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The  ORIGIN  of  LAWS,  ARTS, 
and  SCIENCES,  and  their  PRO- 

a. 

CRESS  among  the  moft  Ancient 

Nations. 


INTRODUCTION. 

/  g  ^  H  E  more  we  advance  towards  the  times  which 
come  near  to  the  birth  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the 
more  does  ancient  hillory  unfold  itfelf  and  be¬ 
come  clear.  Afia,  in  the  ages  on  which  we  are  going  to 
enter,  prefents  us  with  the  moft  linking  fpedlacles.  In 
them  we  fee  the  fall  of  the  four  powerful  empires,  of  the 
AiTyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  and  Lydians. 

Egypt,  that  monarchy  fo  ancient  and  fo  celebrated,  be¬ 
gins  to  iloop  to  its  decline.  We  lhall  not  here,  however, 
fee  the  ruin  of  it  completed.  The  point  of  time  in 
which  Egypt,  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  Cambyfes  the  Ion 
of  Cyrus,  beheld  the  fubverfion  of  its  throne,  and  became 
a  province  of  the  Perfian  empire,  belongs  to  ages  which 
•are  not  the  fubjedl  of  my  inquiries.  Of  this  time  therefore 
I  am  not  to  fpeak.  I  only  thought  proper  to  announce 
it, 

Upon  the  ruins  of  all  tliefe  different  kingdoms  arofe  the 
Perfian  monarchy,  a  nation  of  which,  till  this  time,  there 
is  no  notice  taken  in  antiquity.  The  rife  of  this  new  em¬ 
pire,  more  extended  and  more  formidable  than  any  of  which 
we  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak,  is  the  term  to  which  we  lhall 
limit  our  difquifitions. 

During  thele  ages,  there  is  lefs  of  grandeur  in  the  i- 
mages  which  Europe  prefents  us.  But  the  abolition  of 
monarchical  government  in  many  of  the  Grecian  cities, 
Vol.  III.  A  then 
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INTRODUCTION \ 


then  formed  into  republics,  Lycurgus  and  Solon  giving 
laws,  one  at  Lacedæmon,  and  the  other  at  Athens,  are  ob¬ 
jets  by  fo  much  the  more  interefting,  as  this  epocha  is 
that  of  the  greatnefs  and  renown  which  the  Greeks  acquired 
in  ancient  hiRory. 

In  the  number  of  famous  events  belonging  to  the  ages 
we  are  going  to  run  over,  we  ought  alfo  to  reckon  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  a  city  which  feems  to  have  been  de- 
Rined  to  fwallow  up  and  abforb  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
xmiverfe.  Her  feeble  beginnings  prefaged  no  fuch  de¬ 
gree  of  power  as  {he  afterwards  attained.  It  was  by  Ready 
policy  and  unfhaken  courage  that  Rome  triumphed  over 
all  the  obRacles  that  appeared  to  oppofe  her  enlargement» 
This  alfo  is  an  objeél  apart,  and  which  we  only  indicate. 
The  Romans  enter  not  into  the  plan  which  we  have  laid 
down. 
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|  Which  comprehends  from  the  Eftablilhment  of  Royalty  amongft  te  Israelites  to  their  Return  from  Captivity. 
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years, 


Re-volt  and  Scbi/m  of  the  ten  tribes  againft  Rehoboa» 


KINGS  of  JUDAH. 
Rehoboam.  .  .  17.  years 

.Abijam .  3. 

Asa . 41. 


9I4-  Jehoshaphat.  25. 


Jehor-am.  . 
|Ahaziah.  . 
Athaliah. 
JoASH.  .  . 
Am azi ah.  . 
UzZIAH.  .  . 


8.  years. 
2. 

6. 

40. 

29- 

52- 


KINGS  of  ISRAEL. 
Jeroboam.  .  .  20.  years. 

Nadab .  2. 

Baasha . 24. 

Ela .  2. 

Zimri .  7.  days. 

Omri .  12.  years. 

One  part  of  the  people  fol-, 
low  Tibni  ;  Omri  reigns 
alone  only  four  years. 


Ahab. 


22.  years. 


Ahaziah.  , 
Jehoram.  . 

Jehu . 

Jehoahaz. 

Joash .  7. 

Jeroboam  II.  17. 


2.  years. 
12. 
z8. 

17- 


Jot  ham'.  ...  16.  years. 1  Anarchy. 


Ahaz .  1 6. 

Hezekiah.  .  .  29. 


3306.  698.  Manasseh.  .  .  58.  years, 


Amon . 2. 

Josias . 31. 

Jchoahaz,  .  —  j.  month.. 
Jehoiakim.  .  .  12.  years 


Zachariah.  .  .  7.  months. 

Shallum . 1. 

Menahem.  ...  10.  years. 

Pekaiah . 2. 

Pekah . 20. 

Hoshea  kills  Pekah. 
Anarchy. 

Hoshea. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign,  Salmanassar  king 
of  Aflyria  takes  Samariah, 
and  carries  Hoshea  and  the 
ten  tribes  into  captivity 
Thus  ended  the  kingdom  of 
Ifrael  254  years  after  its  e 
flablifhment. 


599 

599- 

588. 


Jechonias.  .  .  3.  months. 
Zedekiah.  .  .  11.  years. 

Taking  of  Jerufalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 
This  city  and  the  temple 
are  burnt.  The  inhabitants 
of  Jerufalem  and  of  almoft 
all  Judah  are  carried  cap¬ 
tives  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
Thus  ended  the  kingdom  of 
Judah. 

Cyrus  delivers  the  Jews 
from  captivity.  They  re¬ 
turn  into  Judea  under  the 
conduit  of  Zerobabel, 
and  form,  with  the  permif- 
fion,  and  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  king  of  Perfia, 
a  kind  of  republic,  of  which 
the  high  prieft  was  the  head 
and  chief  governor. 


Year 
before 
J.  C. 


EGYPTIANS. 


Kings  uncertain. 


Shishsc  plunders  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem  under 
Rehoboam. 


Kings  uncertain. 


Year  I 
before 
J.  C 


762. 


BABYLONIANS. 


Year 

before 

J.C. 


ASSYRIANS. 


Year 
before 
J.  C. 


M  JD  E  S. 


Thefe  three  empires  united  under  the  Aflyrian  government. 
Kings  uncertain. 


Kings  uncertain. 

Bocchoris.  .  .  .  20.  years. 

Asychis. 

Sabacos. 

Sethon. 

\ 

733- 

726. 

Kings  uncertain. 

721. 

709. 

702. 

616. 


600. 


594- 


569. 


687. 

Anarchy. 

OO 

ND 

XII.  Kings  reign  together 

during .  15.  years. 

670. 

Pasametichus  reigns  a- 

lone  during.  .  .  .  54.  years. 

Nec 


16. 


PSAMMIS .  6. 


699. 

693- 

692. 

688. 


668. 

648. 


626. 

606. 


Kings  uncertain. 


"he  Babylonians  ihake 
the  yoke  of  the  Afly- 
s,  and  from  thence 


795- 


He 


14.  years 
5- 
5- 


wife  called  Me  roda  CH- 
Baladan.  . .  12 

>RCI  ANUS. 


5- 

2. 


ÏLIBUS. 


Apronadius.  . 

RlGABELUS.  .  . 

Messessimor- 

DAC . 

Anarchy,  which 
continued . 


6.  years. 


77°. 

758. 

729. 

714. 

710. 


Sard  anapalus  13. years. 

Under  this  prince  the 
Aflyrian  empire  was  dif- 
membered  by  the  revolt 
of  the  Babylonians  and 
Medes. 

Phul,  or  Ninus  the 
younger.  .  .  .  1.2.  years. 

Tl  G  L  A  T  HrPl  L  ES  E  R,  or 
Tilgem.  .  .  29.  years. 
Salmanassar.  14. 
Sennacherib.  4. 


Assarhaddon.  42. 


Assa r h  addon  king  of  Aflyria  takes  advantage  of  this  a- 
narchy  to  feize  the  throne  of  Babylon,  and  reunites  it  to  that 
of  Aflyria. 

Saosduchin . 

Chinaladan,  otherwife  called  Sarac . 2z 

.  Under  'his  Prince>  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  the  Aflyrian  em- 
pire,  is  taken  by  Cyaxares  king  of  Media,  and  by  Nabo- 
volassar  fatrap  of- Babylon.  This  event  put  a  final  end  to 
the  Aflyrian  monarchy.  The  provinces  which  compofed  it 
were  divided  between  the  Babylonians  and  Medes. 

Nabopolassar . .  years 

Nabocolassar . . 

This  is  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great. 


Apries. 


Amasis.  . 


25.  years 


44. 


562. 

560. 

556. 


1  yre  beiieged  and  dellroyed  by  this  prince. 


Evilmerodac. 

Laborosorcod. 


2.  years, 

6. 


538. 


536- 


Nabonides .  5 

Tliis  is  the  Baltha3sar  of  fcripture. 


Taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 


The  hides  withdraw 
from  theiijfubjefHon  to 
the  Aflyrials.  They  re 
main  for  fjne  time  in  a 
Hate  of  Aitnomy  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  witfout  any  form 
of  governnjnt  ;  at  lall 
they  chufe  Iking,  named 
Dejoces.  he  b.  1.  c.  3. 


K  H  G  S. 


710. 


Dejoces. 


657. 

635- 


595- 


560. 


33.  years 


Phraortis.  .  .  22.  years. 


Cyaxares  I. 


42. 


UrJer  this  prince  the 
Scythians  make  an  irrup¬ 
tion  into  Ma. 


Year 

before 

J.C. 


Astyac.es.  .  .  35.  years. 

This  is  the  Ahasuerus 
of  Daniel. 


Cyaxares  II. .  59.  years. 

This  is  the  Darius  the 
Mede  of  Daniel. 

Cyrus  Iducceeds  this 
prince  ;  he,  was  already 
king  of  Perfia,  having  in¬ 
herited  this  crown  by  the 
death  of  his  father. 


PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 

Cyrus  mailer  of  a  great  part  of  Afia. 
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1078. 

1030. 

1029. 


994. 

9.57- 

928. 


KINGS 

OF  LACEDÆMON. 


,  Year 
before 

!  J.C 


Euristhenes.  . 
Acts.  ...... 

Echestrates.  . 


42.  years 
1. 

35- 


1702, 


884. 


844. 

800. 


762. 

728. 


Labotas . 37.  years, 

Dorissus .  29, 

Agesilaus,  I.  .  .  44. 


Archelaus. 

Thelecles. 

Alcamenes. 


60.  years. 


44- 

38- 


POLYDORUS.  .  . 

Eurycrates  I. 


34.  years, 
28. 


Anaxander. 


Eurycrates  lit 


Leon. 


Anaxandrides. 


Cleomenes. 


HERACLIDÆ. 


Procles 
Sous. 
Eurypont 


We  know  not 


Year 
before 
J.  C. 


io95 


^  the  precife  du-j  1076 
y  ration  of  their  1039 
.  J  reigns. 


Prytanis, 

Eunones. 

Polydectes. 


Charilaus.  .  .  64.  years. 

Lycurous  gives  his  laws 
about  the  year  870, 
Nicander.  .  .  .  39.  years. 

Y ■ 


Theopompus, 


Zeuxidamus. 


AnAXID  AMES. 


Archidames. 


Agesicles. 


Arisi 


Dem  arates. 


979- 


948, 


918. 


890. 

841 . 
804. 


Thesp  IUS  - 
Acamestor 


778. 


736. 


624. 


REPUBLIC 
OF  ATHENS. 

Perpetual  A  R  C  H  O  N  S. 
Me  don  -----  20.  years. 
Acastus  -  -  -  -  36. 
Archippus  -  -  -  19. 
Thersander  -  -  41. 


Phorbas - 21. 


Megacles - 30. 


Diognetes - z8. 


years 


Pherecides  -  -  -  iç,  years 


37- 

26. 


Eschyles  - - 22.  years 


2. 


Alcmeon  -  -  - 
Decennial  A  R  CHONS. 


754- 

Charops  -  - - 

10. 

744- 

Esimedes - -  - 

10. 

734- 

Clidiq^jus  -  -  - 

10. 

724. 

Hippomenes - 

10. 

714. 

Leocrates - 

10. 

7°4- 

Apsander  -  -  .  . 

10. 

694. 

Erixias  -  - 

10.  years 

I. 

II. 

III.  -  - 

IV.  -  - 

V.  -  -  , 
VII.  -  . 
X.  -  -  . 
XIII.  - 

XV.  -  - 

XVI.  -  - 

XVII.  - 


Annual  A  R  C  H  O  N  S. 

The  moft  part  are  unknown 
or  inflgnificant.  It  will  be 
fufficient  to  mention  the  names 
of  fuch  as  make  a  figure  in 
hiftory. 


Draco  being  archon  pu- 
blilhed  his  laws. 


594-  Solon  being  archon  gives 
new  laws  to  the  Athenians. 


We  do  not  find,  that  after 
this  legiflator  there  was  any 
cliange  made  in  the  laws  of 
Athens  ;  thofe  of  Solon  main 
tained  their  authority  as  lon« 
as  the  Athenian  republic  fub 
lifted. 


Commencement  of  the  Olym¬ 
piads. 


Before  J.  C. 
Olympiad  776.  years. 

-  -  772. 

-  768. 

-  -  76 4- 

-  -  760. 

-  *  752- 

-  -  74°- 

-  -  728. 

-  -  7Z0. 

-  -  716. 

■  -  712. 


xxi.  - 

XXIII.  - . 
XXIV.  * 
xxv.  -  - 
XXVI.  - 
XXVII.  - 
XXVIII. 
XXIX.  - 


-  696. 

-  688. 

-  684. 
*  680. 

-  676. 

-  672. 

-  668. 

-  664. 


XXXIX. 
XLIII.  . 


-  -  624. 

-  -  608. 


XL  VI. 
LV.  - 
LVI.  . 
LIX.  - 
LX.  - 

LXI.  • 


-  -  $66. 

*  -  $6o, 

-  -  556. 

-  -  544. 

-  -  540. 


536. 
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T  III. 


From  the  eftablifhment  of  monarchy  among 
the  Ifraelites,  to  their  return  from  the  Ba- 
bylonifh  captivity,  a  fpace  of  about  560 
years. 
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BOOK  I. 

Of  Government . 

I  Have  referved,  for  this  third  and  lad  part  of  my  work, 
fuch  refleXions,  and  even  fuch  criticifms,  as  may  be 
made  upon  the  laws  and  government  of  the  different 
people  who  diftinguillied  themfelves  in  ancient  times.  So 
that,  after  having  given  an  account  of  all  that  ancient  wri¬ 
ters  have  been  able  to  tranfmit  to  us  in  this  view,  I  lhall 
propofe  fome  reflexions,  as  well  on  the  particular  laws,  as 
on  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  the  different  forms  of 
government  of  which  I  fhall  have  had  occaflon  to  fpeak. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  fubjeX,  it  may  be  ufeful  to 
fpeak  a  little  of  the  flate  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  ages  we  arc 
now  furveying.  Although  I  never  intended  to  treat  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  hiftory  of  this  people,  I  think  myfelf  obli¬ 
ged  to  indicate  at  leaft  the  revolution  that  was  then  made 
in  the  form  of  their  government,  and,  in  few  words,  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  charaXer  of  mofl  of  their  fove- 
reigns. 

The  Jews,  an  unfteady  and  fickle  people,  were  at  length 
weary  of  having  God  for  their  head,  and  for  their  imme¬ 
diate  monarch.  They  demanded  to  be  governed  external- 

A  2  \y 


I 


^  Gf  Government .  Book  1. 

ly  by  a  king,  and  to  form  a  perceptible  monarchy  the  fame 
as  other  nations a.  It  pleafed  the  Supreme  Being  to  con- 
fent.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  innovation  happened 
nearly  at  the  fame  time  that  moft  of  the  towns  of  Greece, 
on  motives  not  very  clear  to  us,  eredled  themfelves  into 
republics.  Saul  was  anointed  King  of  Ifrael  the  fame  year 
that  Medon  was  elecled  archon  of  Athens b. 

The  Jews  had  fuftcient  reafon  to  repent  of  the  novelty 
they  had  introduced  into  the  form  of  their  government. 
The  bad  conduct  of  their  kings,  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes 
who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  and  at  laft  the  total 
ruin  of  the  nation,  were  the  juft  punifhments  of  their  incon- 
ftancy.  If  the  names  of  David,  of  Solomon,  of  Jehoihaphat, 
and  Hezekiah,  are  reckoned  among  thofe  of  the  greateft 
kings  ;  it  is  with  horror  that  we  read  thofe  of  Rehoboam,  of 
Athalia,  of  Jehoram,  and  Manafteh.  The  hiftory  of  the 
Jews  throughout  the  whole  æra  on  which  we  are  now  employ¬ 
ed,  is  almoft  one  continued  fcene  of  horrible  fpedlacles, 
of  bloody  tragedies,  and  the  moft  unheard-of  crimes^  Im¬ 
piety  and  idolatry  triumphed  at  Samaria  almoft  always, 
often  even  at  Jerufalem.  The  total  ruin  of  the  kingdom 
of  Samaria  was  the  fir  ft  blow  that  this  people  felt.  Their 
iniquities  at  length  drew  down  upon  Jerufalem  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  Moft  High.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  infini¬ 
ment  of  the  Almighty  to  chaftife  an  intractable  nation,  re- 
lapftng  at  every  moment  into  the  fame  faults. 

It  is  alfo  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  kingly  government 
of  the  chofcn  people  began  and  ended  in  the  fpace  of  time 
now  under  conflderation.  The  captivity  recalled  the  He¬ 
brews  to  theocracy.  At  their  return  from  Babylon,  they 
formed,  by  the  confent  and  under  the  protedlion  of  the 
kings  of  Perha,  a  fort  of  republic,  of  which  the  high  prieft 
was  the  head  and  the  principal  adminiftrator c. 

3  r  Sam.  c.  8.  v.  5.  b  Marfham.  feenî  13.  p.  326,  &  340. 

r-  See  P,  Calmçî;  differ t.  fur  la  police  des  Bebreux>  t.  3.  p.  10.  &c. 
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Of  the  djfyrians. 


HE  Aftyrians,  of  whom  we  have  fo  long  loft  fight. 


A  are  at  length  about  to  iftue  from  obfcurity  ;  yet  af¬ 
ter  but  juft  appearing  they  will  fall  again  into  oblivion,  ne¬ 
ver  more  to  emerge.  This  empire  is  yet  more  famous 
by  its  fall  than  by  its  foundation.  We  are  almoft  as  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  events  which  occafioned  the  ruin  of  this  vaft 
monarchy,  as  we  are  of  thofe  which  gave  it  birth.  I  fhall 
obferve  the  fame  method  with  regard  to  it  as  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  in  die  preceding  books  :  I  (hall  relate  only  what  lliall 
have  appeared  to  me  the  moft  probable. 

The  Aftyrians,  after  having  held  the  empire  of  Afia  for 
many  ages,  began  to  lofe  ftrength  by  the  revolt  of  feveral 
nations.  The  Medes,  formerly  fubjedled  by  Ninus d,  were 
the  firft  to  throw  off  the  yoke  e.  We  find  among  the  an¬ 
cients  fo  little  agreement  upon  thefe  fafts,  that  I  fhall  fay 
nothing  of  the  circumftances,  nor  of  the  particular  confe- 
quences  of  that  revolution.  Two  famous  empires  were 
formed  out  of  the  difmembered  parts  of  the  AfTyrian  mo¬ 
narchy,  that  of  the  Babylonians  and  that  of  the  Medes. 
Notwithftanding  this  blow,  the  throne  of  Nineveh  fubfift- 
ed  ftill  fome  time  with  great  luftre  f.  The  names  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  monarchs  who  filled  it  till  its  entire  deftru&ion, 
are  handed  down  to  pofterity.  We  know  of  their  ravages 
in  Judea.  The  facred  books  are  not  the  only  ones  that 
make  mention  of  it.  Profane  hiftorians  inform  us,  that, 
even  after  the  revolt  of  the  Medes,  the  Affyrian  monarchs 
were  ftill  very  powerful. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that  Fhraortes,  king  of  the  Medes, 

having  declared  war  againft  the  Aftyrians,  perifhed  in  that 
« 

d  Diod.  1  2.  p.  114.  e  Herodot.  1. 1.  n.  95.  ;  Died.  1.  2.  p.  137.  ; 

Juftin.l.  1.  c.  3. 
f  Herodot.  1.  1.  n  ro2. 
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enterprife  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  troops  The  fame 
author,  fpeaking  of  Sennacherib  whom  he  intitles  King  of 
the  Arabians  and  A  (Tyrians,  #  fays  that  he  marched  to  at¬ 
tack  Egypt  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army  h.  It  ap¬ 
pears  even  that  Aftaradon,  the  fon  and  fucceftor  of  Senna¬ 
cherib,  took  the  advantage  of  an  interregnum  of  eight  years 
which  happened  at  Babylon,  to  reunite  that  kingdom  to 
the  throne  of  Affyria  This  new  empire  fubfifted  thus  du¬ 
ring  54  years.  It  funk  at  laft  never  more  to  arife. 

Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes,  having  drawn  into  his  par¬ 
ty  Nabopolaffar,  governor  of  Babylon,  laid  fiege  to  Nine¬ 
veh,  took  and  entirely  demolilhed  it  *.  The  deftru&ion 
of  Nineveh  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Alfyria.  It  was 
for  ever  deftroyed.  Even  the  name  of  it  was  loft.  From 
this  moment,  hiftory  makes  no  more  mention  of  the  Afty- 
rians.  Their  monarchy  was  divided  between  the  Babylo¬ 
nians  and  the  Medes.  This  event  happened  in  the  year 
626  before  the  Chriftian  æra  l. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Babylonians , 

THE  hiftory  of  the  fovereigns  of  Babylon  is  not  much 
better  known  to  us  than  that  of  the  monarchs  of 
Affyria.  The  example  of  the  Medes,  who  {hook  off  the 

®  Herod.  1.  1.9 5.  h  L.  2.  n.  141. 

*  Here  is  the  proof.  It  is  certain,  from  fcripture,  that  Efarhaddon  fuc- 
eeeded  Sennacherib  his  father,  King  of  Affyria,  2  Kings  c.  rç.  v.  37. 

Again,  we  nnd  Affaradin  in  the  canon  of  Babylon,  compofed  by  Ptolomÿ. 

\V  e  iee  moreover,  that  the  reign  of  tills  Affaradin  had  been  preceded  by  an 
ànarchy  of  eight  years;  from  which  I  am  led  to  fufpe<2  that  the  Aflaradin  of 
Ptolomy  is  the  Elarhaddon  of  the  fcripture,  and  that  it  was  by  right  of  con- 
tjueft  that  he  mounted  the  throne  of  Babylon,  having  without  doubt  taken 
advantage  of  the  troubles  which  an  interregnum  of  eight  years  had  occafioned 
in  that  empire. 

k  Tobit>  c-  M.  v.  14.  edit,  of  the  LXX.  ;  Nahum,  c.  2.V.8.  10.13.  c.  3, 
v.7.  ;  Sophon.  c.  2.  v.  13. 15.  ;  Ezekiel,  c.  31.  v.  3.  and  following  ;  Herod.  1. 1* 
b.  rob.  Strabo,  1. 16.  p.  1071.  ;  Alex.  Poiy-hift.  apud  Synced,  p.  210. 

1  See  the  hiftory  of  Judith,  by  F.  Montfaucon,  p.  245. 
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yoke  of  the  Adyrians,  was  followed  by  many  other  people 
dependent  upon  that  crown  m.  The  Babylonians  were  not 
the  lad  to  take  advantage  of  the  Ihock  which  the  revolt 
of  the  Medes  had  given  to  the  power  of  the  Adyrians. 
We  fee  that  foon  after  the  time  in  which  we  conje&ure  that 
revolution  to  have  happened,  the  Babylonians  formed  a  fe- 
parate  monarchy  from  that  of  the  A  (Tyrians.  The  founder 
of  this  new  race  of  fovereigns  was  a  prince  named  Nabo- 
nadar  D.  He  it  is  who  occafioned  that  famous  epocha, 
known  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of  the  æra  of  Nabonadar. 
It  anfwers  to  the  year  747  before  Jefus  Chrift. 

From  this  time  Babylon  had  always  its  particular  kings, 
independent  on  thofe  of  Adyria.  The  didin&ion  of  the 
two  monarchies  is  exprefsly  marked  in  the  facred  records. 
We  find  a  Berodach-Baladan,  whom  the  fcripture  intidcs 
King  of  Babylon,  fending  ambadadors  to  Hezckiah,  in 
the  time  of  Sennacherib  King  of  Adyria  We  have  al¬ 
ready  related  how  Efarhaddon,  fovereign  of  Nineveh,  a- 
vailed  himfelf  of  an  anarchy  of  eight  years  into  which  Ba¬ 
bylon  had  fallen,  to  repodefs  himfelf  of  the  ancient  do¬ 
main  of  the  monarchs  of  Adyria  p,  and  how  Tome  time  af¬ 
ter,  Nabopoladar,  fatrapa,  or  viceroy  of  Babylon,  being  in 
league  with  the  King  of  the  Medes,  dedroyed  Nineveh,  and 
overturned  the  Adyrian  empire  After  that  event,  the 
Babylonians  exalted  themfelves  to  the  highed  degree  of 
power.  Yet  their  glory  was  but  traaidtory.  After  88  years 
of  fplcndor,  this  empire  was  dedroyed  by  Cyrus.  Baby¬ 
lon  was  then  confounded  in  the  vad  Perdan  monarchy  to 
which  Cyrus  gave  birth. 

I  have  faid,  and  I  repeat  it,  the  hidory  of  Adyria  and 
of  Babylon  is  known  to  us  fcarce  at  all.  Originally  dif- 
tirud,  aftei  wards  united,  then  alternatively  fcparate  and 
reunited,  thefe  two  empires  proceed  upon  the  fame  line. 
The  fame  events,  the  fame  obfcurity,  almod  every  thing 

m  Herod,  l.i.n. 95*  D  Canon.  Ptolem.  aftrcn. 

*  2  Kings c.  z\*r,  12.  ;  2Chron.  c.  32.  v.  3».  p  Supra,  p  6. 
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is  common  to  both  people.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  great- 
ed  part  of  their  laws  and  of  their  cuftoms%  We  want 
thole  fads,  thofe  details,  which  alone  can  ferve  to  charac- 
terife  a  people,  and  make  known  their  politics,  the  geni¬ 
us  and  principles  of  their  government.  We  mull  content 
ourfelves  therefore  with  a  vague  knowledge,  too  uncer¬ 
tain  indeed  to  gratify  our  curiofity  fully,  but  which  is  ne- 
verthelefs  fufficient  to  give  us  a  very  great  idea  of  the  em¬ 
pires  of  Ahyria  and  Babylon. 

In  effect  it  is  certain,  that  the  AlTyrians  and  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  founded  in  Ada  two  the  mod  extenfive  monarchies 
of  antiquity.  The  holy  fcripture  and  profane  hiflory  always 
fpeak  of  them  as  of  two  formidable  powers.  Befides,  what 
we  read  of  the  grandeur  and  opulence  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  is  a  very  folemn  evidence  of  that  degree  of  glo¬ 
ry  and  exaltation  to  which  thefe  two  empires  had  attain¬ 
ed.  Finally,  we  fee,  that,  amonglt  both  thefe  people,  the 
arts  ^vere  flourilhing,  and  the  fciences  greatly  cultivated. 
All  this  is  enough  to  allure  us  that  the  Babylonians  and 
AlTyrians  had  made  a  great  progrels  in  politics,  and  in  the 
art  of  government. 


C  FI  A  P.  III. 


Of  the  Me  des. 


E  have  a  pretty  juft  knowledge  of  the  manner  in 


y  V  which  political  government  was  eftablilhed  among 
the  Medes.  Thefe  people,  after  their  revolt  from  the 
kings  of  Aflyria,  did  not  immediately  form  a  monarchical 
body.  They  remained  feme  years  in  a  date  of  autonomy, 
as  Herodotus  calls  it f.  Haraded  all  this  time  with  diden- 
.fions  and  domedic  miferies,  they  were  Toon  obliged  to  call 
a  general  council  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  reducing 
their  date  to  order,  and  introducing  civil  government. 

*  See  part  i.  b.  i.  c,  r.  -art.  3,.  fL.  1.  n.  96. 
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They  could  think  of  no  better  way  than  ele&ing  a  king. 
The  choice  fell  upon  Dejoces,  a  perfon  greatly0  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  his  prudence,  his  equity,  and  the  integrity  of  his 
manners *. 

This  new  fovereign  conducted  himfelf  fo  as  to  juftify 
the  choice  of  the  Medes.  His  firft  care  was  to  annex  to 
the  dignity  of  king  whatever  external  marks  might  height¬ 
en  the  luilre  of  it,  and  to  fecure  his  perfon  from  inful t 
and  from  outrage.  He  began  by  commanding  that  they 
ftiould  build  him  a  houfe  worthy  of  a  fovereign.  He  him¬ 
felf  laid  out  the  ground,  and  caufed  it  to  be  lined  with 
good  fortifications.  He  then  demanded  guards  for  the 
fafety  of  his  perfon.  The  Medes  obeyed,  the  palace  was 
raifed  upon  the  fpot,  and  in  the  manner  that  Dejoces  had 
ordered,  and  his  guards  were  chofen  by  himfelf  u. 

After  having  taken  all  proper  meafures  for  the  fafety  of 
his  perfon,  and  the  maintenance  of  his  dignity,  Dejoces 
next  applied  himfelf  to  the  provifion  of  civil  policy.  Till 
his  acceifion  to  the  crown,  the  Medes  had  lived  difperfed 
in  fmall  towns  and  villages,  remote  and  feparate  from  each 
other  *.  Dejoces  commanded  them  to  build  a  city  which 
fhould  be  large  enough  to  contain  a  confiderable  number 
of  families.  In  order  to  engage  them  to  this,  he  made 
them  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of  dwelling  in  a  place  forti¬ 
fied  and  fecured  from  the  infults  of  an  enemy.  They 
chofe  a  fituation  in  which  art  had  only  to  allifl  nature. 
The  city  was  foon  built.  It  is  that  which  was  known  a- 
mong  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Eebatana.  It  was  en- 
compafled  with  feven  walls.  The  innermofl  inclofed  the 
palace  of  the  king,  and  there  his  treafurers  were  depos¬ 
ed  y. 

As  foon  as  the  city  was  fit  to  receive  inhabitants,  Dejoces 
obliged  a  part  of  the  Medes  to  fettle  in  it.  He  then  gave 
all  his  attention  to  draw  up  laws  and  to  maintain  order  and 
civil  policy  throughout  his  dominions.  Ashe  had  to  deal 
with  a  ferocious  people,  from  whom  he  had  çvery  thing  to 


T  Ibid,  and  following. 
*  Ibid.  n.  9b. 

VOL.  III. 


u  Herod.  1.  1. 11  Ç-9. 
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fear,  he  thought  no  precaution  too  ranch  to  inTpire  them 
with  fear  and  the  reverence  due  to  the  throne.  Perfuaded 
that  the  more  fubjetffs  are  kept  at  a  diftance,  the  more  re- 
fed  they  will  pay  their  fovereigns  g  he  raifed,  fo  to 
fpeak,  a  wall  of  reparation  between  him  and  his  people. 
He  ordered,  that  none  fhould  prefent  themfelves  before  the 
iüng,  without  being  introduced  by  officers  appointed  for  that 
pur  pole,  and  no  perfon  was  allowed  to  look  him  in  the  face. 
Thole  even  who  had  the  privilege  of  approaching  him,  were 
not  to  laugh  or  to  1  pin  in  his  prefence  a.  All  affairs  were 
managed  by  the  interpofition  of  third  pertoms.  It  was 
from  the  centre  of  his  palace  that  Dejoces  faw  all  that  palled 
in  ms  dominions.  Law-fuits  were  dilcufled  before  him  by 
writings  only  ;  and  when  he  had  given  judgment,  it  was  alfa 
in  that  manner  that  he  notified  it  to  the  parties.  Above 
all,  he  applied  himfelf  fteadily  to  the  ftri  d  ad  mini  lira  tion 
of  juft-ice.  He  alfcrted  the  authority  of  the  laws  by  the  molt 
fevere  and  molt  rigorous  punifhm cuts,  judging  nothing  more 
dTential  to  the  fbpport  of  an  infant  ftate.  As  foon  as  he* 
was  informed  or  any  injury  done,  he  caufed  the  aggrelFor  ta 
be  brought  before  hint,  and  impeded  a  penalty  proportioned 
to  his  fault.  For  this  purpofe,  he  had  perfons  of  confidence 
appointed  in  all  his  provinces,  who  had  their  eyes  upon  the 
gieat,  and  made  their  reports  to  him  when  the  weaker  fort 
were  opp relied  b. 


It  appears  by  whit  we  have  laid,  that  the  government  of 
the  Medes  was  purely  monarchical.  The  conduct  of  Dejoces 
gives  us  the  idea  of  a  great  politician.  I  do  not  know  how- 
cvCi,  that  every  part  ot  it  deferves  approbation.  We  can- 
-uot  but  commend  the  meafures  he  had  taken  to  give  to 
royalty  an  exterior  appearance  capable  of  linking  the  ima¬ 
gination,  and  proper  tomfpire  his  new  fubjeâs  with  an  idea, 
uiat  their  fovereign  was  a  being  different  from  other  men. 
It  w*s  to-  ue  feared,  that  too  great  familiarity  might  have 

2  Ma for  e  longinqno  <venh  reverent  la.  Tacit. 

?{et,?d- 1 3  *  n-  99-  In  the  Indies  it  is  not  permitted  to  fpit in  the  palace 
©r  the  king.  Voyage  of  Le  Blanc,  p,  182. 

K  Herod,  3. 1.  n.  100. 
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drawn  him  into  contempt,  and  have  given  room  for  plots 
againtl  an  authority  yet  in  us  infancy.  But  can  we  equally 
approve  the  aife&ation  of  keeping  hinnelf  always  lliut  up  in 
his  palace,  and  rendering  himfelf  in  fome  fort  invifible?  a 
conduct  which  has  been  but  too  much  imitated  by  the  eaftern 
monarchs.  It  was,  as  is  faid  by  a  fublime  genius  of  our  times, 
the  very  word  courfe  thefe  monarchs  could  have  taken. 
They  wanted  to  procure  reverential  awe  to  themlelves,  but 
they  procured  it  to  the  royal  dignity,  and  not  to  the  king. 
They  fixed  the  attention  of  their  lubje&s  to  a  certain  throne, 
and  not  to  a  certain  perfon.  That  invifible  power  which 
governs,  is  always  the  fame  for  the  people.  Let  ten  kings 
be  dethroned  and  murdered,  one  after  another,  they  are 
fenfible  of  no  difference.  It  is  as  if  they  had  been  governed 
fucceflively  by  fpirits  c. 

I  know  not  whether  we  ought  to  impute  to  Dejoces  one 
of  the  moft  capital  detects  which  can  be  objected  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  government  eftablilhed  among  the  Medes.  The 
power  of  a  legislator  is  imperfect  when  he  has  not  the  power 
of  abrogating  a  law  which  he  had  the  power  of  making. 
Such,  however,  were  the  bounds  of  the  fovereign  authority  a- 
mong  the  Medes.  Having  once  publilhed  an  edidt,  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  king  to  -change  or  to  revoke  it d.  I 
cenfure  equally  another  cuffom  of  thefe  people,  that  of 
confiding  the  education  of  their  monarchs  to  women  only, 
and  to  eunuchs e  ;  a  cuffom  always  praetifed,  and  Hill  in  ufe 
in  the  eaft. 

for  two  hundred  years,  the  Median  throne  fubfiffed  with 
confiderable  fplendor.  It  then  fqbmitted  to  the  fortune  of 
Cyrus,  and  was  abforbed  in  the  v aft  monarchy  of  the  Per- 
fians. 


c  Lettres  Perfanes,  let.  tod.  d  Dan.  c.  6.  v.  15. 
e  Plato  de  leg.  J.  3.  p.  8,5. 
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Of  the  Egyptians. 


Rom  the  time  of  Sefoftris  to  that  of  Bocchoris,  that  is 


.1  to  fay,  for  near  nine  hundred  years,  Egypt  furnilhes 
nothing  for  the  prefent  obje<ft  of  our  refearches.  Not  that 
in  that  time  it  had  fuffered  any  fatal  blow  or  diminution. 
We  fee  by  Homer  and  by  Herodotus,  that,  in  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  Egypt  was  very  flourilhmg  f.  The  holy 
1’cripture  gives  us  the  fame  idea  of  it  in  the  time  of  Solomon 
and  his  fucceffors  *.  But  we  have  no  particulars  remaining, 
either  of  the  events  which  happened  in  Egypt  during  thefe 
nine  ages,  or  of  the  actions  of  the  monarchs  who  occupied 
that  throne  during  this  long  interval  h. 

The  reign  of  Bocchoris  puts  an  end  to  this  obfcurity. 
This  prince  has  deferved  an  honourable  place  in  hiftory 
from  the  wifdom  of  his  inftitutions.  The  Egyptians  have 
put  him  into  the  number  of  their  legiflators  n  This  is 
making  a  grand  elogium;  for  in  all  that  long  fuccdiion  of 
kings  which  occupied  the  throne  from  the  deluge  to  the 
time  that  Egypt  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Perfians, 
there  are  only  live  whom  the  Egyptians  have  honoured  with 
the  title  of  legillators,  Mneves,  Saziches,  Sefoftris,  Boc¬ 
choris,  and  Amafisk.  Hiftory  haspreferved  nothing  relating 
to  the  laws  of  the  two  firft  of  theie  monarchs1.  As  for 
Sefoftris,  I  have  elfewhere  given  a  very  circumftantial  ac- 

1  Odyff.  1.  4.;  Herod.  Î.  2.  n.  112.  be.  g  r  Kings  c.  9.V  .  16. 

h  We  know  only  that  Shifhak  pillaged  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  in  the  time  of 
Rehoboam. 

i  Diod.  î.  r.p.  ic6.  H  Diod.  ibid. 

1  See  what  we  have  faid  of  Mneves,  part  i.  b.  1.  art.  4.  p.  45.  All  that  we 
know  of  Saziches  is,  that  he  added  fome  particulars  to  the  eftabldhed  laws, 
and  that  he  applied  himfelf  to  tire  improvement  of  the  worlhip  of  the  gods. 
Diod  1.  1.  p.  ic6.  Wcdonot  fo  much  as  know  in  what  age  this  prince  may 
have  lived.  ' 
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count  of  the  political  inftitutions  attributed  to  this  prince 
It  remains  only  therefore  that  I  lay  before  the  reader  what 
I  have  been  able  to  colled  upon  the  laws  of  which  Bocchoris 
and  Amafis  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  authors.  I  lhall  fpeak 
alfo  of  fome  other  fovereigns  whofe  regulations  have  reach¬ 
ed  to  us,  although  thefe  princes  have  not  been  put  into 
the  number  of  thole  whom  Egypt  fpecially  regarded  as  her 
legillators. 

Bocchoris,  a  wife  and  able  prince  n,  but  of  a  harlh  and  fe- 
vere  character  mounted  the  throne  about  762  years  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  Jefus  Chriffc.  It  is  he  who  is  laid  to  have 
regulated  the  rights  of  the  fovereign,  and  all  that  regards 
the  form  of  contra&s  and  of  covenants  To  him  alfo  are 
attributed  the  firll  laws  on  commerce  <j.  They  ordained 
that  whoever  lliould  deny  that  he  owed  a  fum  of  which  the 
lender  could  produce  no  written  proof,  Hiould  be  free  from 
the  debt  upon  taking  an  oath.  As  for  thofe  who  lent  their 
money  upon  fecurity,  they  were  not  allowed  to  make  the 
intered:  amount  higher  than  the  principal. 

Till  the  time  of  Bocchoris  the  laws  of  Egypt  impower- 
ed  a  creditor  to  imprifon  his  debtor  r.  We  know  that  Se- 
foftris,  on  his  acceliion,  paid  the  debts  of  a  great  number 
of  people  detained  in  prifon  at  the  fuit  of  their  creditors  f. 
Bocchoris  abrogated  that  cuftom.  He  permitted  the  cre¬ 
ditor  to  fcize  only  the  goods  of  his  debtor  for  payment,  but 
forbade  perfonal  arrefts,  and  adlions  againll  the  body  of  the 
debtor  Solon  had  this  law  in  view  when  he  eftablifhed  at 
Athens  what  was  called  th t  Sci/nâbia  ;  a  law  which  took 
from  the  creditor  the  power  of  compelling  payment  by  fei- 
zing  the  body  of  the  debtor0.  Diodorus  Sicilicnhs  adds, 
that  the  other  legillators  of  Greece  were  blamed,  for  that 
having  prohibited  a  man  who  had  lent  a  fum  of  money  to 
another,  from  feizing  his  arms  or  his  plough,  they  yet  per- 

m  See  part  2.  I.  r.  chap.  2.  n  Diod.  ].  1.  p.  75.  0  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  529.  E. 

r  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  106.  1  Diod.  1. 1 .  p.  90.  r  Diod.  ibid. 

{  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  63.  ,t  Diod.  ibid.  p.  90. 

“  Diod.  1.  1 .  p.  90. }  Plut,  in  Solon,  p.  86.  D. 
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mitted  him  to  feize  the  man  himfelf  for  payment  of  his 
debt  *. 

Bocchoris  hadfo  much  excelled  in  that  part  of  government 
which  regards  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  that  many  of 
his  ordinances  and  decifions  fubfifted  and  were  Bill  obfer- 
ved  even  when  the  Romans  were  mailers  of  Egypt  y. 

Next  to  Bocchoris  I  fhall  place  Afychis,  of  whom  Hero¬ 
dotus  gives  us  a  law  refpeding  loans  which  is  fmgular  e- 
nough.  We  have  fpoke  elfewhere  of  the  care  which  the 
Egyptians  took  to  embalm  their  dead,  and  of  their  general 
cuftom  of  preferving  them  in  apartments  deflined  to  that 
ufe  z.  To  favour  commerce  by  facilitating  credit,  Afychis 
made  a  law  which  permitted  them  to  give  the  bodies  of 
their  fathers  in  pledge  for  money  borrowed  a.  But  by  the 
fame  law  it  was  provided,  that  the  debtor  ihould  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  honours  of  fepulture,  if  he  happened  to  die 
without  having  taken  up  this  precious  pledge  b.  We  ihall 
be  fenfible  of  the  efficacy  of  this  punilhinent,  if  we  call  to 
mind  what  has  been  faid  elfewhere  of  the  light  in  which 
the  funeral  rights  were  confidered  by  the  Egyptians  c. 

Soon  after  the  time  of  thefe  monarchs,  Egypt  experienced 
one  of  thofe  cataflrophes  to  which  all  ftates  are  expofed. 
It  was  invaded  by  Sabacos,  King  of  Ethiopia,  who  poifelfed 
himfelf  of  the  kingdom,  and  reigned  fifty  years  This  re¬ 
volution  was  only  tranlitory.  That  prince  giving  up  his 

Z{  Diod.  p.  90. 

y  D;od.  p.  ic6. 

2  Diod.l.  i.p.  102.;  Lucian,  de  îu&u,  n. 21 .  t.  2.;  Joan.  Damafcen.  orat.  1. 
p.  932.  de  iinag.  p.  7T4- 

2  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  136.  b  Herod  .loco  citato.  c  Part  j  .  b.  i. 

é  Herod,  art.  4.  p.  55.  n.  137.;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  75. 

If  we  may  believe  Julius  Africanus,  Sabacos  i'ucceeded  immediately  to 
Bocchoris,  whom  he  took  and  caufed  to  be  burnt  alive,  ylfud  Syncell.  p.  74. 
Diodorus  places  the  reign  of  Sabacos  a  long  time  after  that  of  Bocchoris,  1.  1 . 
p.  75.  Herodotus,  whole  lulfrage  is  of  fo  great  weight  in  all  that  concerns  E- 
gypt,  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  Bocchoris,  and  makes  Sabacos  reign  immedi¬ 
ately  after  Anyfis  the  fuccelfor  of  Afychis,  1.  2.  n  137.  Some  modern  chrono- 
îogifts  believe,  that  the  Afychis  of  Herodotus  and  the  Bocchoris  of  Diodorus 
are  one  and  the  fame  perfon  under  two  different  denominations.  This  is  one 
of  thofe  critical  questions  which  I  fhall  not  undertake  to  clear,  muchlefsto 
ctecido . 
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conquert  of  his  own  accord,  abdicated  the  throne,  and  re- 
tMntu  into  Ethiopia.  Sabacos  may  with  juffice  be  num. 
oered  among  the  legiflators  of  Egypt.  Naturally  of  a  mild 
and  humane  charader,  he  abolifhed  capital  punilhments 
and  ordained  that  fucli  criminals  as  were  judged  worthy  of 
oeatn  fitould  be  employed  in  the  public  works.  He  thought 
that  Egypt  would  draw  more  profit  and  advantage  from  this 
Kmd  of  pumilmient,  which  being  impofed  for  life  appeared 
equally  adapted  to  punifh  crimes  and  to  reprefs  them  ' 

throng  Tl  f"  Sabat°s'  Pfammelk)'us  mounted  the 
throne.  This  prince  made  a  confiderable  change  in  the 

ancient  maxims  of  the  government.  Till  that  time  other 

nations  were  barred  accefs  to  Egypt  r.  At  the  city  of  Nau- 

ciates  only  they  were  allowed  to  land  and  trade  ».  The 

Egyptians  even,  if  we  believe  ancient  writers  we re 

accu domed  to  kill  or  make  Haves  of  all  the  Grangers  they 

caught  upon  other  parts  of  their  coafts  *.  Pfammetichus 

laid  down  very  different  maxims.  He  opened  his  ports  to 

e  commerce  of  all  nations,  favoured  navigation  in  his 

ieas  and  granted  all  forts  of  privileges  to  all  perfons  who 

cliofe  to  fettle  tn  Egypt-.  This  prince  was  fond  of  tÏe 

Gree}°’  and  protecicd  them  in  a  particular  manner  He 

X t0  thr  lMians 

•  i  d  for  their  encouragement,  he  diftributed  among  them 
confiderable  heritages  of  land  ■.  He  even  gave  Lm 
young  Egyptian  children  to  be  brought  up  under  their  tJT 
n  n,  with  orders  to  teach  them  the  Grecian  1  ngu  ge  » 
Pfhmmet.chus  went  ftill  farther;  he  would  have  the  „n?« 

al.V;V-7-;aC3tCd  m  thc  Grecian  manner  ”,  and  even 

of  Greece  "  7  treit7  ^  Athenians  and  <*»>« 

r  Ilercxi.  Diocl.  locis  citai . 
f  Herod.  I.  2.  n.  i  « i.  •  n;0|  i  , 

*  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  1-9/  h  Dio  '?*  Sijrabo'  L  1 7*  P-  ”-12- 

k  Herod.  I.  2.  n.  r<2  n  'l  i'3'  &  8x  DioX  ibid- 

*  ««rrod.n.  I5S.s  Sio^’pIW  -  ilSdfcM  ' 

*  1-  a.  n.  DM.  ).  r.  7s  'b,d-  *  Dl0d' ibiJ' 
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Amahs,  one  of  the  fuccefTors  of  Pfammetichus,  conducted 
himielf  upon  the  fame  principles.  He  conferred  many  be¬ 
nefits  upon  the  Greeks,  and  gave  them  an  efhbhihment 
in  die  city  of  Naucrates.  Such  of  them  even  as  came  to 
Egypt  only  to  traffic,  were  in  certain  places  allowed  to 

ere&  altars  and  temples  r.  . 

By  the  wifdom  of  his  government,  Amafis  merited  a  place 
in  the  number  of  the  Egyytian  legillatorss.  He  is  faid  to 
have  made  new  regulations  for  the  repartition  of  the  pro 
vinces,  and  even  to  have  given  the  finiflung  ftroke  to  the 
form  of  the  government  r.  Unaer  his  reign  gjpt  wa3 
perfeétly  happy,  and  was  reckoned  to  contain  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  cities,  all  very  populous  '.  To  maintain  order  among 
fuch  a  prodigious  number  of  inhabitants, _  Amafis  made  a 
law  of  which  we  cannot  too  much  admire  the  wifdom. 
This  law  obliged  every  individual  to  make  a  declaration  e- 
very  year  before  the  governor  of  the  province,  of  his 
name,  his  profeffion,  and  the  means  of  his  fubliftence.  Who¬ 
ever  failed  in  the  fatisfaâion  of  this  law,  or  made  a  fahe 
declaration,  whoever  could  not  make  it  appear  that  he 
fupported  himfelf  by  honeft  means,  was  pumihed  w 
deadi  •-  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  fay,  that  Solon  borrowed 
this  law  from  the  Egyptians  and  eftablilh *d  it :  «  Athens  »  ; 
where  in  the  rime  of  Herodotus,  it  ftill  fubfifted  in  al 

We  ’  But  other  authors  with  more  juftice,  and  on  better 
“trita, e  the  eftablifhment  of, hi.  1»  . 
interior  to  Solon  by  fome  years.  Tins  law  was  alfo  m  u 

araoncr  feveral  other  nations  >’•  # 

Amafis  ou^ht  to  be  confidered  as  the  laft  fovereign  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  monarchy.  Nay,  it  we  believe  Xenop  on, 

"  himfelf  fubjeâed  by  C,»-.  B.,  - 

the  reign  of  Plammenitus,  his  fon,  that  CambyLs  o\e 

;  St  NN8-  f  Died.  '«"inS  de  Trévoux, 

This  fa®  appears  to  me  much  exaggerated.  Ste  the  me.noi 

Tanuary  1752»  P-  3°*  &  3'*  OQ  u  T  r-<- 

t  Herod.  1.2.11.177- ;  Diod.  l.i.  P- 88.  Loco  cit. 

*  See  Mardi,  p.  594- 595-  #  ^  „ 

y  See  Perizon.  ad  Ælian.  var.  hi  ft.  i.  4-  c- 5  •  P* 


2  Mardi  -  p  •  588. 
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turned  the  throne  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  that  this  re¬ 
nowned  and  flourtikng  country  became  only  a  province  of 
the  vail  Perfian  empire.  Egypt  never  retrieved  this  mor¬ 
tal  blow.  7  hat  kingdom  palled  fucceffively  under  the  do¬ 
minion  ol  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Tliefe  events  are 
only  pointed  at  here.  Their  recital  belongs  to  ages  beyond 
the  limits  that  I  have  preferred  myfelf. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  civil  inftitutions  and  politics  of  the 

Egyptians,  I  have  hitherto  contented  myfelf  with  relating- 

aets  limply  as  I  found  them  in  ancient  hiftorians.  Now 

that  I  think  I  have  already  laid  before  the  reader  every 

thing  belonging  properly  to  that  objeiit,  it  is  time  to  pro- 

po  e  ome  retic&ions  on  the  political  conflitution  and  laws 
of  that  monarchy. 

.  A11  antiquity  is  agreed  in  heaping  eulogies  on  the  Eg-yn- 
tians  for  the  wifdomof  their  government.  The  molt  re¬ 
nowned  perfonages  of  Greece,  thofe  whofe  parts  and  pru¬ 
dence  are  the  mold  boafted,  travelled  into  Egypt,  to  in- 
Rruél  themfelves  in  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  that  nation  ». 
•the  Grecian  legillators  drew  from  that  fource  their  rules 
and  principles  of  government  ».  Modern  writers  have  not 
on  y  adopted  the  fuffrage  of  the  ancients  ;  thev  have  even 
gone  beyond  them  in  the  matter  :  nothing  can  equal  the 
idea  they  give  us  of  Egypt.  According  to  them,  this  coun- 
try  feems  to  have  been  once  inhabited  only  by  fages.  We 
could  not  receive  a  more  pleating  image  from  a  republic 
of  philosophers.  But  is  not  this  pitâure  rather  too  highly 
finiihed  ?  Ought  we  not  to  bate  a  little  of  the  high  opinion 
commonly  entertained  of  the  politics  of  the  Egyptians,  and  ' 
of  the  wifdom  of  their  laws  1  We  ihould  examine  into  this 
without  partiality  and  without  prejudice. 

Among  the  number  of  laws  for  which  the  Egyptians 
have  deferved  fo  much  praife,  I  certainly  (hall  not  place 
that  concerning  thieves.  They  were  ordered  to  inrol  their 
names  under  a  chief,  and  to  carry  diredlly  to  him  whatever 

a  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  79.  80.  107. 

riTTpV.T  ifocrat'  ia  Bafilid-  p- 3-9- ;  str“ba'  '• 10  p-  73s- D-  ; 

Vox.  III.  Q 
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they  fliould’  (leak  Every  one  was  fure  toiecover  the  goods 
he  had  loft,  provided  he  could  defcribe  the  number  and  qua- 
lit  y  of  them,  and  fix  upon  the  time  and  place  wheie  the 
theft  was  committed.  Â  fourth  ol  the  value  was  left  with 
the  corps  by  way  of  rani  om  c.  This  regulation  which  doe^ 
no  great  honour  to  the  wiidom  of  the  Egyptians,  has 
been  attempted  to  be  excufed.  I  he  legiilator,  lay  they* 
finding  that  he  could  not  prevent  healing,  wanted  to  fur- 
nilh  his  countrymen  with  an  eafy  expedient  for  recovering 
what  had  been  ftole  from  them  a.  But  if  we  cannot  en- 
rirely  root  out  that  wicked  propenfity  of  mankind  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  goods  ol  their  neighbour,  at  leaft  we  ought  noL 
to  author! fe  it  ;  and  lurely  this  law  had  a  hired  tendency  to 
it.  Thieves  were  not  only  fecure  of  impunity,  but  of  re¬ 
ward  alfo. 

The  Egyptian  policy  may  be  taxed  upon  a  better  foun¬ 
dation  with  the  exorbitant  power  they  had  fullered  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  their  priefts.  Judges  of  the  nation  and 
matters  of  all  affairs  e,  they  poftefted  both  temporal  and 
fpiritual  authority.  The  fovereign  himfelfwasin  fome  fort 
jubordinate  to  them.  His  conducl  from  day  to  day  was 
fubjed  to  their  cenfure  ;  and  they  had  alfo  the  right  of  giving 
him  advice  f ,  and  of  directing  all  his  addons.  This  is  not  all  : 
by  the  primitive  conttitution  of  the  monarchy,  the  throne 
©f  Egypt  was  hereditary  ;  but  it  fometimes  happened  that 
the  reigning  family  became  extind,  and  in  tnat  cafe  the 
crown, was  made  eledive.  The  choice  of  the  neiv  monarch 
was  limited  ;  they  were  obliged  to  take  him  either  from  the 
body  of  priefts,  or  from  the  ft  ate  military  :  if  the  choice  fell 
upon  one  of  the  laft,  he  was  obliged  immediately  to  procure 
admiffion  into  the  facerdotal  order  s.  But  a  prieft  in  the 
like  circumftance  had  no  luch  obligation  to  the  military 
order;  fo  great  a  veneration  had  the  Egyptians  for  their 
priefts,  the  foie  depofttaries  of  the  laws  and  of  the  fciences 
©f  the  nation. 

c  DiofLl.  I.p.93.  ;  A.  Gellius,l.  it.c.iS.p.  540.  54t.  d  Diod,  I.i.p.çî, 

«  See  parti .  b.  i.  art.  4.  *  Diod.  1.  i.p.  81,84. 

»  Plato  in  polit,  p.  55°»  B,;  Plat.  t.  2,  p.  354» 
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We  mu  ft  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  mankind,  if  we  do 
not  perceive  the  inconveniencies  of  fuch  a  maxim.  So 
much  power,  fuch  flattering  diftin&ions  could  not  but  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  lovereign  authority,  and  infpire  the  priefts 
with  contempt  for  the  reft  of  the  nation,  a  contempt  which 
muft  neceflarily  prove  detrimental  to  the  ftate.  Herodotus 
gives  us  a  very  ftriking  example  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Sethon, 
prieft  of  Vulcan,  who  was  ele&ed  king  fome  time  after  Sa- 
bacos  p. 

Sethon  was  fcarce  well  fettled  on  the  throne,  when  he 
began  his  ill  treatment  of  the  military,  as  if  he  fliould  never 
have  occafion  for  their  fervice,  and  even  went  fo  far  as  to 
•deprive  them  of  the  heritages  of  land  granted  them  by  the 
kings  his  predeccifors  h.  Sethon  had  foon  caufe  to  repent 
a  conduft  fo  imprudent.  Sennacherib,  King  of  Aftyria, 
turning  his  arms  againft  Egypt,  there  -was  found  not  a  man 
among  the  nobles  or  the  military  ftate  who  would  take 
arms.  Sethon  faw  himfelf  reduced  to  make  head  againft  the 
enemy  with  an  army  railed  in  hafte,  and  compofed  of  arti- 
fans,  workmen,  and  people  of  the  meaneft  profeflions  V  He 
had  been  ruined,  if  Sennacherib  had  not  got  news  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Tirhakah,  King  of  Ethiopia,  who  was  marching 
to  the  luccour  of  Egypt  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  k. 
The  priefts,  whole  intereft  it  was  to  make  the  moll:  of  an 
event  which  feeined  to  juftify  the  condud  of  Sethon,  did 
not  fail  to  give  out,  that  Sennacherib  was  repuli'edby  a  mi¬ 
raculous  voice.  They  even  invented  a  fable  which  attributed 
all  the  glory  of  it  to  Sethon  >,  but  which  is  not  worth  exa- 
mining.  This  example  is  fufficient  to  fliew  the  had  effeds  ot 
the  too  great  privileges  and  diftindions  enjoyed  by  the 
priefts  in  Egypt. 

I  go  on  to  themoft  important  article  of  the  Egyptian  po¬ 
litics.  The  whole  people  was  divided  into  a  certain  number 
of  claftes".  Proférions  were  hereditary  in  every  family; 

*  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  14.  h  L„  2.  n.  14.  *  Id.  Ibid. 

*  Jof.  antiq.  1.  io.  c.  1.  ;  2  Kings  c.  19.  v.  9.  1  Herod.  I.  2.  n.  141. 

*  Sec  part  2.  b.  1.  c.  2. 
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the  fon  being  obliged  to  embrace  that  of  his  father  m.  The 
two  principal  bodies  of  the  date,  the  military  and  facerdotal, 
were  kept  fo  feparate  and  didinCl,  that  a  perfon  of  the  facer¬ 
dotal  race  could  not  enter  into  the  military  flate,  and  reci¬ 
procally  no  perfon  of  a  military  family  could  be  admitted 
into  the  order  of  the  prieds  n.  This  inflitution  has  been 
much  praifed.  I  am  very  far  from  paffing  fuch  a  judgment 
on  it;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  one  of  the  mod  blame  able 
and  mofl  pernicious.  As  we  have  here  under  confideration 
an  effential  point,  a  principle  highly  interefling  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  fupport  of  dates,  it  were  good  to  examine  and 
(difcufs  with  attention  the  advantages  and  inconveniences 
which  may  refult  from  the  eflablifhment  of  profeffions  here¬ 
ditary  in  families. 

It  may  be  alledged  in  favour  of  hereditary  profeffions, 
that  we  make  that  bell  which  we  have  always  feen  made, 
and  which  has  employed  us  folely  from  our  infancy;  we  ac¬ 
quire,  of  confequence,  a  much  greater  facility  of  excelling 
in  an  art  ;  every  one  adds  his  own  proper  experience  to 
that  of  his  anceftors;  by  which  means  every  art  and  every 
fcience  mud  certainly  be  carried  to  the  highed  degree  of 
perfection.  Befides,  this  cuflom  extingufhes  all  inordinate 
ambition  ;  every  one  remains  content  in  his  dation,  and  ne¬ 
ver  defires  to  quit  it  by  afpiring  to  a  rank  of  more  elevation. 
Thefe  are  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  hereditary  profeffions  ; 
at  the  fird  glance,  we  are  inclined  to  favour  them.  I  think, 
xteverthelefs,  that  thefe  reafonings  are  more  fpecious  than 
folid.  Placing  the  matter  in  a  truer  light,  we  thall  fay, 
that  fuch  an  inditution  is  entirely  contrary  to  found  politics, 
and  to  the  fundamental  maxims  of  fociety. 

That  noble  ambition  which  is  the  animating  foul  and 
fubflding  principle  of  dates,  can  never  be  found  in  countries 
where  profeffions  are  hereditary.  This  is  the  way  to  de~ 
ftroy  all  emulation.  Let  it  not  be  faid,  that  every  man 
will  exercife  his  own  profeffion  the  better,  for  that  he  can-  . 
not  leave  it  to  embrace  another.  I  affert,  that  he  will  exer- 

*  Jbid,  »  Diod.  I,  j.  p.  84, 85, 
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cife  his  profeffion  the  better,  when  by  excelling  in  it  he 
may  hope  to  attain  to  another  more  elevated.  Befides, 
who  does  not  fee  that  genius  and  talents  are  fettered  by  this 
maxim?  Such  a  one  may  be  naturally  unqualified  for  the 
profeffion  to  which  he  is  doomed,  who  perhaps  would  have 
excelled  in  another  had  the  choice  been  referred  to  hisdifpo- 
lition.  Thefe  reflexions  might  be  carried  much  farther  ; 
but  as,  in  fuch  fort  of  queflions,  experience  proves  more  than 
reafoning,  let  us  caft  our  eyes  upon  thofe  nations  who  have 
diftinguifhed  themfelvesthe  mod  by  the  lights  of  their  mind, 
and  by  the  extent  of  their  knowledge.  We  fhall  fee,  that 
it  is  not  among  the  nations  "where  profefftons  were  heredi¬ 
tary,  tliat  the  arts  and  fciences  have  made  the  greatefl  pro- 
grefs. 

This  cuflom  did  not  prevail  in  Creece  ;  yet  what  a  diffe¬ 
rence  there  is  between  the  productions  of  the  Greeks  and  ' 
thofe  of  the  Egyptians?  Let  the  admirers  of  ancient  Egypt 
extol  as  much  as  they  pleafe,  thofe  enormous  mafîès  for 
which  it  is  (till  famous.  I  fhall  do  juflice  to  the  grandeur  of 
thofe  undertakings,  and  to  the  folidity  of  their  execution.  I 
admire  the  pyramids  and  obelifks,  when  I  confider  the  ex- 
pcnie,  the  patience,  and  the  indefatigable  labour  which  the 
conftruXion  of  thefe  monuments  muff  have  coft;  but  1  am 
not  equally  touched  with  the  tafte  and  genius  of  the  artifh. 

I  fhall  fay  the  fame  thing  of  the  fciences  of  which  the 
Egyptians  may  have  given  the  firft  tinXure  to  the  Greeks,  but 
which  thole  Iall  carried  to  a  point  at  which  they  never  arrived 
in  Egypt.  A  parallel  between  the  Romans  and  Egyptians 
is  not  lefs  unfavourable  to  the  latter,  although  the  arts  and 
fciences  are  by  no  means  the  moll  fhining  part  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  charaXer  *. 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  the  nations  that  fubfift  at  prefent, 
and  make  the  lame  companion  among  them.  Two  famous 
Rates  prefent  themfelves  in  Alia;  the  Indians  and  the 

•  Orabunt  caufas  melius  ;  coslique  me  atm 
Defcribent  radio,  et  Jurgentia  fidera  dicent  : 

J  u  regerc  imper io populos.  Romane,  memento, 

(  Hoe  tibi  erunt  artesj,  facifque  im/tntere  morrm,  &c.  Ær.ei  J.  !  6. 
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Chine  fe.  In  the  Indies,  the  fon  is  obliged  to  follow  the 
profeffion  of  his  father  °.  In  China  it  is  otherwife  p.  I  am 
not  more  a  partifan  of  the  Chinefe  than  another,  and  I  am 
very  far  from  looking  upon  them  in  the  light  in  which  fome 
authors  would  place  them.  Neverthelefs,  we  muft  allow, 
that  none  of  the  Allatics  can  be  compared  with  them  ;  and 
that  the  arts  and  fciences  are  far  enough  from  being  as 
fiourilhing  in  the  Indies  as  they  are  in  China.  I  might 
bring  in  the  Arabians  in  fupport  of  my  aflertion,  if  I  want¬ 
ed  to  enlarge  upon  the  matter  ;  but  I  ffiall  clofe  it  with  affirm¬ 
ing,  that  not  one  nation  can  be  cited,  who  kept  their  pro- 
feffions  hereditary,  and  at  the  fame  time  diftinguiffied  them- 
felves  by  talents  and  by  knowledge.  I  fay,  on  the  contrary, 
that  this  inftitution  is  only  fit  to  contra#  the  genius,  and  to 
arreft  it  in  the  progrefs  it  would  otherwife  make.  This  is 
moreover  the  leak  of  the  grievances  which  refult  from  here¬ 
ditary  profeffions.  We  ffiall  make  it  appear,  that  the  like 
maxim  mufl  infallibly  draw  on  the  ruin  of  a  Hate  where  it 
has  place. 

Daily  experience  proves,  that  families  multiply  unequally 
In  all  countries.  It  may  happen,  that  one  tribe  may  multi¬ 
ply  to  infinity.  In  that  cafe,  thofe  who  compofe  it  having 
only  one  and  the  fame  trade  to  fubfift  by,  will  fall  into  po¬ 
verty,  and  will  become  not  only  ufelefs,  but  even  chargeable 
to  the  ftate.  On  the  other  hand,  many  lifeful  and  eftential 
arts  are  in  danger  of  being  loft  by  the  decay  of  the  tribes 
who  are  the  depofitaries  of  them.  Befides,  new  neceffities 
and  new  difcoveries  are  conftantly  giving  birth  to  new  arts. 
How  ffiall  thefe  arts  be  cultivated  in  fiâtes  where  every  fami¬ 
ly  is  attached  to  a  certain  profeffion  ?  It  will  be  neceftary 
then  at  every  turn  to  create  new  tribes,  and  affign  new  ranks. 
Finally,  there  are  arts  which  abolifii  themfelves  by  our  be¬ 
ing  experimentally  convinced  of  their  little  utility.  What 
will  then  become  of  the  families  which  were  the  depofitaries 
of  them  ?  and  how  will  they  be  able  to  fubfift  and  maintain 
themfelves? 

s  Lett.  édit,  t,  5.  p.  18, 19.  p  Lett.  edif.  t.  24.  p.  40. 
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However  great  tliefe  inconveniencies  may  be,  there  are 
flill  others  of  much  more  dangerous  confequence. 

What  is  the  principal  end  of  fociety  ?  It  is  union  and  con¬ 
cord  amongfl  its  members.  Thefe  ineflimable  advan¬ 
tages  can  never  be  found  in  fiâtes  where  profeffions  are  he¬ 
reditary,  and  attached  to  certain  families.  This  fort  of  divi¬ 
sion  produces  invincible  averflon,  very  different  from  fuch 
fentiments  as  fpring  from  difference  of  rank  only,  a  difference 
'which  excludes  not  reciprocal  attachments  between  inferiors 
and  fuperiors.  A  body  of  men  united  and  attached  from  their 
infancy  to  one  certain  profefTion,  know  and  efleem  only 
that  profefTion,  and  regard  all  others  with  a  fovereign  con¬ 
tempt.  From  whence  arife  innate  hatred,  indelible  jealoufy, 
and  mutual  difdain  among  all  the  members  of  the  flare. 
Mutual  good-will,  mutual  deference,  and  one  common  inter- 
efl,  are  the  prop  andbafis  of  every  kind  of  government  ;  all 
motives  to  which  are  deflroyed  by  this  wretched  policy.  It 
renders  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens ufelefs  to  each  other. 
It  acts  in  dire#  contradiction  to  the  intention  of  fociety;  the 
end  of  which  is  to  unite  the  minds  of  the  perfons  compofmg 
the  flate,  and  to  bring  them  to  regard  each  other  as  brethren, 
and  as  members  of  one  and  the  fame  body.  It  fupprefles 
the  moil  lalutary  efieCis  which  men  ought  to  draw  from  the 
neceftity  and  habitude  of  living  together.  In  fuch  fiâtes 
every  one  regards  as  an  alien,  as  a  kind  of  enemy,  a  man 
of  another  tribe  than  his  own.  Let  us  take  one  example 
more,  and  judge  of  the  paft  by  the  prefent. 

In  all  times,  the  people  of  the  Greater  India  have  been 
divided  into  different  caftes  or  tribes.  In  all  times  profef- 
fions  have  there  been  hereditary  in  families,  and  the  tribes 
have  never  been  permitted  to  contraCl  alliances  with  each 
other  7.  What  is  the  effedl  of  this  fatal  policy?  Every 
tribe  has  its  own  language,  its  own  religion,  ufages,  cuftoms, 
and  particular  laws  r.  There  are  as  many  temples  or  pagods 

1  Diod.l.  2.  p- 1 53-  >54-;  Strabo,!.  15.  p.  1029.  1^33*  ;  Arrian,  delnd.p.  530. 
£33* 

r  Voyage  de  la  Boulaye  le  Gonz.  p.  159.  160. 122.;  Voyage  of  Ovington, 
t.  1.  p.  292.;  Lct.cdif.  t.i  2.  p.  67. 
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as  there  are  tribes  ;  no  communication,  no  relation,  all  is 
feparate  and  peculiar.  Each  pagod  is  fervedby  the  minifters 
of  its  own  tribe f.  Every  trade  is  confined  to  its  own  cafte,  and 
can  be  exercifed  only  by  thofe  whofe  parents  profefted  it1. 
A  man  of  an  inferior  cafte,  whatever  merit  he  may  have,  can 
never  rife  to  one  fuperioru.  The  fciences  are  inacceffible 
to  every  tribe  but  that  of  the  Bramins  and  the  Rajas x.  Two 
men  of  different  caftes  may  not  eat  together,  approach  each 
other,  nor  converfe  familiarly  y.  They  often  come  to  blows 
on  the  fubjeél  of  precedency  z.  One  cannot  conceive  to  what 
excelles  the  human  mind  may  be  carried  by  fuch  prejudi¬ 
ces  and  fuch  infatuation  a.  There  is  fuch  a  cafte  held  fo  low 
and  contemptible,  that  thofe  belonging  to  it  dare  not  look 
a  man  in  the  face  who  is  of  a  cafte  fuperior  If  they  did  take 
that  liberty,  he  would  have  a  right  to  kill  them  on  the 
fpot b.  I  dare  not  affirm,  that  the  divifion  of  the  people 
into  different  dalles,  and  the  hereditary  profeffions,  produced 
as  bad  effects  in  Egypt  ;  but  if  the  confequence  was  the  fame, 
as  is  very  probable  c,  what  ffiall  we  think  of  the  wifdom. 
and  forefight  of  their  firft  legiflators? 

There  was  a  fault  ftill  more  eftential  in  the  conflitution 
of  the  Egyptian  government.  Marriages  were  permitted  be¬ 
tween  brothers  and  lifters  d.  That  cuftom  is  entirely  con¬ 
trary  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  good  policy.  It  could 
be  neceftary  only  when  the  earth  was  void  of  inhabitants 
and  needed  peopling  ;  but  ought  to  have  been  aboliffied  as 
foon  as  mankind  began  to  multiply,  and  political  focieties 
to  be  formed.  By  the  light  of  reafon  alone,  moft  legifla¬ 
tors  perceived  the  inconveniencies  which  muft  refait  from 
marriages  between  brothers  and  lifters.  They  were  fenfible, 
that,  without  intermarriages,  each  family  would  form  a  fe¬ 
parate  and  independent  body  in  the  ftate,  by  which  means 

f  La  Boulaye,  p.  1 59.  ;  Voyage  de  Pirard,  p.  277.  t  Lett.  édif.  t.  5.  p.  18. 

«  Lett.  édif.  t.  24.  p.  204. 

x  Ibid.  t.  26.  p.  221 .  ;  Mémoires  de  Trev.  Mars,  170L  p.  17. 
y  Lett. édif.  1. 1 2.  p.  67.;  Voyage  de  Pirard,  p.  273.  ire.  ;  Ane.  relat.  des 
Indes  et  de  la  Chine,  p.  {23.  124.  2  Lett.  édif.  t.  12.  p.  68. 

3  Ibid.  p.  96.  ire.  b  Lett.  édif.  t.  12.  p.  68. 

G  See  Herod.  !.  2.  n.  47!  167.  d  See  part  1 ,  book  1.  art.  4, 
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all  ties  of  common  interefl  muft  neceftarily  be  loofened. 
The  Chinele  proceed  upon  much  wifer  maxims  than  did  the 
Egyptians.  The  laws  of  China  not  only  forbid  the  marriage 
of  brothers  and  fillers  ;  they  do  not  even  permit  alliances  in 
the  fame  family,  be  the  affinity  ever  fo  diftant c.  This  is 
a  very  prudent  law,  and  founded  on  the  truell  policy.  It 
was  ellablilhed  not  only  to  unite  all  the  fubjedls  in  one 
common  intereft,  but  alio  to  prevent  any  particular  family 
from  combining  and  forming  confederacies,  a  fort  of  union 
which  is  always  prejudicial  to  a  ftate. 

What  the  partifans  of  the  Egptians  moft  efteem  in  the 
chai  acier  and  genius  of  that  people,  is  their  attachment  to 
their  cuftoms  and  their  refpedt  for  their  laws.  They  have  be¬ 
llowed  the  greateft  praifes  on  their  conftancy  in  obferving 
them,  and  their  ftridlnefs  in  permitting  no  deviation  from  the 
primitive  uiages  of  the  monarchy.  The  introdu&ion  of  a 
novelty  was,  lay  they,  a  prodigy  in  Egypt.  All  was  done  by 
precedent  f.  The  Egyptians  difdained  to  borrow  any  thing 
from  other  nations  ». 

Certain  however  it  is,  that  the  Egyptians  can  deferve 
no  peculiar  eulogium  on  this  account.  It  is  a  principle  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  eaftern  nations.  We  know,  that  the  Orien¬ 
tals  are  ftritftly  attached  to  their  proper  cuftoms,  and  never 
change  them.  Their  ways  of  thinking  and  aéling  are  the 
fame  they  ever  were.  Beftdes,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  tem- 
perature  of  the  air  and  the  pofltion  of  climates  have  a  con- 
liderable  influence  on  the  char adleri flic  humour  of  a  people. 
The  always  uniform  temperature  of  Egypt  is  the  caufe  of 
the  folidity  and  conftancy  of  the  inhabitants.  It  remains  to 
inquire  whether  this  virtue  pulhed  to  excefs,  may  not  be¬ 
come  a  vice. 

We  cannot  refleeft  too  much,  nor  take  too  many  precau¬ 
tions  before  we  tamper  with  the  ancient  conftitutions  of  a 
ftate,  and  attempt  any  alterations  ;  this  fcruple,  however, 
ought  to  have  its  hounds.  It  is  certain,  from  experience, 
that  a  law  may  have  been  very  good  at  one  time,  yet  ceafe 

r  Martini,  I.  i .  p.  31.  f  Plato  de  leg.  1.  2.  p.  789.  1.  *\  p.  886.  ;  Diod 
h  ».  p.  74.  ;  Porphyr.  de  abftin.  1.  4.  p.  37».  «  Herod.  1.  2.  n  9.  ' 
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to  be  fo  at  another,  and  even  become  a  grievance.  It  is  e- 
qually  true,  that  there  are  laws  whole  bad  tendencies  time 
only  can  difcover.  Circunift  antes  change,  and  it  then  be¬ 
comes  neceflary  to  change  the  political  fyftem  alfo,  to 
aboli  Hi  the  ancient  laws,  and  to  fubftitute  new  ones  in  their 
place's.  It  is  impollible  that  the  fir  ft  legiiiator  iliould  have 
forefeen  every  thing.  Why  Ihould  we  not  avail  ourfelves 
of  life ful  difcoveries  made  in  other  climates?  Is  an  in- 
ftitution  of  lefs  value  becaufe  it  is  not  our  work?  Or  ought 
that  motive  to  prevent  our  appropriating  it,  when  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  may  refult  from  it  are  evident  ?  In  a  word, 
a  rigid  attention  to  the  obfervation  of  ancient  laws,  and 
•refpeft  for  antique  cuftoms,  ought  never  to  extend  fo 
far  as  to  reftrain  the  efforts  of  genius  and^  imagination. 
Time  only  can  give  perfection  to  arts  a.nd  fciences.  hlew 
lights  are  acquired  every  day,  and  every  day  our  views  are 
rectified  and  extended.  Experience  lays  open  the  errors 
and  abfurdities  of  ancient  practices.  It  is  then  the  part  of 
rood  policy  to  reform  the  old  and  erroneous  ufages,  and 
lo  invent  and  eftabliih  more  fuitabie  methods  in  their 
room.  This  neverthelefs  is  what  could  not  be  done  in  E- 
f ypt."  Couftantly  tied  to  the  obfervance  of  primitive  cu- 
iloms,  they  were  not  permitted  to  deviate  from  them  on 
any  occafion  :  the  laws  exprefsly  forbade  it h. 

The  effet  of  this  pernicious  manner  of  thinking  has  been 
fuch,  that,  generally  fpeaking,  the  oriental  nations  have 
made  no  proficiency  in  any  kind  whatfoever.  ^  They  have 
drawn  no  improvement  or  advantage  from  their  frequent 
commerce  with  the  Europeans,  but  always  limited  and 
bound  to  their  ancient  ufages,  they  are  the  fame  juft  now 
that  they  were  3000  years  ago.  I  think  the  reafon  oi  this 
may  be  found  in  what  I  have  formerly  faid  on  the  eftabliih- 
ment  of  hereditary  profeffions  in  families.  If  they  had  per¬ 
mitted  the  introduction  of  new  arts,  they  muft  have  created 
new  tribes,  and  differed  the  depofttaries  01  their  ancient 
knowledge  to  perifn  with  w7ant. 


I1  Plato,  Diod.  Porphyr.  locisjvfra  cit. 
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No twi th (landing  the  defers  which  we  have  here  taken 
notice  of  in  the  Egyptian  politics,  we  mud,  however,  do 
juftice  to  thefe  people,  and  acknowledge  that  thefe  imper¬ 
fections  are  made  amends  for  by  many  excellent  maxims, 
and  admirable  principles,  filch,  in  a  word,  as  are  fulticient 
to  make  us  conceive  a  very  advantageous  idea  of  their  le- 
giilaturs. 

The  Egyptians  were  certainly  acquainted  with  many  ol 
the  trued  maxims  of  government.  This  grave  and  ierious 
nation  ealily  comprehended,  that  the  true  end  of  politics  is 
to  make  the  people  happy,  and  that  they  can  only  be  lo 
in  proportion  as  they  are  inspired  with  fentiments  of  vii~ 
tue  and  gratitude.  With  this  view,  the  attention  of  the 
legi (lature  was  turned  to  conciliate  mutual  relpedt  among 
the  citizens,  and  to  imprefs  them  with  a  jud  and  ready 
knowledge  of  their  relative  duties.  Hence  thofe  feverc 
laws  againd  murder,  adultery,  and  rapes,  and  all  thofe 
regulations  invented  and  edablidied  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
citizens  againd  each  other  Hence  that  infinite  refped 
they  paid  to  old  men.  The  youths  were  obliged  to  rife 
at  their  approach  and  yield  them  every  where  the  fird 
place  k.  In  line,  the  legiflature  took  care  to  carry  the 
rules  of  civility  to  the  greated  extent  ».  Thefe  were  fo  many 
civil  and  political  ties  invented  to  redrain  licentioufnefs, 
and  maintain  peace  and  good  order  among  the  citizens  ; 
they  were  fo  many  expedients  adapted  to  inculcate  fweet- 
nels  of  temper,  and’capable  of  preferving  union,  by  banilh- 
ing  all  the  vices  which  proceed  from  harfli  ami  unpolifhed 
characters. 

From  the  fame  principle  are  derived  the  laws  relating 
to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the  cudom  of  embalming  and 
depofiting  them  in  magnificent  fepulchres,  and  that  of  re¬ 
garding  the  dead  body  of  a  father  as  the  hired  pledge  for 
the  debt  of  his  fon  ®.  All  thefe  inditutiorts  tended  to 
nourilh  filial  love  and  veneration  for  parents.  They  who 
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had  fo  great  a  refped  for  their  fathers  when  dead,  muff 
certainly  have  treated  them  with  deference  when  alive. 
That  glory  which  is  allowed  the  Egyptians  of  being  the 
moll  grateful  of  all  men  ",  demondrates  the  judnefs  of  the 
meafures  which  the  legiflators  had  taken  to  ingrave  that 
virtue  in  the  hearts  of  their  people. 

But  there  is  one  cudom  of  the  Egyptians  which  deferves 
all  the  praifes  we  can  poffibly  bedow  ;  it  is  that  of  bringing 
the  memory  of  the  dead  into  judgment,  and  making  the 
lives  of  the  deceafed  pafs  a  rigorous  examination  before 
the  honours  of  fepulture  vrere  decreed  them.  The  trial 
was  held  in  public.  It  was  the  people  who  decided 
and  pronounced  fentencê  °  ;  and  certainly  there  could  not 
on  fuch  occafions  be  a  more  competent  judge.  This  was 
an  excellent  method  for  keeping  the  whole  nation  in  their 
duty,  the  kings  themfelves  not  being  exempt  from  it. 
Hidory  prefents  us  with  no  cuflom  more  prudent  or  more 
politic,  tending  to  infpire  the  citizens  with  the  nobled 
fentiments  of  honour  and  virtue.  Maxims  like  this  have 
always  been  the  foundation  of  fuch  empires  as  are  known 
to  have  fubfided  the  longed  time,  and  with  the  greatefl 
glory. 

CHAP.  V. 

;  Of  Greece . 

I  Have  already  indicated  in  the  preceding  volume  a  part 
of  the  revolutions  which  Greece  underwent  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  ages  which  are  now  under  conlideration. 
There  we  faw  how  the  return  of  the  Heraclidæ  into  Pelo- 
ponnefus  had  produced  an  entire  change  in  the  different 
principalities  of  that  part  of  Europe  p.  It  mud  be  remem¬ 
bered  alfo,  that  about  the  fame  time  Thebes  and  Athens, 
Whofe  government  had  hitherto  been  monarchical,  changed 
it  into  the  republican  *.  There  were  dill  other  cornmo- 

31  Diod.  1. 1.  p.  iot .  ®  ibid,  p.  84.  to3« 
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lions  in  Greece.  Some  kingdoms  which  had  been  formed 
01  lginally  came  to  an  end,  and  i'ome  new  ones  were  raifed 

’  rf er  'î'r  example  °f  Thebes  and  Athens, 
eiefted  themfelves  alfo  into  republics'.  The  hiftory  of 

all  thele  different  Hates  is  not  equally  interellino- 
We  may  affirm,  that  the  knowledge  of  that  of  Athens  and 
ot  Lacedæmon  only  is  of  any  importance.  Thefe  two  cities 
y  means  of  the  afeendant  and  fuperiority  they  acquired  in 
jreece  directed  the  motions,  and  even  modelled  the  (Geni¬ 
us  of  the  whole  nation.  Athens  and  Lacedæmon  were  the 
leaders  m  all  the  principal  events  in  which  the  Greeks 
were  concerned  :  infomuch  that  if  we  carefully  ftudy  the 
hiftory  of  thefe  two  cities,  we  (hall  be  perfedtly  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  character,  genius,  and  politics  of  the 
Greeks  I  11, all  therefore  content  myfelf  with  laying  open 
the  Athenian  and  Spartan  principles  of  government;  with 
examining  the  form  of  it,  and  pointing  out  the  differences 
between  the  governing  maxims  of  thefe  two  republics. 


article  I. 

I 

Athens. 


^Lthough  the  Athenians,  like  all  the  other  ftates  of 
Greece,  were  originally  governed  by  kings,  never 
any  pcop.e  were  more  ftrongly  inclined  to  democracy. 
The  power  of  their  kings  reftrained  nearly  to  the  mere 
command  of  the  armies,  was  nothing  in  time  of  peace'. 

I  lutaich  obferves,  that  in  Homer’s  catalogue  of  the  Grecian 
forces  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  the  poef  diftinguillms  the 
Athenians  by  the  name  People  «.  Yet  at  that  time  thev 
were  governed  by  a  king  *.  Homer,  by  this  diftindion 
undoubtedly  intended  to  make  known  the  bent  of  the 
Athenians  towards  democracy,  and  give  us  to  underftand  that 


r 

r 
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the  principal  authority  refuted  in  the  people.  Upon  the 
death  of  Codrus,  a  difference  which  arofe  among  ms  chil- 
dren,  fumiflied  the  Athenians,  weary  of  monarchical  go- 

vernment,  with  a  pretext  to  aboiiih  it.  . 

Codrus,  the  prince  who  fo  generoufly  facnficed  mm- 
felf  for  his  people,  left  two  children,  Medon  and  Nileus 
Medon  was  the  eldeft,  and  in  that  right  ought  to  tave  uc 
ceeded  to  the  crown  ;  but  Nileus  oppoied  it  under  p.  e- 
tence  that  Medon  being  a  cripple,  fuch  a  deformity 
graded  the  majefty  of  the  throne  The  Athenians  refer¬ 
red  the  decifion  of  this  difference  to  the  oracle  of  Delpnos. 
The  Pythian  prieftefs  pronounced  m  favour  ol  Medon,  an 

adjudged  hipt  the  crown  y .  .  ,  ç  i  „ 

This  decifion  which  confirmed  the  right  of  Med  , 
ought  to  have  removed  all  obftacles  ;  but  either  the  people 
had  no  regard  for  it,  or,  which  is  mod  likely,  the  fenfo  of 

the  oracle  had  an  ambiguity,  which  the  WuThonar’ 
preted  fo  as  to  favour  their  inclination  to  abolJi  m  .. 

L  Be  that  as  it  will,  they  took  occafion  from  thence 

to  change  the  form  of  their  government,  an  uppres  - 

royal  authority.  Jupiter  was  declared  foie  monarch 
Athens  ».  For  the  government  of  the  date  tney  cho.e  ma- 
gidrates  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  At  chon  i  . 
don  had  no  advantage  hut  that  of  being  honoured  wrdirtm 
dignity.  The  firft  Archontes  were  perpetual,  he  who  was 

in  veiled  with  that  office,  held  it  foi  life  . 

This  new  form  of  government  fubfifted  33 1  years.  B te 
the  Athenian  people,  who  were  fond  to  exce,s  o  libeity 
without  bounds,  looked  upon  the  perpetual  archontate  a-  too 
lively  an  image  of  royalty.  Refolved  to  abolnn  even  the 
ihadow  of  it,  they  reduced  the  exercife  of  the  arenontate 

This  redu&ion,  however,  did  not  produce  tranqu  .}  ■ 
Tealoufy  and  the  natural  inquietude  of  the  Athenians  re- 
prefented  that  fpaceof  ten  years  as  too  long  and  dangeious. 


»  Pa  11  fan.  1.7.  c.  2.  init, 
z  See  Marfham.'p. 
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With  a  view  of  oftener  refuming  the  authority  which 
they  reluctantly  intruded  to  their  magidrates,  this  dif- 
tiuiHul  people  thought  tit  to  abridge  the  time  of  their 
functions,  and  at  lad  they  reduced  the  term  ot  the  archon- 
tate  to  one  year  only  d. 

^  Thefe  revolutions  expofed  Athens  to  the  greated  calami¬ 
ties.  A  power  lb  limited  as  that  of  the  archontes  wasinfuffi- 
cjent  to  redrain  redlefs  fpirits,  become  jealous  to  excels  of 
liberty  and  independence.  Fadions  and  broils  arole  every 
day,  and  all  concord  was  at  an  end  c.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  determine  exadly  what  was  the  form  of  government  at 
Athens  till  the  time  of  Solon.  Ancient  authors  have  not 
explained  themfelves  precifely  on  this  fubjed.  We  find 
nothing  in  their  writings  which  can  give  us  a  clear  idea  of 
it.  It  is  very  probable,  that,  for  the  internal  government 
and  prefervation  of  the  date,  they  obferved  mod  of  the 
laws  by  which  Athens  was  governed  in  the  time  of  their 
Kings  f. 

Athens  was  in  fuch  a  firuation  as  mud  have  drawn  on 
its  total  ruin.  Misfortunes  inllrud.  The  Athenians 
perceived  that  the  date  could  not  fubfid  amidd  the 
troubles  and  diflenlions  which  didraded  it.  They  then 
conluiered  how  to  check  that  fpirit  of  independence  which 
polie i bed  the  citizens.  For  this  important  work  they  cad 
their  eyes  on  Draco,-  an  illudrious  perfonage,  of  known 
wifdom  and  probity,  and  well  veried  in  divine  and  human 
laws  s.  They  intruded  him  with  authority  necelfary  to  re¬ 
form  the  date,  and  to  publilli  fuch  laws  as  might  remedy 
grievances  which  it  was  high  time  to  put  an  end  to. 
As  the  name  of  Draco  is  found  in  the  lid  of  the  .4rchontcs, 
we  may  believe,  that  it  was  during  his  magidracy  that  he 
undertook  to  reform  the  republic. 

We  do  not  find  that  before  Draco  the  Athenians  had  any 
body  of  laws  reduced  into  writing  h.  They  might  indeed 

d  Ibid.  e  Plut,  in  Solon,  p.84.  85.  t  See  Paufan.l.  4.  c.s.fubfin. 
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have  had  written  laws »,  but  they  had  not  compiled  them, 
nor, formed  a  code  of  them.  The  adminiflration  of  the 
laws  was  fo  uncertain,  that  almoft  all  the  judgments  were 
arbitrary.  They  had  not  even  fpecified  what  avions  were 
criminal,  and  what  punifhment  fhould  be  inflidled  on  thofe 
who  committed  them  k.  Draco  may  be  regarded  as  the 
firff  legiflator  of  Athens  E 

He  was  of  a  hard  and  auflere  chara&er.  His  feverity  was 
extreme,  and  making  no  diffindtion  between  offences,  he 
puniftied  with  death  the  flightful  fault,  equally  with  the 
inofl  enormous  crime  m.  Draco  renewed  alfo  the  law  which 
ordered  profecutions  againit  things  inanimate,  when  they 
had  occafioned  the  death  of  anyone".  Being  afked  why 
he  decreed  capital  punifhment  for  all  forts  of  faults  ;  be- 
caufe,  anfwered  he,  the  fmallefl  appears  to  me  worthy  of 
death,  and  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  other  punifhment 
for  the  greatefl  Herodicus  faid  of  the  laws  of  Draco, 
that  they  feemed  lefs  the  work  of  a  man  than  of  a  dragon, 
alluding  to  the  name  of  the  legiflator  p.  Demades,  a  fa¬ 
mous  orator,  charadlerifed  them  very  well,  when  he  faid 
they  were  not  writen  with  ink,  but  with  blood  Ariffotle 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  a  great  account  of  them, 
fmee  he  fays  that  they  were  remarkable  for  nothing  but  their 
cruelty  r.  There  remains  nothing  of  the  laws  of  Diaco, 
except  fome  fcattered  fragments  in  different  authors  *.  We 
do  not  find  that  this  legiflator  changed  any  thing  in  the 
form  of  government *.  He  only  conflitutqd  a  new  court 
called  the  Ephetes  This  tribunal  compofed  of  fifty-one 
judges,  chofen  amongft  thofe  of  the  greatefl  diflindfion 
in  the  (late,  became  the  chief  tribunal  of  Athens.  They 

s  Demofthenes  fpeaks  of  a  law  of  Thefeus  wrote  upon  a  pillar  of  Hone.  In 
Neaeram>  p.  673.  C. 

fc  See  part  2.  book  1 .  art.  8.  1  A.  Gell.l.  1.  c.  18. 

J»  Plut,  in  Sol.  p.  87.  E.  B  Ibid.  0  Ibid. 

p  Arid:,  rhet.  1.  2.  c.  23.  p.  579.  B.  1  Plut,  locofufra  at. 

r  Polit.  1.  2.C.  I2.p.  337.C. 

r  Thylius  has  made  a  collection  of  them,  apud  Gronov.  thef.  Gr.  antig 
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appealed  to  them  from  the  decifions  of  all  the  other  jurif- 
dichons,  as  the  foie  judges  in  the  laft  refort.  This  great 
hdtre  of  the  Ephetes  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  Areo¬ 
pagus  humbled  by  Draco,  relumed  its  ancient  fplendor 
under  Solon. 

The  laws  of  Draco  were  too  violent  to  fubfift  Ion»,  if  they 
had  been  fir iftly  executed  ;  the  law  would  have  ddtroyed 
more  citizens  than  the  fcoimges  of  heaven,  or  the  fword  of 
tue  enemy.  They  were  obliged  therefore  to  f  ften  the  ri¬ 
gour  of  them;  and  the  extreme  feverity  of  thefe  laws  led 
jnto  the  opposite  excels,  licentioufnefs  and  impunity.  Fac¬ 
tions  and  divifions  were  renewed  with  greater  force  than 
e.er.^  They  relapfed  into  their  fir  ft  troubles.  The  republic 
fpnt  into  as  many  parties  as  there  were  different  forts  of  in¬ 
habitants  in  Attica  *.  They  were  ready  to  come  to  the 
work  extremities.  In  this  danger  they  had  recourfe  to  So¬ 
lon,  who,  by  Ins  rare  qualities,  and  particularly  by  his  <rreat 
moderation,  had  acquired  the  affection  and  veneration  of 
tiie  whole  city  y.  .  They  preffed  him  to  labour  the  cefTation 

of  dilcord,  by  taking  upon  himfelf  the  management  of  pu¬ 
blic  affairs. 


Solon  hefitated  long  before  he  would  charge  himfelf  with 
a  commiffion  of  fo  much  difficulty*;  at  length  he  was  elected 
Archon,  without  the  form  of  drawing  lots  as  in  other  elec¬ 
tions  »,  and  with  unanimous  confent  they  named  him 
lovereign  arbiter  and  legiflator  of  Athens  *>, 

Solon,  inverted  with  abfolute  authority,  and  marter  of 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens,  applied  himfelf  rtrenuouf- 
ly  to  reform  the  government  of  Athens.  He  conduced 
iumfelf  with  all  the  firm  nefs  and  prudence  require  in  L 
rtatcfman.  Although  he  knew  perfectly  the  whole  extent 
of  the  evil,  yet  he  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  correct  cer¬ 
tain  abufes  which  appeared  too  rtrong  to  he  remedied.  He 
undertook  no  changes,  but  fuch  as  he  hoped  to  make  the 
Athenians  rclifli  by  means  of  reafon,  or  force  them  to  acccrt 
by  the  weight  of  authority,  wifely  tempering,  as  lie  laid 
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] timfalf,  farce  with  lenity.  Thus  being  affied,  whether 
the  laws  which  he  had  given  the  Athenians  were  the  bed 
which  could  have  been  prefcribed  them  ?  yes,  lays  he,  the 
bed  that  they  were  capable  of  receiving  c. 

Solon  began  with  repealing  all  the  laws  of  Draco,  except 
thofe  which  regarded  murderers  ■>.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
police  of  the  date,  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  didribution  of  offices, 
dignities,  and  magidracies.  He  left  them  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  rich,  whom  he  didributed  into  three  different  claffes 
relative  to'  their  different  abilities.  Thofe  whofe  revenue 
amounted  annually  to  five  hundred  measures,  as  wed  of 
grain  as  of  dried  fruits  and  drinks,  composed  the  firft  clafs. 
In  the  fécond  were  ranked  fuch  citizens  as  had  three  hun¬ 
dred,  and  could  maintain  a  horfe  in  time  of  war.  In  the 
third  were  placed  thofe  who  had  two  hundred  e.  1  he  fourth 
and  lad  clafs  comprehended  all  hirelings,  and  fuch  as  lived 

by  their  labour  f.  ^  , 

'  The  citizens  of  this  clafs  were  never  admitted  into  offices. 

Solon  gave  them  only  the  right  of  voting  in  the  public  afifem- 
blies.  This  privilege,  which  at  the  beginning  appeared  of 
little  confluence,  became  in  the  end  very  confiderable, 
and  rendered  the  people  abfolute  maders  of  affairs,  teeing 
the  greater  part  of  law-fuits  and  differences  were  brought 
back  to  the  people  by  right  of  appeal  from  an  the  fentences 
of  the  magidrates.  Beddes,  as  the  laws  of  Solon  had  the 
defedl  of  being  written  with  much  obfcurity,  they  perpetual¬ 
ly  wanted  explanation;  and  toe  public  affemhlies  had  the  foie 
rio-ht  of  determining  what  fenfe  ought  to  he  given  them*. 
It°was  alfo  in  thefe  affemblies,  that  the  greated  affairs  of 
the  date  were  decided,  fuch  as  peace  and  war,  treaties,  the 

regulation  of  the  finances,  &c. 

Thus  the  conftitution  of  thp  government  of  Athens  was 
purely  democrat! cal  ;  that  is,  all  the  authority  was  in  the 
Jiancis  of  the  people11.  It  appears,  that  Solon  was  fenfiole 

c  plat,  in  Sol.  p.  86.  C.  d  Ælian.  var.  hi'ft.  1.  8.  c.  to.  ,  Plut.  p.  87.  E. 

-  Arift .  polit.  1.  2.  c.  12.  f  Plut.  p.  87.  E.  &  Arift.  Plut,  lociscit. 

-*  Plato  in  MeasT,.  p...  519.  ,  Demuith.  in  Men  era  m;  p.  875.  C. 
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of  the  inconveniencies  of  the  excelïive  power  which  he  had 
trulied  to  the  multitude.  He  confidered  ho\v  to  give  it  a 
check  ;  and,  in  this  view,  he  chofe  out  of  every  tribe,  a  hun¬ 
dred  perfons  of  merit,  of  whom  he  compofed  a  new  council 
called  the  fenate.  As  in  the  time  of  this  legillator  there 
were  only  four  tribes,  the  number  of  the  lenators  was  400. 
The  people  could  only  make  decrees  on  what  had  been  de¬ 
bated  and  propofed  in  the  fenate  >.  Before  the  fenate  could 
affemhle,  the  iubjed  on  which  they  were  to  deliberate  was 
to  be  publicly  notified  k.  After  the  affair  had  been  exami¬ 
ned,  they  read  to  the  people  what  had  been  concluded  in 
the  fenate.  Thofe  who  had  a  mind  to  fpeak,  then  mounted 
the  tribunal  of  harangues.  When  afterwards  they  came 
to  vote,  the  public  crier  began  with  calling  with  a  loud 
voice  the  citizens  who  had  palled  the  age  of  fifty  years  l, 
and  proceeded  to  thofe  of  thirty;  for  that  age  mull  have 
been  attained  before  any  one  could  have  right  of  fulfrage 
in  the  public  allemblies.  In  the  firft:  place,  they  decided 
whether  the  affair  ihould  be  put  under  deliberation.  In  e  fi¬ 
fed,  the  people  had  the  power  either  purely  and  limply  to 
rejed  the  decree  of  the  fenate,  or  to  order  the  execution  of 
it  after  examination  ra.  It  is  on  this  fubjed,  that  Anacharfis 
laid  one  day  to  Solon  :  “  I  wonder,  that,  among  you,  lages 
“  ihould  only  have  the  right  of  deliberating,  while  that  of 
“  deciding  is  referved  for  fools 

To  re-efUblilh  the  authority  of  the  Areopagus  deprefled 
by  Draco,  had  been  one  of  the  firft:  cares  of  Solon.  To  this 
augufl  court  he  committed  the  general  infpedion  over  the 
whole  Hate,  and  the  care  of  feeing  the  laws  obferved,  of 
which  he  made  them  the  guardians  °.  It  is  unneceflary  to  en¬ 
ter  into  any  detail  of  the  civil  regulations  of  this  legillator, 
they  are  fufficiently  known.  We  know  the  homage  paid 
by  the  Romans  to  the  laws  of  Solon,  fome  of  which  fubiilt 
to  this  day,  feeingthey  were  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
law  adopted  by  almoH  all  Europe.  It  appears,  that  Solon 

'  Plut.  p.  88.  D.  k  Potteri  arcbcol.  1.  1 .  c.  26.  p.  122, 

1  Plut  t.  2  p-  78*.  C.  11  See  Siçon  de  rep.  Alhen.  1.  2.  c.  34. 
a  Plut,  in  Sol.  p.  81.  B.  0  Plut.  p.  88.  F.;  Athen.  1.  4.  c.  19.  p.  168. 
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had  borrowed  many  of  them  from  the  Egyptians  p.  They  in- 
graved  them  upon  rolls  of  wood  fet  into  frames,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  eafily  turned  round  w  Thefe  monuments 
were,  firfh  depofited  in  the  citadel,  and  afterwards  in  the  Pry- 
taneum,  to  the  end  that  all  the  world  might  have  accefs  to 
confult  themr.  Some  of  thefe  frames  and  rolls  fubfifted 
ffill  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  f. 

To  explain  the  conftitution  of  the  government  of  Athens, 
is  to  make  known  its  defeats.  Every  ftate  where  the  people 
judges  and  decides,  is  efTentially  vitious.  How  in  effect  is  it 
poffible  to  debate  affairs  in  affemblies  fo  numerous?  How 
is  it  poffible  even  to  be  heard?  We  may  judge  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  auditors  compofing  the  affemblies  at  Athens,  by  the 
number  of  fuffrages  which  the  law  exacted  when  a  citizen 
was  to  be  banifhed  by  the  offracifm,  or  a  ff ranger  to  be 
adopted,  in  either  cafe,  fix  thou  land  votes  at  leak  were 
neceffary  t.  What  troubles  moreover  muff  not  have  been 
occafioned  by  party-diviffons,  and  the  diverfity  of  opinions, 
interefts,  and  private  views  ? 

Solon,  to  make  ufe  of  an  expreffion  of  Plutarch,  had 
believed  that  the  government  of  Athens,  fixed  and  fecured 
by  the  Areopagus  and  the  fenate  of  four  hundred,  as  by 
two  firm  and  immoveable  anchors,  would  ceafe  to  be  agi¬ 
tated  and  tormented  u.  The  luccefs  however  did  not  an* 
Ever  hi  a  expectation.  Never  ftate  was  more  agitated,  or 


•  Solon  J  entent  us  adjutus  Ægypti  facer  dotum,  latis  jnjio  moder  amine  legibus, 
Romano  quoque  juri  maximum  addidit  firmamentum.  Amin,  Marcell  1  22  c 
16.  p.  346. 

It  is  true,  that,  according  to  Herodotus,  l.i .  n.  29.  and  Plut.  p.  92.  Solon 
was  not  in  Egypt  till  after  he  had  publifhed  his  laws  ;  but  this  legiflator  either 
under  flood  the  laws  of  Egypt  before  his  voyage,  or  elfe  he  added  to  thofe 
laws,  and  corrected  them  by  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  in  Egypt  ;  for  it  is 
certain,  even  by  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  Ammianus 
Marcel linus,  that  Solon  had  borrowed  many  laws  from  the  Egyptians.  See 
Heiod.  1.2.11.177.;  Diod.  1.  1 .  p.  88. 92.;  Amm,  Marcell.  1.  22.  c.  16.  p.  846. 

1  Plot.  1. 1.  p.  92.  B.  t.  2.  p.  79.;  A.  Gellius,  1.  2.  c.  12.;  Suid  in  Afavs;,  t.  r. 
p,  240.  in  ,  t.  2.  p.  420. 

r  Poll'« 1-  8.  c.  jo.  fegm .  128.  f  Plut.  fupr3. 

AnMde,°p .%ï  p€*erm’  p'  E  '  PolIux>  8.  c.  5.  fegm.  20.  ;  PluUn 
a  In  Sol.  p.  83,  £, 
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tom  by  more  cruel  diflenfions.  The  caufe  can  only  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  too  great  authority  poflefled  by  the  people. 

The  rallmels  and  licentioufuefs  of  the  populai>-afIfemb!ies 
“  llave  ruined  the  republics  of  Greece,”  fays  Cicero-.'  I 
add,  and  particularly  that  of  Athens. 

Solon  had  indeed  forefeen  the  abufe  which  the  people 

would  make  of  the  power  which  he  had  intrufted  to  them 

and  had  therefore  devifed  a  check  to  reftrain  them  ;  but 

Hus  check  was  not  fufficient.  The  Areopagus  ‘had  no  part 

in  the  government  ;  and  the  fenate  depending  itfelf  upon 

the  people,  could  not  repair  a  conftitution  of  ftate  effen- 

Tially  bad  and  defective.  There  was  even  a  radical  vice  in 

the  conftitution  of  this  fenate  defigned  for  a  reftraint  upon 

the  people.  It  was  too  numerous.  Compofed  in  its  ongi- 

nai  of  400  perfons,  it  afterwards  confifted  of  600  E.xpe 

nence  has  always  manifefted,  that  the  talents  of  the  greateft 

men  are  cramped  when  they  are  afTembled  ;  and  that  where 

there  is  the  greateft  number  of  fages,  there  is  alfo  the  leafl 
'vv]idom  r. 

We  commonly  view  the  Athenians  on  their  favourable 
and  advantageous  fide.  We  are  ftruck  with  the  fhining  i- 
mages  of  the  h.ftory  of  Athens,  and  impofed  upon  by  its 
luftie.  \\e  aie  dazzled  oy  the  battles  of  Marathon  and 
Salamis,  by  the  pomp  of  the  fpetf acles,  by  the  tafte  and 
magnificence  of  the  public  monuments,  by  that  croud  of 
great  men  excellent  in  every  way,  which  will  render  tl^ 
name  of  Athens  for  ever  precious  and  memorable  Sc- 

..hc.c.s,  if  wc  would  examine  the  interior  ftate  of  this 
!'P“  ’ihc’,,v,ery  d'.ferent  fcenes  would  prefent  themfelves  - 

,  10u  d  ffeaftatc  >11  inccflant  combuftion,  afTemblies 

»,  ays  tumultuous,  a  people  perpetually  agitated  by  brigues 
am  a  10ns,  and  abandoned  to  the  impetuofity  of  the  vïleft 

]rgr;  thC  T°ft  ilMHous  Perfecuted  hanifl!: 

ci  ,  an  continually  expofed  to  violence  and  injuftice  • 
^rtue  was  preferthed  at  Athens,  and  fervices  done  theiT 


x  Pro  FIjcco,  n.  7.  t.  5.  p.  244. 

/  Scc  Pl  uoin  .%ib.  10.  p.  44g.  b. 


>  Perfian  letters,  let.  ic6. 

*  Id.  in  2.  p  454.  456. 
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country  forgot,  nay  often  punifhed  by  the  oftracifm.  What 
a  government  was  that  where  the  fight  of  fuch  citizens  as 
had  heft  ferved  theflate  was  odious  and  insupportable  ! 
Valerius  Maximus  had  reafon  to  exclaim,  u  Happy  Athens, 
«  after  fuch  un  juft  treatment,  (till  to  have  found  citizens 
«  who  loved  their  country b.”  The  hiftory  of  all  the  other 
people  of  Greece  cannot  furnifh  near  fo  many  examples  ot 
injuftice  and  ingratitude  towards  the  benefactors  of  the  flate, 

as  does  the  fmgle  city  of  Athens. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  good  nature,  geneio- 
fity,  and  even  greatnefs  of  foul,  formed  the  general  and 
predominant  character  of  the  Athenians.  We  might  cite 
a  thoufand  examples.  I  fliall  relate  no  other  than  the  law 
which  ordained  the  conducting  into  the  right  road  whom¬ 
ever  had  happened  to  loie  it c.  But  the  populace  will  al¬ 
ways  be  populace  ;  every  where  fickle,  capricious,  unjuft, 
cruel,  and  hurried  away  by  the  firft  impreffions.  Every 
individual  Athenian  was  naturally  good-natured,  affable, 
obliging  ;  but  in  the  public  aflemblies  it  was  no  longer  the 
fame  man  *.  Ariftophanes  reprefents  the  people  of  Athens 
under  the  emblem  of  an  old  man,  very  lenfible  at  home, 
but  who  falls  into  dotage  in  the  public  affembhes  The 
unequal  conduct  of  the  Athenians  difgufted  their  allies,  and 
at  length  entirely  alienated  them.  It  was  ftill  moie  infup- 
por table  to  the  cities  of  their  dependence.  They  treated 
them  with  the  utmoft  rigour  Thofe  cities  were  forced  to 
endure  the  caprices  of  a  people  flattered  and  perpetually 
feduced  by  their  orators  ;  that  is  to  fay,  according  to  Plato, 
fomething  more  dangerous  and  more  terrible  than  the 
caprices  of  a  prince  fpoiled  by  the  flattery  and  homage 
of  a  few  inconfiderable  courtiers. 


b  l.  5-  c.  g.  c  Cicero  de  offic.  1.  3.  n.  13. 

a  See  Plato  de  leg.  1.  3.  ;  Xenophon  de  rep.  Athen.  ;  Polyb.  1.  6.  c. 


iElian.  var.  hift.  1.  2.  c.  19.  1.  3. 
*  In  Equit.  aCt.  2.  fcen.  2. 


c.  18.  1.  5.  C.  13. 

2  See  Caiaubon  in  Athen.  p.  n4-  x75- 
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ARTICLE  II. 

Lacedæm  o n. 

w  E  have  feen  in  the  fécond  part  of  this  work,  that 
80  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  dependents 
of  Hercules  retook  poffeflion  of  Peloponnefus.  They  then 
marched  under  the  conduct  of  three  principal  chiefs,  Ari- 
flodemus,  Temenes,  and  Ctefiphon.  Thefe  conquerors 
parted  amongft  them  the  countries  of  which  they  had  made 
themfelves  mailers.  Temenes  had  the  Argolis.  Mettenia 
fell  to  Ctefiphon.  Ariftodemus  dying  in  the  courfe  of  this 
expedition,  his  two  fons  Euritthenes  and  Procles  took  his 
place,  and  had  for  their  Pare  Laconia  z. 

Thefe  two  princes  did  not  think  fit  to  divide  the  domain 
adjudged  to  them.  Neither  did  they  reign  alternately, 
as  Eteocles  and  Polinices  had  formerly  agreed  to  do  at 
Thebes  ;  but  whether  in  virtue  of  their  father’s  orders,  or 
from  fome  other  motives  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  they 
governed  conjundlly  and  with  equal  authority,  each  of 
them  bearing  the  title  of  King  of  Lacedœnion ,  and  being 
acknowledged  in  that  quality.  What  is  the  moft  attonifh- 
ing,  is,  that  thefe  two  brothers  had  the  ttrongett  antipathy 
for  each  other.  They  never  agreed  ;  and  all  their  life 
was  patted  in,  continual  difeords  :  even  their  dependents 
inherited  that  fatal  mifunderttanding  h.  For  this  form  of 
government  did  not  end  with  them.  The  feeptre  remain¬ 
ed  conjunttly  in  thefe  two  branches  which  fubfitted  about 
900  years,  during  which  time  they  gave  kings  to  Sparta 
from  father  to  fon  without  interruption.  Thirty  are  rec¬ 
koned  in  the  line  of  Euritthenes^  and  twenty-feveYi  in 
that  of  Procles.  Thefe  two  families  became  extimtt  nearly 
about  the  fame  time  :  remarkable  fmgularities  thefe,  and 

«  Supra,  pirt  2.  1. 1 .  c.  3.  art.  f>. 

r  Herod.  1. 6,  n.  52.  ;  Paufan.  1.  3.  c.  1 .  p.  2^5.  2:6. 
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of  which  I  believe  no  example  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
nation. 

The  revolution  which  had  ravifhed  the  feeptre  from 
the  dependents  of  Pelops  to  redore  it  to  the  Heraclidse, 
had  caufed  all  the  horrors  of  war  to  be  felt  in  Pelopon- 
nefus.  The  inhabitants  driven  from  their  heritages  had 
been  condrained  to  fly,  and  to  feek  an  afylum  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  provinces w  The  country  was  left  a  defer t.  The 
fird  care  of  Euridhenes  and  Procles  was  to  think  of  means 
to  repeople  Laconia.  The  more  readily  to  attain  this  endr 
they  determined  to  receive  all  drangers  who  fhould  come, 
let  their  reafons  for  retiring  thither  be  what  they  would  ; 
and  in  order  to  fix  them,  they  granted  them  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  natives  and  citizens*. 

The  two  kings  then  divided  all  Laconia  into  fix  parts. 
They  chofe  Sparta  for  their  capital,  and  edablifhed  there 
their  refidence.  From  this  feat  of  government,  they  fent 
rulers  into  the  cities  of  their  dependence  to  fignify  their 
orders  to  the  people1.  We  are  ignorant  as  to  the  red, 
what  were  then  the  laws  and  maxims  of  government.  From 
this  epocha  till  the  reform  of  Lycurgus,  the  hidory  of  Spar¬ 
ta  is  very  obfeure.  We  fhall  pafs  over  thefe  times  of 
darknefs,  and  proceed  to  the  age  of  this  famous  legifia- 
tor. 

Although  the  regal  power  was  edablifhed,  and  condant* 
!y  fubfided  in  the  two  branches  of  the  reigning  family, 
the  date  felt  at  lad  the  effects  of  the  difeords  which  this 
divided  authority  could  not  fail  to  occafion.  The  two  kings 
formed  each  a  party  to  which  every  one  attached  himfelf 
according  to  his  intereds  or  particular  inclination.  Thefe 
intedine  divifions  forced  the  fovereigns  to  feek,  in  emula¬ 
tion  of  each  other,  means  to  gain  the  affedtion  of  their  fub- 
jedts.  They  had  recourfe  to  fuch  relaxations  of  authority  as 
infenfibiy  became  very  prejudicial  to  the  maintenance  and 
tranquillity  of  the  date. 

Snpra,  part  2. 1.  r.  c.  3.  art.  6.  k  Strabo,  1. 8.  p.  360.  f6i.  562. 

t  /.lift,  polit.  1.  2.c.  9.  p.  329.  E.  ;  Strtbp,  p.  560. 
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Eurypont  or  Eurithion,  grandfon  of  Procles,  was  the  firfl: 
who,  to  pleale  the  people,  remitted  fomething  of  the  abfo- 
iutc  authority  which  the  kings  of  Sparta  had  always  enjov- 
ed  :  A  condelcenfion  which  produced  horrible  confufion  and 
unbridled  licentioufnefs  :  a  fource  of  an  infinity  of  mifehiefs 
which  long  àfiiitrted  the  rtate.  The  people,  inhead  of  grow¬ 
ing  more  traftable,  became  only  the  more  infolent.  Liber¬ 
ty  degenerated  into  independence.  The  Kings  had  no 
longer  any  authority.  They  even  dared  to  attempt  jheir 
lacred  perlons.  Eunomes,  the  father  of  Lycurgus,  loft  his 
life  in  a  fedition  ».  In  the  midft  of  thefe  troubles  and 
-anarchy  appeared  Lycurgus,  whole  prudence  and  firmnefs 
wrought  an  entire  change  in  the  government  of  Laceda:- 
mon. 

I  his  famous  Iegiflator  might  eafily  have  mounted  the 
throne  upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  who  had  left 
no  male  blue  :  he  even  reigned  lome  months.  But  having- 
learned  that  the  queen  his  fifter-in-law  was  pregnant,  he 
declared  that  the  crown  belonged  to  the  child  which  fliould 
be  born,  if  it  were  a  Ion.  He  kept  his  word  ;  and  the  queen 
being  delivered  of  a  prince,  Lycurgus  declared  him  king, 

and  from  that  inrtant  diverted  himfelf  of  the  fovereign 
power  n. 

A  conduft  fo  generous  did  not  lay  the  fufpicions  'which 
fome  enemies  of  Lycurgus  had  defigned  to  raife  of  the  up- 
rightnefs  of  his  intentions.  To  calm  thefe  and  diflipate 
tliem  entirely,  this  great  man  condemned  himfelf  to  a  vo¬ 
luntary  exile,  he  undertook  many  voyages,  with  a  view 
ot  coniulting  the  mod;  able  and  experienced  fages  in  the 
art  of  governing.  He  went  firfl:  to  Crete  ;  then  parted  into 
Aha  ;  and  lartly  travelled  into  Egypt,  then  the  abode  of 
fcience  and  politics  \ 

Lycurgus  had  governed  the  rtatc  but  three  months,  but 
that  time  was  fiifUcient  to  make  known  his  abilities.  His 
virtues  hail  smarted  the  efleeni  and  veneration  of  all  his 


™  Plut.  In  T.yw  r,-.  p.  40. 
**  Plut  p.  41 . 42. 
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fellow-citizens?.  His  abfence  made  them  ftill  more  fenfible 
of  their  value.  Diforders  had  fo  increafed  in  Sparta,  that 
the  whole  hate  fent  deputies  feverai  times  to  prefs  his  re» 
t  urn  w  This  difpo.fi tio.11  of  the  minds  of  the  citizens  de  ten- 
mined  Lycurgus  to  revifit  his  country.  He  immediately 
refolved  to  change  the  form  of  government,  perfuaded 
that  the  eftablifliment  of  fome  particular  laws  could  bring 
no  relief  to  the  evils  he  wanted  to  cure  r. 

Before  he  executed  his  defign,  he  went  to  Delphos  to 
confiait  Apollo  upon  the  defign  he  meditated.  The  god 
approved  it.  He  received  the  moll:  favourable  anfwer. 
The  prieftefs  faluted  him  the  friend  of  the  gods,  exclaim¬ 
ing  that  Ihe  knew  not  whether  file  ought  not  to  regard  him 
as  a  divinity  rather  than  a  mere  mortal.  Then  fire  allured 
Lycurgus,  that  Apollo  had  granted  his  petition,  and  that 
he  fiiould  form  a  Hate  the  moll  excellent  that  had  ever 
exifted  f. 

We  ealily  conceive  what  credit  and  authority  Lycurgus 
acquired  by  fuch  a  fandtion,  and  how  much  it  afiifted  him 
in  removing  difficulties.  On  his  return  to  Lacedæmon, 
he  began  by  gaining  the  1110ft  eminent  of  the  city,  by  com¬ 
municating  to  them  his  defigns.  Being  allured  of  their  con¬ 
fient,  he  engaged  them  to  meet  in  arms  in  the  public  Iquare, 
to  aftonifh  and  intimidate  thofe  who  fiiould  attempt  to 
oppofe  his  projedh  £.  He  met  with  no  obftacles,  and  did 
whatever  he  pleafed. 

I  fiiall  pafs  over  in  filence  the  detail  of  the  inftitutions 
and  ordinances  of  Lycurgus.  I  lliall  only  remark,  that  this 
legiflator  did  not  think  fit  to  commit  his  laws  to  writing  : 
he  even  very  exprefsly  forbade  it.  He  wanted  to  imprint 
them  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  fellow- citizens  11 ,  and 
he  fiucceeded.  It  is  obfervable  alfo,  that  this  legiflator 
would  make  no  civil  law*. 

It  would  be  difficult,  as  to  the  veil,  to  give  a  juft  and 
precife  idea  of  the  political  government  of  Lacedæmon. 

?  Plut.  p.  41.  A.  «1  Pint.  p.  42.  r  Ibid. 

1  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p,  43.  1  Ibid. 

Ibid,  p,  47,  *  Id.  ibid, 
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Plato  himfelf  agrees,  that  it  is  not  poffible  to  define  it  y. 
In  effed,  the  government  of  Sparta  was,  properly  fpeaking, 
neither  monarchical,  nor  ariflocratical,  nor  democratical  ; 
it  was  mixed,  and  participated  of  all  thefe  different  kinds 
of  political  conftitutions. 

There  were  two  kings  at  Sparta,  but  their  power  was 
weak  and  greatly  circumferibed.  It  does  not  appear,  that 
their  will  had  any  confiderable  influence  in  the  date,  or  that 
they  had  any  great  credit  in  the  public  deliberations  *. 
They  were,  properly  fpeaking,  only  the  firfl  citizens  of  the 
date  8  ;  they  acknowledging  a  fuperior  authority  in  the 
Ephori  and  the  people,  to  whom  they  were  accountable 
for  their  conducts  However,  they  enjoyed  great  privi¬ 
leges,  diffident  to  diftinguifh  them  honourably.  Their 
perfons  alfo  were  held  in  the  greatefl  refped  and  confide* 
ration  c. 

The  fenate  compofed  of  twenty- eight  eledive  members, 
was  originally  poflefTcd  of  a  very  extenfive  authority.  This 
body  had  been  inllituted  by  Lycurgus  to  maintain  an  equi¬ 
librium  between  the  kings  and  the  people  ;  the  fenate 
hding  with  the  kings  when  the  people  wanted  to  in- 
grofs  too  much  power,  and  on  the  contrary  fupporting 
the  interdis  of  the  people,  when  the  kings  appeared  too 
enterprifing  d.  The  kings  afffled  in  the  fenate  when  they 
thought  proper,  and  had  the  privilege  of  a  double  vote  c. 
The  fenate  alone  had  the  right  of  examining  affairs,  and 
propofing  them  in  the  public  afiembly  ;  but  when  they  had 
given  their  opinion,  the  people  were  the  maflers  either 
to  approve  or  rejed  it f.  The  fenators,  as  I  have  already 


v  De  leg.  1.  4-  P-  829.  D.  See  alfo  Arid,  polit.  1.  4.  c.  9. 

*  See Thucyd.  1.  i.  n.  79.S5.87.;  Arift.  polit.  1. 3.  c.  14. 
a  See  Herodot.  ].  6.  n.  56. 

b  Herod.  1.  6.  n.  82.  [85.  ;  Thucyd.  1.  5.  n.  6o.  63,  ;  Diod.  1.  12.  p.  533.  ; 
Pint.  t.  1 .  p.  806.  F. 

c  Ilerod.  1.  6.  n.  56.  ;  Pint.  1. 1 .  p.  854.  d  Plut.  t.  1 .  p.  42.  E. 

c  Herod.  1.  6.  n.  57.  Thucydides  pretends  that  each  king  had  but  one 
Vote,  1.  1.  n.  20. 


f  Plut  in  Lycurg.  p.  43.  B. 
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faid,  were  eledive.  It  was  by  vote  and  in  their  alTembly* 
that  the  people  proceeded  to  that  important  choice  e. 

The  power  of  the  fenate  appeared  very  loon  too  flrong 
and  abfolute.  It  was  refolved  to  give  it  a  check,  by  oppo- 
ling  ta  it  the  power’  of  the  Ephori.  This  eflabliffimenc 
took  place  about  130  years  after  Lycurgus  *.  The  Ephori 
were  five  in  number  h,  and  remained  only  a  year  in  office  w 
They  were  chofen  by  the  people,  and  often  taken  from 
amongft  thole  of  the  lowed:  condition  k.  Eflabliilied  to 
defend  the  rights  of  the  nation  againft  the  enterprifes  of 
the  kings  and  of  the  fenàte,  they  had  a  good  deal  of  re- 
femblauce  with  the  tribunes  of  Rome.  Although  their 
magilfracy  was  limited  to  a  year,  they  became  fo  powerful, 
that,  in  the  end,  the  whole  authority  refled  in  their  hands. 
The  Ephori  had  a  power  to  expel  the  fenators,  to  put  them 
in  prifon,  and  even  to  puniffi  them  with  death1.  The 
kings  were  obliged  to  obey  them  at  the  third  fummons 311 . 
They  had  a  right  to  fine  them,  and  put  them  under  arrefl 
When  the  kings  entered  the  fenate,  the  Ephori  were  dif- 
penfed  with  riling  at  their  approach  0  ;  but  the  kings  were 
obliged  to  pay  them  that  mark  of  refpccli>.  Every  month 
they  renewed  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  flate,  the"  Ephori 
in  the  name  of  the  republic,  and  the  kings  in  their  own 
name.  I  he  kings  obliged  themlelves  by  oath,  and  pro¬ 
wled  to  govern  according  to  the  laws  and  cufloms.  The 
oath  that  the  Ephori  took  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  was, 
that  they  would  maintain  the  perlons  and  authority  of  the 
kings  as  long  as  they  ffiould  exactly  obferve  their  promifesw 
For  a  further  check  upon  the  kings,  ihefe  magiflrates  had 
contrived  a  very  lingular  expedient  founded  on  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  luperflition  of  the  people. 

!  Ppllfd.  2.  c.  9.  p.  330.  331 .  ;  Juftin.  1.  3.  c.3. 


11  Corn.  Nepos  in  Paul',  n.  3 
wPlut.  t>  2.P.S17.  A. 
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Every-  nine  years  the  Ephori  chofe  a  night  with  a  very 
dear  and  ferene  Iky.  They  fat  down  in  the  open  fields, 
keeping  a  profound  filencc,  and  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
heavens.  If  they  law  a  Ear  fall,  that  is  to  fay,  if  they 
peiceived  one  of  thole  luminous  exhalations  which  we  often 
ice  ihoot  along  the  fky,  they  immediately  acctifed  the 
kings  of  having  incurred  the  anger  of  the  gods.  They 
Infpended  them  from  their  functions  till  they  fhould  receive 
from  the  oracle,  an  order  for  their  re-eftablifhment w 

1  he  Ephori  had  alfo  the  charge  of  watching  the  conduct 
of  the  queens f.  .Laftly,  they  had  the  keeping. of  the  pu- 
hfc  tieainre  ',  and  the  general  infpeftion  over  all  the  flate  u. 
Aiiflotle  juilly  blames  the  eftabliflnnent  of  thefe  magi- 
i t !  ates  1  hey  cauied  the  fame  diforders  at  Sparta,  as  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  at  Rome. 

The  people  alfo  had  great  authority  at  Sparta,  and  a 

confederate  fhare  in  the  government?.  The  public  af- 

lemhlies  folely  decided  the  affairs  of  the  flate  *.  It  was  alfo 

m  thefe  aiiemblics  that  the  election  of  the  magiflrates  was 
made  •. 


The  government  of  Lacedæmon,  where  the  authority 
v,as  ^k-ided  by  five  different  bodies,  two  kings,  a  fenate, 
-gve  ephori,  and  the  aflembl  y  of  the  people,  is  a  kind  of  po¬ 
litical  paradox.  The  oppofition  of  all  thefe  different  powers 
which  reciprocally  thwarted  each  other,  fhould  in  all  ap¬ 
pearance  have  been  a  perpetual  fource  of  intefline  troubles 
and  d  bien  fions.  Neverthelefs  we  meet  in  hiffory  with  no 
flate  which  has  been  lefs  agitated  than  that  of  Sparta  ;  and 
dyr-ius  lavs,  that  of  all  the  people  known  in  hiffory,  none 
had  fo  long  preferved  their  liberty  ».  This  certainly  was 
rot  the  efiedt  of  a  government  fo  defective  in  its  con/litu- 
non  as  was  that  of  Lacedæmon.  We  can  therefore  afenbe 
rbc  came  only  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  So  lono-  as  they 
v.  eie  exadlly  obierved,  the  intcrefl  of  the  flare  prevailed 


r  Pint. in  Api.l.  &  CJcom.  p.Soo.  B. 
f  Plato  in  AJtibiad.  \<  p.441.  A. 
u  m.lian.  var.  hilt.  ).  2.  c.  5. 
s  Plato  dc  lc£.  1.  /}.  p.  829.  D. 
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over  all  private  confiderations,  and  Sparta  was  the  terror 
of  her  neighbours.  Her  ruin  followed  as  foon  as  die  loft 
light  of  them. 

In  effed,  we  cannot  but  allow  that  there  was  a  great  fund 
of  wifdom  and  prudence  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  They 
have  been  the  admiration  of  the  mod:  famous  politicians 
of  antiquity,  and  juftly  too,  even  though  they  were  to  be 
judged  by  the  event.  But  let  us  take  it  along  with  us, 
that  theft  regulations  could  only  be  proper  for  a  Bate  of 
fmall  extent,  and  were  really  praticable  only  amongft  a 
people  who  were  not  numerous,  fuch  as  thoie  of  which 
Greece  was  compofed.  In  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  they  rec¬ 
koned  in  Sparta  only  nine  thoufand  inhabitants  c,  and 
thirty  thoufand  in  the  country  d.  In  fo  fmall  a  Bate  a 
people  may  be  educated  and  governed  like  a  Bngle  family. 
From  this  principle,  I  Ball  fay  with  Polybius,  that  the 
form  of  the  government  of  Sparta  w^as  well  enough  adapted 
to  it,  as  long  as  the  Lacedaemonians  aimed  not  at  extend¬ 
ing  the  bounds  of  their  dominions.  But  this  fame  govern¬ 
ment  became  impeded  and  defedive  from  the  moment 
that  Sparta  buffered  herfelf  to  be  hurried  away  by  views  of 
ambition,  and  conceived  projeds  of  advancement e. 

ARTICLE  III. 

.  *  «  ... 

Of  the  Greek  Colonies . 

T  HE  attention  which  I  have  given  to  the  hiBory  of  A- 
thens  and  of  Lacedaemon,  has  occafioned  the  ornii- 
Bon  of  an  event  which  ought  not  however  to  be  forgot. 
I  mean  the  number  of  Grecian  colonies,  which,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  ages  we  are  going  through,  quitted  their 
mother-country,  and  went  to  form  eBablifnnents  in  many 
parts  of  A  fia  and  Europe.  In  the  preceding  volume  I  have 
indicated  the  caufe  of  thofe  emigrations.  There  we  faw 

c  Hevodot.  1.  7.  n.  234.  d  Plutarch,  in  Lycurg.  p.  44.  B. 

c  Polyb.  1. 6.  c.  6.  p.  491.  See  alfo  the  Efprit  des  loix,  J.  4.  c.  7. 
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what  hlad,  been  tlie  offert  and  confluences  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  which  Greece  underwent  when  the  Heraclidæ  came  and 
wrelled  the  feeptre  from  the  defeendents  of  Pelons,  about 
-o  years  alter  the  taking  of  Troy.  The  moll  renowned 
t  d  celebrated  of  Lhele  colonies,  were  thofe  which  were 

formed  in  Aha  by  the  Ionians,  the  Æolians,  and  the  Do- 
nans. 

The  Trojan  war  had  given  the  Greeks  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  pretty  exatf  knowledge  of  the  Leffer  Affia.  The 
omans  anciently  eftabliilied  in  Attica,  but  afterwards  fet¬ 
tled  in  Peioponnefus,  had  remained  there  in  tranquillity  till 
uch  time  as  the  Heraclidæ  came  to  retake  pollbilion  of  it. 

e  Achæans,  at  that  time  driven  from  Laconia,  fell  upon 
the  Ionians,  and  conllrained  them  to  quite  Peioponnefus. 
Pne  Ionians  took  refuge  in  Attica  <  ;  but  having  multiplied 
.  f  r 11  a  dc£ree  that  the  country  could  no  longer  main¬ 
tain  fo  great  a  number  of  inhabitants,  Nileus,  that  fon  of 
Codrus  whom  the  Athenians  had  rejeded .,  placed  himfelf 
then  head,  and  conduced  them  into  Alla.  They  took 
pol  effion  of  a  country  which  was  then  bounded  by  Caria 
an  ?  I -yHia.  .  It  is  that  which  from  them  was  after¬ 
wards  called  Ionia.  There  they  built  twelve  cities,  Ephe- 
lus,  Colophon,  Clazomena,  &c,  » 

This  colony  had  been  preceded  by  another  emigration 

which  is  not  lets  famous  in  hiltory.  Thofe  of  tiie  Achæans 

w  10  defeended  from  Æolus,  having  been  driven  from  Laco- 

ma  by  the  Dorians  who  returned  into  Peloponefus  with  the 

eiachdæ,  found  themfelves  obliged  to  fcek  for  new  lands  i. 

icy  put  themfelves  under  the  conduft  of  Penthileus,  that 

on  of  0 relies  who  had  been  dethroned  by  the  Heraclidæ 

After  fomc  rambling  they  fixed  themfelves  in  the  Lelier  ' 

between  Ionia  and  Myfia,  and  gave  that  country  the  name 

-  -ol.it.  Smyrna  and  many  other  cities  owe  their  founds 
non  to  that  colony  JOdncU- 

'  ?ec  rart  j.  I.  r.  c.  3.  art.  6.  a  Supra,  p  -,  & 
h  Marm.  Arund.  ep.  26.;  pauf  ]  7  c  -  inir  .  -  r  ~9‘  „ 

1  Sec  part  a.  1 . 1 .  c.  3.  art.  6  '  JfcI,an-  ' ar  3-  *  5- 

k  Strabo,  1.  13,  P.  B72.}  Veil.  Paterc.  I.  i.n.2.4. 
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The  third  colony  which  palled  about  the  fame  time  from 
Greece  into  Alia,  was  compofed  of  Dorians.  They  had  ac¬ 
companied  the  Heraclidæ  in  their  expedition  againft  the 
Athenians  in  the  reign  of  Codrus.  The  heraclidæ  weie 
beaten  ;  but  their  defeat  did  not  prevent  theirheizing  the 
country  of  Megara,  and  giving  it  to  the  Dorians.  A  part 
of  this  people  remained  in  that  country  ;  fome  of  them  palled 
into  Crete  ;  but  the  far  greateft  number  effablilhed  them- 
felves  in  that  part  of  the  Leller  Afia  which  from  them  was 
called  Doria.  There  they  built  ffali earn alïus,  Ciiiuos,  and 
other  cities.  They  alio  fpread  themfelves  into  the  lhands 
of  Rhodes,  Cos,  &c  K 

I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  feveral  other  colonies  which  went 
from  Greece  about  the  fame  time,  and  Avail  pafs  over  in 
filence  thofe  confiderable  fettlements  which  we  know  were 
made  by  the  Greeks  in  Italy  m,  in  Sicily  -,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  °,  and  as  far  as  the  coafh  of  Africa  p. 
This  detail  would  lead  us  too  far.  The  colonies  of  the 
LelTer  Alia  are  without  contradiction  the  molt  famous  of  all 
thofe  which  were  ever  formed  by  the  Greeks.  They  prove 
fufficiently  to  what  a  height  this  part  of  Europe  was  former¬ 
ly  peopled.  We  are  aftoniflied,  that  fo  inconfiderable  a 
nation  as  the  Greeks,  Aiut  up  in  the  compafs  of  a  country  not 
equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  France,  Ihould  have  been  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  fend  out  almoft  at  the  fame  time  fo  great  a  num¬ 
ber  of  colonies. 

This  perhaps  would  be  the  proper  place  to  propofe  fome 
reflections  on  the  facility  and  inclination  which  the  ancients 
had  to  form  and  fend  fo  many  colonies  into  countries  often 
remote.  One  might  dwell  upon  that  ufage  which  Angular¬ 
ly  character! fes  the  ages  of  which  I  am  now  fpeaking.  One 
might  alfo  conclude  with  much  probability,  that  families 
multiplied  much  more  at  that  time  than  they  appear  to  do 
now.  There  might  be  room  for  forming  many  reafonings 
on  the  caufe  of  that  reftlefs  humour  which  rendered  the 

3  Strabo,  1. 14.  p.  965. 

F  Marfliarn,  p.  510.  -  Id.  p.  463'.  0  Id,  p.  516.  p  Id.  ibid. 
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ancients  fo  fubjeâ  to  migrations,  and  which  led  them  to 
change  their  abode  with  a  facility  that  always  aflonilhes  us 
at  prefent.  In  eftedl,  many  ages  palled  before  the  greateil 
part  of  the  ancient  nations  were  wel  1  eflablhhcd  or  fixed 
for  a  continuance  in  the  fame  di  ft  rift.  All  thefe  different 
objefts  which  I  have  here  indicated,  would  undoubtedly  de- 
ferve  to  be  examined  with  great  attention  ;  but  this  difcuiïion 
would  divert  us  too  much  from  the  principal  objeft  which 
ought  to  employ  us  in  the  prefent  article.  I  return  there¬ 
fore  to  the  Grecian  colonies. 

I  ice  nothing  particular  to  lay  on  the  form  of  government 
followed  by  the  different  colonies  of  which  I  have  been 
fpeaking.  As  mod:  of  thele  transmigrations  were  made 
only  about  the  time  that  the  republican  fpirit  began  to  be 
predominant  in  Greece,  the  colonies  which  went  from  it 
conformed  themfelves  to  thofe  ideas,  and  adopted,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  the  republican  government.  As  to  the  laws,  civil 
and  political,  that  they  eftablifhed  originally,  it  is  to  he  pre¬ 
fumed,  that,  in  their  beginnings,  they  differed  little  from 
thofe  of  which  I  had  occafion  to  give  an  account  in  the 
fécond  part  of  tlijs  work,  in  explaining  the  ancient  govern¬ 
ment  of  Greece  « 1 .  In  procefs  of  time  only  it  became  necef- 
iary  to  make  fuch  alterations  as  wrere  fuitable  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  pofition  of  each  colony. 

.1  lia  a  1 1  carry  no  further  my  refearches  into  the  Grecian 
hiflory.  My  intention  is  not  to  deliver  all.  that  may  be  found 
worth  notice  in  a  nation  fo  worthy  of  our  fludy  and  of  our 
attention.  I  lliall  only  fay  a  word  on  the  revolution  which 
was  wrought  in  the  government,  manners,  and  genius  of 
the  different  fiâtes  of  Greece,  during  the  ages  here  under 
conflderation. 

Gicece  in  one  fenle  comprehended  but  one  and  the  fame 
people,  and,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  ages  we  are  now 
going  through,  a  pretty  clofe  uniformity  of  mann  ers  prevail¬ 
ed.  But,  from  that  epocha,  there  is  to  be  obferved  a  great 
variety  and  difagreement  in  the  manners  and  conduft  of  the 

Sre  bonk  r .  c.  3.  art.  8- 
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different  dates  which  compofed  the  Greek  nation.  It  is 
eafy  to  penetrate  the  caufe,  if  we  refled  but  a  little  on  the 
events  of  which  this  part  of  Europe  was  the  theatre. 

Government  and  manners  had  been  originally  the  fame  or 
nearly  alike  in  the  different  dates  of  Greece,  although 
founded  by  various  colonies.  Let  us  run  through  the  firft 
ages  of  the  hidory  of  Athens,  of  Argos,  of  Sicyon,  Thebes, 
Sparta,  Corinth,  Mycenae,  we  fhall  obferve  no  difference  in 
the  adminiit ration  of  thefe  different  dates.  We  fee  the 
fame  uniformity  fubdd  for  many  ages,  and  till  after  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnefus.  As  yet  the 
Greeks  were  very  ignorant  in  arts  and  fciences,  in  commerce, 
navigation,  the  art  military,  and  politics.  This  I  have  proved 
fufliciently  in  the  fécond  part  of  this  work,  where  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  known  the  date  of  the  Greeks  in  relation 
to  all  thefe  different  objeds.  That  nation  was  then  unenlight¬ 
ened  and  very  poor,  quiet  of  confequence,  and  without  am¬ 
bition.  Some  ages  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidæ,  the 
appearance  of  things  was  changed.  The  Greeks  began  to 
acquire  knowledge  ;  immediately  a  general  revolution  in 
genius  was  effeded,  a  univerfal  impulfe  was  felt.  Here 
begins  the  epocha  of  that  variety,  and  of  that  oppodtion 
which  ever  after  reigned  in  the  manners  of  the  different 
people  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Greeks  :  oppoll- 
tions  which  however  did  not  become  very  perceptible  till 
fome  time  after  Lycurgus  and  Solon.  Then  all  the  different 
republics  of  Greece  completed  their  form  of  government 
and  conditutions,  and,  by  a  neceflary  confequence  of  events 
of  this  kind,  their  primitive  turn  of  thinking  changed  alfo. 
Each  date  opened  its  eyes  on  its  own  intereds,  and  formed 
laws  and  maxims  relative  to  its  podtion  and  particular  views. 
A  general  attention  was  roufed  to  the  objeds  of  politics,  art?, 
and  commerce.  Fadions  arofe  along  with  ambition  and 
luxury.  Even  the  riches  of  genius  with  which  the  nation 
was  fo  abundantly  provided,  were  made  the  bed  of.  Orators 
as  well  as  philofophers  acquired  from  this  moment  a  degree 
of  edeern,  credit,  and  authority,  beyond  the  example  of  any 
other  country. 

.  This 
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This  change  was  not  advantageous  to  Greece.  The  opu¬ 
lence  of  fome  of  the  republics  infpired  them  with  thoughts 
of  ambition  and  rivality.  Infenfibly  a  fpirit  of  incroach- 
ment  and  domineering  feized  the  different  dates  of  that  part 
of  Europe.  Each  of  them  affe&ed  fuperiority,  and  afpired  to 
the  direction  of  the  whole  nation.  The  general  interefl  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  was  facrificed  to  particular  views.  Greece 
then  was  torn  with  fadlions  and  inteftine  divilions.  In  vain 
did  the  patriots  attempt  to  raife  their  voice,  and  reprefent 
the  fatal  confequences  of  thefe  quarrels  ;  they  were  not 
liftened  to.  The  republics  feduced  and  led  by  fiery  orators, 
tore  each  other  to  pieces,  and  engaged  continually  in  the 
mod  bloody  and  obdinate  wars.  The  iifue  was  mod  fatal 
to  the  nation.  The  advantages  which  the  Greeks  alternate¬ 
ly  gained  over  each  other,  began  by  mutually  weakening 
them,  and  ended  by  fowing  in  all  hearts,  luch  feeds  of  hatred 
and  animolity,  as  rendered  for  ever  irreconcileable  all  the 
différent  people  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Greeks. 
It  is  thus  that  they  paved  themfelves  the  way  to  ruin  by- 
reciprocal  lodes,  and  by  a  conduct  which  put  them  out  of  con¬ 
dition  of  uniting  to  defend  the  common  liberty.  This  mif- 
underdanding  joined  to  the  weaknefs  occafioned  by  a  train 
of  continual  wars,  at  length  ruined  Greece,  and  forced  her 
to  fubmit  for  ever  .to  a  foreign  yoke. 
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/  H  E  objects  which  we  are  about  to  examine  in  this 

J|  third  part  of  our  work,  are  of  a  kind  fomething  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  which  employed  us  in  the  prece¬ 
ding  volume.  Thefe  we  examined  the  origin  and  progrefs 
of  the  arts  among  the  mold  ancient  people.  To  fulfil  this 
defign,  we  were  obliged  to  enter  into  many  details  which 
would  now  be  fuperfluous.  The  ages  which  we  are  now  fur- 
veying,  offer  us  nothing  new  of  this  kind.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Greeks,  the  other  nations  of  whom  I  have  had 
occafion  to  fpeak,  added  nothing  to  the  difcoveries  they  had 
been  long  in  pofleffion  of.  I  ihall  therefore  attend  only  to 
fuch  ffrokes  as  are  capable  of  charadlerifing  the  genius  and 
tafle  which  reigned  in  the  enterpriies,  and  in  the  monuments 
of  the  Aflfyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Egyptians.  Indeed  the 
epocha  which  at  prefent  engages  our  attention,  is  that  of 
the  glory  and  fplendor  of  thefe  people.  After  the  conquefts 
of  Cyrus,  fuccefiively  fubjedfedto  the  Perlians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  they  fell  into  abfolute  decay,  and  their  genius 
feemedto  be  extinguifhed  with  their  liberty. 

The  hiffory  of  the  arts  among  tire  Greeks  in  the  fpace  of 
time  comprehended  in  this  third  part,  does  not  prefent  us 
with  objeéts  worthy  of  much  attention.  The  progrefs  of 
thefe  people  was,  in  every  kind,  much  flower  than  thofe  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Afiatic  nations.  The  ages  we  are  now 
going  through  are  not  yet  thofe  which  have  immortalifed 


Greece.  But  about  200  years'  after  this  epocha,  the  Greeks 
took  tire  moil  iublime  Eights.  They  then  enriched  the  arts 
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11  that  imagination  and  tafle  could  furnifh.  They 
caught  the  real  beauties  which  neither  the  Egyptians  nor 
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» 

the  Afiatics  were  ever  acquainted  with.  We  (hall  not  how¬ 
ever  enjoy  this  magnificent  fpeéhcle  ;  it  would  be  neceflary 
for  that  purpofe  to  defeend  to  the  time  of  Pericles,  or  even 
of  Alexander.  The  bounds  I  have  preferibed  myfelf  will 
not  permit  ic.  Let  us  content  ourfelves  with  contemplating 
the  dawn  which  ulliered  in  fo  fine  a  day. 


C  H  A  P.  I. 

Of  the  Affyrians  and  Babylonians . 

TT  /  E  have  feen  in  the  firfl  part  of  this  work,  that  NÎ- 
\  *  neveh  owed  its  foundation  toAflur,  and  Babylon  to 
Nimrod  a.  I  laid  there  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  opinion 
of  thofe  among  the  writers  of  antiquity  who  attributed  to 
the  ancient  Minus  and  Semiramis  the  fuperb  works  which 
have  rendered  thefe  two  cities  fo  famous,  was  not  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  b.  In  effed  it  appears  to  me  improbable,  that 
in  the  earlieft  times  they  Ihould  have  executed  fuch  equally 
immenfe  and  magnificent  ftrudtures  as  are  fpoke  of  by  thofe 
authors.  I  judge  them  to  belong  only  to  the  ages  which 
employ  us  at  prelent.  'This  opinion  moreover  is  (Lengthen¬ 
ed  by  the  fuffrage  of  a  number  ol  hiflorians,  who  in  all  re- 
fpedls  deferve  infinitely  more  credit  than  Ctefias  copied  by 
Diodorus  and  by  other  writers  modern  enough  c. 

Caitor,  whole  chronology  appeal's  to  have  been  greatly 
cfleemed  by  Eulebius  and  many  other  writers  of  merit, 
reckoned  two  kings  of  Affyriaof  the  name  of  Ninus;  one 
who  founded  Nineveh,  and  another  who  mounted  the 
throne  in  the  latter  times  ol  that  empire  J.  Every  thing 
leads  me  to  believe  that  wrc  ought  to  refer  to  the  fécond 
Ninus  the  enlargement  and  magnificence  of  Nineveh, 
improperly  attributed  by  Ctefias  and  his  copiers  to  the 
firll  Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  Affyrian  empire. 

8  Rook  r.  c.  r.  art.  3.  b  Ibid.  b.  2.  c.  3. 

J  Af  ud  SynccJi.  p.  2~5  2.~6 
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As  to  Babylon,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  we  ought  to 
place  the  conftru&ion  of  all  the  works  which  have  immor- 
talifed  that  capital,  under  the  reign  of  its  laid  fovereigns. 
Berofus  e,  Megafthenes  f,  Herodotus  e,  and  Abydenus  h, 
afcribe  the  honour  of  all  the  embellifliments  of  Babylon 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  to  Nitocris  his  fpoufe.  Their  te* 
ftimony  is  conformable  to  that  of  the  holy  fcripture  n  I 
believe  myielf  therefore  fufficiently  authorifed  to  refer  to 
the  ages  treated  of  in  this  third  part,  all  that  the  ancients 
have  delivered  to  us  upon  the  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 

,  Here  no  doubt  is  the  place  to  make  a  particular  defcrip- 
tion  of  thefe  two  cities.  But,  in  the  firft  place,  we  have 
left  us  but  very  imperfed  notions  of  Nineveh.  Of  all  the 
writers  of  antiquity  who  have  reached  down  to  us,  not  one 
had  feen  that  capital.  It  had  been  deftroyed,  and  that  a 
long  time,  when  Herodotus  the  moft  ancient  of  thofe  au» 
î-hors  wrote.  As  to  Babylon,  the  fubjecl  has  been  treated 
fo  often  and  in  fo  many  works  which  are  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  world,  that  I  deem  it  fuperfluous  to  enlarge  upon 
it.  I  fliall  therefore  content  myfelf  with  propofing  fome 
general  refle&ions  upon  thefe  two  cities. 

The  circumference  of  Nineveh  and  of  Babylon,  if  we 
take  it  upon  the  common  opinion,  was  of  a  prodigious  and 
incredible  extent.  The  firft  of  thefe  two  cities  formed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancients,  an  oblong  fquare,  the  two  greater 
fides  of  which  were  each  of  1 50  ftadia,  and  the  two  lefTer 
of  90.  Its  total  circuit  was  confequently  480  ftadia  k.  We 
commonly  eftimate  thefe  480  ftadia  at  25,  or  even  30  of 
our  common  French  leagues.  But  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Monfieur  de  L’lfle,  founded  upon  good  authorities,  the 
ftadia  of  remote  antiquity  fhotild  be  eftimated  much  lower1. 
According  then  to  the  redu&ion  which  I  propofe,  the 

e  A'puà  Jof.  advert.  Appion.  L  1.  c.  6. 

4  Apud  Eufeb.  praep.  evang.l.  9.  c.  4L  p.  457.  B*  sL.  l.n.  185. 

b  -dpud  Ëufeb.  loco  citât .  p.  456.  1  Daniel,  c.  4.  v.  27. 

k  XJlod.  1,  i.  p,  115,  1  Acad,  desfdences,  arm.  1721,  M.  p.6o.  6i. 
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ground-plan  of  Nineveh  could  occupy  only  about  fix  fquare 
leagues  ra.  That  city  muft  have  been  consequently  fome- 
thing  more  than  leven  times  greater  than  Paris  *. 

We  read,  it  is  true,  in  the  prophet  Jonah,  that  Nineveh 
was  a  great  city  of  three  days  journey  ».  The  greatefl 
part  of  commentators  have  concluded  from  thence,  that 
Nineveh  could  not  be  Surrounded  in  lefs  than  three  days. 
That  expreffion  appears  to  me  rather  to  Signify  that  three 
days  at  lead  were  necefiary  to  travel  into  every  part  of  it. 
The  explication  that  I  propofe,  appears  to  me  exactly  con¬ 
formable  to  the  million  of  the  prophet.  He  had  in  effect 
been  lent  to  Nineveh  to  preach  repentance,  and  it  was  only 
by  going  through  the  interior  parts  of  the  city,  that  he 
could  declare  to  its  inhabitants  the  menaces  of  the  Almighty. 
So  the  facred  text  fays  that  Jonah  entered  the  city  a  day's 
journey,  and  cried®. 

Nineveh  moreover  was  not  peopled  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  its  walls.  We  read  in  the  fame  prophet  I  have  juft 
now  quoted,  that  there  were  then  in  that  city  fix  fcore  thou- 
fand  perlons  that  could  not  difcern  between  their  right 
hand  and  their  left  p;  an  expreflion  which  is  underflood, 
and  rightly  too,  to  mean  children  of  the  lowed  age.  It 
is  robe  prefumed  from  this  padage,  that  there  could  not  be 
in  Nineveh  more  than  feven  hundred  thoufand  fouls  or 
thereabouts,  the  children  commonly  making  but  the  fifth 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  city.  Nineveh  then  contained 
not  many  more  people  than  Paris,  although  its  compafs  was 
infinitely  greater.  Undoubtedly  that  city  inclofed  many 
very  fpacious  gardens  ;  a  cudom  edablilhed  from  the  earlied 
times,  and  which  dill  continues  in  the  eadern  cities  q. 

I  (hall  fay  the  fame  thing  of  Babylon,  and  on  a  much  better 
foundation  ;  for  the  ancients  (peak  in  reality  of  gardens, 

m  Ibid.  ann.  1 725,  p.  54.  To  fpeak  more  exactly  fquare  leagues. 

The  lm  face  ot  Puis  is  parts  of  a  fquare  league.  Thus  the 

furfaceof  Nineveh  was  more  than  feven  times  7*.  greater  than  that  of  Paiis 

»  C.  3.  v.  3. 

°  C.3.V.4»  See  Father  Hardouin  ad  Plin.  1. 6. feet.  16.  not.  (25.) 

F  C.  4-  v.  u .  h  Àcad.  des  fciences,  ann.  1 725,  >1.  p.  5  55. 
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and  even  of  arable  lands  being  inclofed  within  its  walls r. 
But  otherwife  they  are  by  no  means  agreed  upon  the  extent 
of  that  city.  I  thought  the  preference  due  to  the  meafures 
of  Herodotus,  whole  teftimony  is  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
all  the  other  writers.  He  had  been  at  Babylon  at  a  time 
when  that  city  was  not  entirely  fallen  from  its  ancient 
fpleridor  ;  an  advantage  which  Clitarchus,  Diodorus,  Stra¬ 
bo,  and  the  reft  could  not  have  had.  According  then  to 
Herodotus,  the  compafs  of  Babylon  was  equal  to  that  of 
Nineveh,  that  is  to  fay,  480  ftadia  f.  But  Babylon  was  a 
perfecft  fquare,  and  confequently  greater  than  Nineveh 
According  to  the  proportion  that  I  have  already  indicated, 
we  ought  to  eftimate  the  ground-plan  of  Babylon  at  more 
than  fix  fquare  leagues  of  furface  f.  That  city  was  there¬ 
fore  near  eight  times  as  big  as  Paris  J.  We  can  fay  no¬ 
thing  of  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  it  contained  :  only 
Ï  prefume,  that  Babylon  might  be  peopled  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  as  Nineveh. 

Authors  have  greatly  extolled  the  public  works  and  e« 
difices  which  once  rendered  Babylon  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  We  may  reduce  ail  thefe  objects  to  five  prin¬ 
cipal  heads  :  1.  the  height  of  its  walls,  2.  the  temple  of 
Belus,  3.  the  hanging  gardens,  4.  the  bridge  built  over 
the  river  Euphrates,  and  the  quays  which  lined  that  river,  5. 
the  lake  and  canals  dug  by  the  hand  of  man  to  diftribute  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates. 

All  thefe  works  fo  marvellous  in  the  judgment  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  appear  to  me  to  have  been  extremely  exaggerated 
by  the  authors  who  have  fpoke  of  them.  How  can  we  con¬ 
ceive  in  e fie 61,  that  the  walls  of  Babylon  could  have  beeu 

f  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  t  2 r  ;  Q, .  Curt.  1.  5.  c.  f,  fL.  1.11.178. 

*  Notwithstanding  what  Strabo  fays,  1.  16.  p.1071.  C. 

t  In  ft ri chiefs  fquare  leagues. 

I  About  jj-.  If  we  were  fo  judge  of  the  greatnefs  and  extent  of  Babylon 
from  a  faft  related  by  Ariftoilé,  what  an  idea  fliould  we  form  of  it?  He 
fays,  that  when  the  city  was  taken,  there  was  one  quarter  in  it,  where  the 
news  had  not  yet  arrived  three  days  after.  De  rep.  1.  3.  c.  3.  t.  2.  p.  340. 

3  ft.  Ido  not  conceive  how  an  author  like  Ariftotle  could  ferionfly  relate 
fiich  an  abfurdity. 
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318  feet  high,  and  81  in  thicknefs,  in  a  compafs  of  near  ten 
leagues l.  ' 

1  ihall  lay  the  fame  of  that  fquare  building,  known  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  temple  of  Belus.  It  was  compofed  of 
eight  towers  placed  one  above  another,  diminiihing  always 
as  they  went  up.  Herodotus  does  not  tell  us  what  was 
the  height  of  this  monument».  Diodorus  fays  that  it 
furpafïed  all  belief*.  Strabo  fixes  it  to  one  Radium  >,  si 
meafure  which  anfwers  nearly  to  fix  hundred  of  our  feet 
for  in  the  time  of  this  geographer,  the  Radia  were  much 
more  confiderable  than  in  the  firfl  ages  f.  The  entire  mais 
of  this  building  ought  to  have  been  anfwerable  to  its  cxctffive 
height  ;  and  this  is  alio  the  idea  that  the  ancients  defigned 
to  give  us  of  it.  We  may  judge  by  the  following  fadl.  Xer¬ 
xes  had  entirely  demolifhed  this  temple.  Alexander  un¬ 
dertook  to  rebuild  it.  He  designed  to  begin  by  clearing  the 
place,  and  removing  the  ruins.  Ten  thoufand  workmen, 
who  were  employed  two  months  in  this  work,  were  not, 
fay  they,  able  to  fini  lit  it 

The  riches  inclofed  in  the  temple  of  Belus  were  propor¬ 
tioned  to  its  immenfity.  Without  fpeaking  of  the  tables 
and  cenlers,  the  cups  and  other  facred  vales,  of  mafly 
gold,  there  was  a  flame  40  feet  high  ;  which  alone  weigh¬ 
ed  a  thoufand  Babylonifli  talents.  In  Ihort,  according  to 
the  inventory  that  the  ancients  have  given  us  of  the  riches 
contained  in  this  temple,  the  total  fum  would  amount  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty  millions  and  a  half  of  French  livres. 
Exaggerations  like  thefe  deftroy  themfelves. 

As  to  the  hanging  gardens,  according  to  all  appearance 
they  never  exiRed.  The  filence  of  Herodotus  on  a  work 
fo  lingular  and  fo  remarkable,  determines  me  to  place  in 

f  HeroJ.  1. 1 .  n.  1 78.  Herodotus  on  this  occafion  could  only  {peak  from 
the  accounts  of  the  inhabitants.  When  lie  was  at  Babylon,  the  walls  were 
more  than  three  fourths  deftroyed,  as  he  tells  ushimfelf,  1.  3/n.  1 39.  ** 

u  He  only  fays  that  it  was  four  ftadia  in  compafs,  1.  1 .  n.  181 . 

*  Li  2.  p.123.  >’  L.  16.  p.  1072. 

•  The  towers  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  are  only  204  feet  in  her  ht. 

+  W  e  cannot  reckon  them  lefs  than  95  fathom  2ftcvn  inches. 

?  Strabo,  1  t6.  p.  1072.;  Arrian.de  exped.  Akx  1.  7.  p.  48-, 
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the  rank  of  fables  all  that  the  other  writers  have  delivered 
upon  this  pretended  wonder.  Herodotus  had  carefully  vi- 
fited  Babylon.  lie  enters  into  fucli  details  as  prove  that  he 
lias  omitted  none  of  the  rarities  of  that  city.  Can  we  pre¬ 
fume  that  he  would  have  palled  over  in  filence  fuch  a 
work  as  the  hanging  gardens  ?  All  the  authors  who  have 
fpoke  of  it  are  of  much  later  date  than  this  great  hiflorian. 
None  of  them  except  Berofus  #  fpeaks  on  his  own  teftimony. 
It  is  always  on  the  report  of  others.  Diodorus  had  extracted 
from  Ctefias  what  he  lays  of  thefe  famous  gardens.  There 
is  alfo  great  appearance,  that  Strabo  had  drawn  from  the 
fame  fource.  In  a  word,  the  manner  in  which  Quintus 
Curtius  exprefles  himfelf,  fufhciently  Ihews  how  much  the 
exilfence  of  thefe  gardens  appeared  to  him  fufpicious.  He 
judged  they  owed  the  greateft  part  of  it  to  the  imagination 
of  the  Greeks  w 

Let  us  now  fpeak  of  the  bridge  of  Babylon,  which  the 
ancients  have  placed  in  the  number  of  the  moll  marvellous 
works  of  the  e ah.  It  was  near  one  hundred  fathoms  in 
length,  and  almoh  four  in  breadth  b.  We  cannot  deny 
but  that  a  great  deal  of  art  and  labour  was  neceflary  to  lay 
the  foundations,  which  it  could  not  be  eafy  to  fettle  in 
the  bed  of  an  extremely  deep  and  rapid  river,  which  alfo 
rolls  along  a  prodigious  quantity  of  mud,  and  whofe  bottom 
is  entirely  fandy.  They  had  therefore  taken  many  précau- 

*  We  know  that  Berofus  never  ft uck  at  exaggerating  when  he  had  a  mind 
to  exalt  the  wonders  of  his  country. 

s  Super  arcs  vulgatum  Graecorum  fabulis  miraculum  f  enfiles  tiorti  Junt,  I.  ç. 
c,  i.p.314.  There  was  probably  at  Babylon  fome  hill  lined  with  terrafies, 
and  adorned  with  trees.  This  kind  of  garden  may  have  been  enough  fora 
heated  imagination  to  -give  birth  to  the  deferiptions  which  we  read  at  this 
time  in  certain  authors. 

11  Died.  1. 2.  p.  i 21 .  According  to  that  author,  the  bridge  of  Babylon  wras 
5  ftadia  in  length  and  p  feet  in  breadth.  Reducing  thefe  dimenfions  to  our 
meafures,  this  bridge  may  have  been  477  fathom  2  feet  7  inches  long.  This 
length,  as  we  fee,  is  in  no  fort  of  proportion  to  the  breadth.  Befides,  Diodorus 
fays,  that  the  bridge  was  built  in  the  narrowed:  place  of  the  Euphrates.  We 
learn  from  Strabo,  1. 16.  p.  1073.  A.  that  at  Babylon  thisrber  was  only  one 
Radium  in  breadth.  I  have  thought  fit  in  confequence  to  abandon  the  text 
of  Diodorus,  and  fix  tire  length  of  the  bridge  at  one  Radium, 
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lions  to  fecure  the  piers  of  the  bridge  of  Babylon.  They 
were  built  of  (tones  joined  and  fattened  together  with 
cramps  of  iron,  and  their  joints  filled  with  melted  lead'. 
The  front  of  the  piers,  turned  towards  the  current  of  the 
Euphrates,  was  defended  by  buttrefies  extremely  advanced, 
which  diminilhed  the  weight  and  force  of  the  water,  by  cut¬ 
ting  it  at  a  great  dittance  a.  Such  was  the  bridge  of  Baby¬ 
lon. 

While  we  do  juttice  to  the  (kill  of  the  Babylonians,  in 
conducting  thefe  works,  we  cannot  help  remarking  the  bad 
tatte,  which,  at  all  times,  reigned  in  the  works  of  the  eaft- 
ern  nations.  The  bridge  of  Babylon  furnifhes  a  (hiking 
inttanceofit.  This  edifice  was  abfolutely  without  grace, 
or  any  air  of  majefty.  The  breadth  of  it  was  in  no  fort  of 
proportion  to  its  length  *.  The  dittance  between  the  piers 
was  alfo  very  ill  contrived.  They  were  diftant  from  each 
other  only  eleven  feet  and  a  half e.  Finally,  this  bridge  was 
not  arched  f.  We  may  judge  of  its  effect  on  the  view. 

The  Babylonians,  however,  were  not  the  only  people 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  turning  an  arch.  This 
fecret,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  was  unknown  to  all  the  people 
of  remote  antiquity,  who,  generally  fpeaking,  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  very  fkilful  in  ttone-cutting. 

As  for  the  quays  which  lined  the  Euphrates,  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  were  grand  and  «magnificent  ;  but  I  fhall  not 
eafily  believe  that  they  furpatted  thofe  which  we  have  daily 
under  our  eyes.  In  this  refpettt,  I  believe,  Paris  may  difpute 
it  for  magnificence,  and  for  the  extent  of  the  work  with  all 
the  cities  of  the  univerfe. 

1  (hall  (peak  more  particularly  in  the  following  book  of 
the  canals,  and  of  the  lake,  for  the  difcliarge  and  pafifage 

c  Herod  1. 1  n. i86.  d  t)iod.ibid. 

*  Following  the  lame  reduction  that  we  have  propofed,  this  bridge  was 
95  fathom  2  feet  n  inches  in  length,  and  4  fathom  2  feet  7  inches  in 
breadth.  The  length  of  the  Pont  Royal  is  only  72  fathom;  yet  its  breadth 
is  8  fathom  4  feet  f.. 

c  Diod.  1.  1 .  p.  1  2 1 .  f  Herod.  1.  1 .  n.  186.  ;  Diod.  loco  citato. 

t  The  extent  of  IVeflminjlir  bridge  is  1223  feet  front  wharf  tv  wharf,  and 
its  l  >  e eiiith  within  the  battlements  44  feet. 
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of  rlie  waters  of  the  Euphrates.  We  (hall  fee  there  whe¬ 
ther  there  is  riot  a  good  deal  of  abatement  to  be  made  in 
the  account  of  the  ancients,  when  they  make  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  lake  of  Babylon  amount  to  1200  fquare  Ba- 
cias;  that  is  to  fa}g  to  more  than  fifty  leagues  *,  and  the 
depth  of  it  to  about  120  feet h  ;  adding,  that  this  lake  was 
lined  with  Bones  throughout1. 

I  do  nor,  however,  pretend  by  thefe  reflections  to  exte¬ 
nuate  altogether  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  Nine¬ 
veh  and  of  Babylon.  I  only  think  we  ihould  make  a  con- 
Uderable  allowance  for  exaggeration,  in  what  the  ancients 
have  delivered  to  us  concerning  them.  I  think,  moreover, 
that  the  Aflyrians  and  Babylonians  had  no  idea  of  whaf  we 
call  the  orders  of  architecture^  I  judge  fo  from  the  little 
taite  which  the  Afiatics  in  all  ages  difcovered  in  their  build¬ 
ings  f.  I  believe  then  that  the  monuments  which  formerly 
rendered  Nineveh  and  Babylon  fo  famous,  were  more  re¬ 
markable  for  their  fingulàrity,  and  for  the  profufion  of  orna¬ 
ment,  than  by  tile  fyinmetry  and  grace  of  their  conftruCtion. 
That  elegance,  and  thole  beautiful  proportions  which  charm 
and  allure  us  in  the  Grecian  architecture,  were,  and  Bill 
are,  unknown  in  the  Indies,  in  China,  in  PerBa,  and,  ge¬ 
nerally  fpeaking,  in  all  the  eaB. 

We  can  fpeak  but  very  imperfectly  of  the  taBe  of  the 
A  By  ii.i  ns  and  Babylonians  in  fculpture  ;  only  we  fee  that 
this  art  muB  have  been  very  much  praelifed  among  thefe 
people.  The  feripture  {peaks  of  a  golden  Batue  fixty  cu¬ 
bits  in  height,  and  fix  in  breadth,  let  up  by  the  orders  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  k,  without  reckoning;  many  other  re  ore- 
fentauons  oi  divinities  and  princes  which  filled  the  temples 


«  Megâfthen.  ap'ud  Eufeb,  praep.  evang.  1. 9.  c.  41 .  p.  457-  C.  ;  Diod.  1.  2. 
p.  ï  22. 

*  52  leagues 

c'  x  l  1  *  b 

h  Megafthen.  loco  at.  Thefe  120  feet  make  114  feet  7  inches,  Paris 
me  a  fur  y  Diod.  loco  cit.  rhakes  the  lake  of  Babylon  only  35  feet  in  depth. 
It  is  fti!)  a  great  deal. 

J  Herod.  !.r.  n.  185.  Diod.  I.  2.  p.  122.  lay,  that  it  was  lined  with  a 

V  Hi  of  bricks  cemented  with  bitumen. 

f  From  this  proportion  we  m-u  ft  except  the  Greeks  of  Alia  Minor. 

8  Dan.  c.  3..  v-  t 

and 
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and  palaces  of  Babylon  It  is  certain  then,  that  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  woiked  much  in  fculpture  ;  but  is  it  certain  alfo, 
that  take  and  correknefs  dikinguifhed  the  works  of  their 
artiks  ?  This  may  very  reafonably  be  doubted.  In  effect, 
we  do  not  fee  that  the  Afiatics  ever  knew  how  to  defign 
wiih  take  and  precifion.  I  judge  fo,  not  only  by  the  mo¬ 
dern  productions  of  thefe  nations,  but  even  byfuch  of  their 
monuments  as  have  elcaped  the  injuries  of  time.  The 
figures  which  we  fee  on  all  that  remains  of  the  has  reliefs 
of  the  ailc^ent  orientals,  are  clumfy  and  incorrect,  without 
attitude,  grace,  or  variety  of  exprefïîon.  We  iliall  conceive 
kill  a  worle.  opinion  of  the  artiks  of  Babylon,  if  we  admit 
that  the  ruins,  now  known  under  the  name  of  the  ruins 
of  PerJepolij ,  are  the  remains  of  a  palace  built  by  the  firk 
fovereigns  of  Perfia.  The  ftatues  and  has  reliefs  which  are 
yet  to  he  feen  there,  are  afluredly  of  the  work  take  and  the 
meanek  execution  ;  yet  it  appears  that  thefe  works,  as 
indiffcient  as  they  are,  would  have  been  above  the  hands 
of  the  ancient  fculptors  of  Babylon.  I  fay  it  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Diodorus,  who  tells  us,  that  the  palaces  of  Perfepolis 
and  ‘Su fa  were  built  by  artiks  whom  Cambyfes  tranfported 
out  of  Egypt  into  Perfia,  after  he  had  fubjecked  that  empire  ». 
Neverthelefs,  when  Cambyfes  made  himfelf  maker  of  Eo-ypt 
lie  was  already  lo  of  Babylon,  and  confequently  had  it 
ealily  in  Ins  power  to  have  taken  thence  whatever  work¬ 
men  he  Ihould  have  believed  capable  of  executing  the  map> 
nifeent  works  he  had  relolved  to  ere<k.  If  this  prince 
then  thought  it  necekary  to  tranfport  Egyptian  artiks  into 
I  erna,  l  think  wc  may  fairly  conclude  that  he  ekeemed 
thoie  of  Babylon  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  grand  and  mao-, 
niheent  projects  he  had  conceived.  For  what  other  motive 
could  have  engaged  him  to  fuch  a  kep?  With  equal  ta- 

cnts  '  ;tir  athand  Ihould  have  determined  Cambyfes 
to  prefer  the  Babylonian  workmen.  In  the  following  ar- 
tic,e,  I  ill  all  again  have  occafion  to  return  to  the  manner 

1  D  »n.  c.5.  v.  4 . ;  Diod.1.2.  p.  122  T2^ 

LeBr^>t-2-  r. 285. 
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and  chara&er  of  thefe  people  in  works  of  tafte  and  ge- 
ni  us. 

Let  us  otherwife  do  juftice  to  the  Babylonians  on  their 
proficiency  in  many  branches  of  the  arts  which  they  appear 
to  have  very  well  understood.  In  the  number  of  thefe  I  {hall 
place,  for  example,  the  foundery  of  metals.  The  great 
quantity  of  ftatues  of  gold,  Silver,  and  bronze,  which  de¬ 
corated  the  temples  of  Babylon  °,  prove  it  Sufficiently.  I 
might  alfo  enlarge  upon  the  ikill  of  the  Babylonians  in  the 
manufactures  of  the  loom,  and  particularly  in  works  of 
embroidery  ;  but  I  referve  thefe  details  for  the  article  in 
which  I  {hall  treat  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  thefe 
people.  What  I  (hall  there  have  occafion  to  fay  of  their 
luxury  and  magnificence,  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt  of  that 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  Babylonians  had  carried 
a  great  part  of  the  arts  in  the  brilliant  ages  of  their  mo¬ 
narchy. 

I  ftiould  have  Spoken  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  of 
all  the  equally  curious  and  magnificent  works  which  wre 
know  to  have  been  executed  by  the  orders  of  this  prince. 
But  the  hiilory  and  the  monuments  of  the  Jewilh  nation 
do  not  enter  into  the  plan  which  I  have  propofed.  I  have 
never  treated  of  them  otherwife  than  incidentally,  and 
when  it  was  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  them  to  clear 
up  and  afcertain  the  Bate  of  the  arts  in  Afia  and  Egypt, 
in  the  ages  which  formed  the  objeCt  of  the  firfl  and  fécond 
parts  of  this  work.  The  epoch  a  which  ive  are  now  go¬ 
ing  through,  difpenfes  with  our  borrowing  any  thing  from 
the  hi  (lory  of  the  chofen  people.  We  {hall  find  enough 
of  refources  in  profane  writers  to  effablifii  the  fads  of 
which  I  am  to  give  an  account  in  this  third  parr. 

®  Pan,  c,  5.  v,  4.;  Herod.  1. n>  181  *  ;  Diod.  1.  2,  p.  122.  123, 
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Of  the  Egyptians. 

T  Have  laid,  that,  according  to  all  appearances,  we  ought 
to  abate  a  great  deal  ot  the  idea  which  the  ancients 
have  deligned  to  give  us  of  the  monuments  conftrudted  by 
the  Aflÿrians  and  Babylonians.  We  have  the  better  autho- 
!’uJ.f>,r  t,lls>  as  nothing  remains  at  this  time  capable  of 
jultifying  the  marvels  that  antiquity  publifhed  of  Nine¬ 
veh  and  Babylon.  Thus  we  are  not  obliged  to  admit  re¬ 
lations  often  repugnant  to  reafon.  We  ought  not  to  pafs 
abfolutely  the  lame  judgment  of  the  fadh  which  ancient 
authors  have  tranfmitted  to  us  upon  the  monuments 
ot  the  Egyptians.  1  fliall  obferve  at  firft  light,  that 
the  writers  of  antiquity  do  not  appear  to  have’ given 
into  the  fame  exaggerations  upon  the  Egyptian  edifi¬ 
ces  as  upon  tliofe  of  Alia.  Befides,  the  obeliiks  and  pyra¬ 
mids  fubfift  to  this  day,  without  fpeaking  of  an  infinity  of 
other  monuments,  whole  ruins  alone  may  enable  us  to 
jtidge  of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  which  reigned  in 
the  enterpriles  of  the  Egyptians.  What  we  have  under 
our  eyes,  confirms  almoft  all  that  ancient  authors  have  been 
able  to  (ay  upon  this  fubjedt.  Thus  we  are  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  credit  is  due  to  their  teftimony,  and  to  jud^e  of 
the  facls  they  lay  before  us. 

.  ^  )iave  fyoke,  in  the  fécond  part  of  this  work,  of  the 
city  of  Thebes,  of  the  obeliiks,  and  of  all  the  other  mo- 
numents  whole  conftrudtion  1  thought  belonged  to  the 
ages  which  then,  employed  us.  As  for  the  pyramids,  the 
writers  of  antiquity  agee  neither  on  the  time  nor  the  au¬ 
thors  of  thefe  lingular  works.  They  are  commonly  pH- 
ced  in  the  number  of  the  mod  ancient  monuments  of  E 
gypt.  Neverthelefs,  I  believe  this  may  be  doubted  Ho 
mer,  who  makes  frequent  mention  of  Egypt,  who  relates 
many  Angularities  of  this  country,  who  (peaks  of  Thebes 
lts  hundred  gates,  fays  nothing  of  the  pyramids. 

This 
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This  filence  leads  me  to  believe,  that  thefe  extraordinary 
monuments  did  not  exift,  or  at  leaft  were  but  juft  finiihed  in 
Ills  time.  I  prefume,  in  confequence,  that  they  could  have 
been  eredled  only  in  the  ages  which  employ  us  at  prefent, 
perhaps  half  a  century  before  or  after  Homer  *. 

I  think  it  unnecellary  to  dwell  upon  a  long  deicription  of 
the  pyramids.  We  know  that  the  largeft  of  the  three 
which  are  feme  leagues  diftant  from  Cairo,  forms  a  fquare 
each  fide  of  whole  bale  is  660  feet.  Its  circumference  of 
confequence  is  2640  feet.  It  has  near  500  feet  of  perpen¬ 
dicular  height.  Its  fummit  is  terminated  by  a  platform, 
each  fide  of  which  may  be  16  or  17  feet.  The  {olid  con¬ 
tents  of  the  pyramid  is  313,590  cubic  fathoms  p.  This  a- 
mazing  mafs  is  compofed  of  ftones  of  an  extraordinary 
frze.  There  are  many  of  them  30  feet  long,  by  4  in  height, 
and  3  in  breadth  u 

Herodotus  relates,  that  a  hundred  thoufand  workmen 
were  employed  at  the  fame  time  in  the  conftrudtion  of  this 
pyramid  r.  They  were  relieved  by  an  equal  number  every 
three  months.  Ten  whole  years  were  employed  in  hewing 
and  conveying  the  ftones  f.  Twenty  more  were  neceftary  to 


*  It  appears  pretty  certain  that  this  poet  lived  fomething  more  than 
900  years  before  J.  C.  The  date  I  affign  the  pyramids,  agrees  perfe&ly 
with  that  given  them  by  Diodorus,  1.  i.p  72. 

?  Reg.fcient.  acad.  hift.  autore  J.  B.  Duhamel,  p.  428.  ;  Sicard.  mem.  des 

nrùC  du  Levant,  t.  7.  p.  i?o.  >71 . 

q  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  124.  ;  Pietro  d’ella  Valle,  let.  n.  t.  i.p.  224.  225.  ;  Maillet, 


defcript.  de  PEgypte,  p.224.230.231.  253.  .  ,  , 

r  L. n.  t 24 •  ;  Died.  1. 1.  p.  73-  and  Plin.  1,36.  fedt.  17.  fey  three  hundred 

and  fixty  thoufand.  #  „  n  _ 

f  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  1 24.  ?  Diod,  1.  1.  p.  72. ,  Pîin.  1.  36,  fed.  17- P- 73^.  fay 
that  the  ftones  employed  in  building  the  pyramid  were  brought  from  ./Ethi¬ 
opia,  and  from  Arabia.  This  fad  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  well  eftahluh- 
ed.  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  kings  of  Egypt  having  excellent 
materials  at  hand,  fhould  have  unneceffariy  expended  immenfe  fums  to  bring 
them  from  afar.  Again,  the  ftones  of  the  pyramid  have  too  near  a  refem- 
blance  to  thofe  which  are  found  id  the  neighbourhood,  for  us  to  imagine 
that  they  were  not  taken  thence.  Thevenot,  t.  2.  p.  484-  and  Vanfleb.  re¬ 
fit.  d’Egypte,  p.  138.  I  fhould  only  think  that  they  may  have  brought 
the  marble  which  covered  the  pyramids  on  the  outfide  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Red  lea,  and  from  the  Upper  Egypt.  . 
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hnifh  this  enormous  edifice  %  which  contained  in  itsinfide 
galleries,  chambers,  and  a  well.  An  infcription  tells  us  how 
much  it  had  cod  for  leeks,  garlic,  onions,  and  fuch  like  ve¬ 
getables  furnilhed  to  the  workmen.  This  fum,  fay  they,  a- 
mounted  to  fixteen  hundred  talents  of  filver  u,  that  is  to  fay, 
to  near  feven  millions  of  French  money.  This  objedt  was 
certainly  the  principal  article  of  the  expenfe.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  furplus  can  have  been  eonfiderable,  or  I  would 
rather  fay  that  the  food  of  the  workmen  was  all  the  expenfe 
of  building  the  pyramids.  In  eifedl,  I  think  1  have  good 
authority  for  maintaining,  that  all  the  ancient  monuments 
of  Egypt  were  built  by  arbitrary  talks  x.  The  monarchs 
therefore  who  undertook  the  pyramids,  were  at  no  ether 
expenfe  than  that  of  feeding  the  workmen  employed  in 
thefeimmenfe  labours. 

I  have  faid  that  the  great  pyramid  was  built  almofl 
throughout  of  flones  of  an  enormous  fize.  Our  modern 
authors  have  reafoned  much  and  formed  many  conjectures, 
to  explain  by  what  means  the  Egyptians  could  raife  fuch 
enormous  maffes  to  the  height  we  fee  them.  Thefe  doubts 
have  probably  been  occafioned  by  fome  writers  of  antiquity, 
who  fpeak  of  that  operation  but  in  a  very  vague  and  un¬ 
certain  manner.  Diodorus  fays,  that  they  accomplished 
the  building  of  the  pyramids  by  means  of  terrades  difpofed 
in  an  inclined  plane  y .  He  adds  to  this  relation  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  as  cannot  fail  to  render  it  very  fufpicious  to 
wholoever  will  refledt  upon  it.  What  we  read  in  Pliny  is 
iubjedt  to  the  fame  cenfure.  This  author  feems  to  have 
copied  Diodorus,  not  omitting  however  to  diffufe  his  ufual 
obfeurity  on  what  he  borrows  from  the  Greek  hi  dorian  z. 
Neverthelefs  it  was  very  eafy,  by  confulting  Herodotus,  to 
form  a  very  fimple  and  a  very  juft  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  pyramids  were  condrudted. 

According  to  this  great  hi  dorian,  the  pyramids  were  form¬ 
ed  by  didindt  courfes  of  dones,  which  courfes  fucceflively 
1  Herod.  Diod.  Plin.  loch cit. 

u  Herod.  1.  2. n.  125.;  Diod.  1.  r.  p.  73. ;  Plin.  I.36.  fe<5l.  17. p.  738. 

*  See  Anft.de  rep.  1.  5. c.  n.  t.  2.  p.  407.  E.;  Diod.  1.  1 .  p.  73.  &  74- 
y  L.  1 .  p.  73.  z  See  1.  36.  feet.  1 7. 
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diminilhed  in  ftze,  as  the  proportions  of  the  edifices  re¬ 
quired  it.  Every  courfe  was  fo  much  within  that  immedi¬ 
ately  below  it,  as  to  make  each  front  of  the  pyramid  form 
a  fort  of  flair.  The  relations  of  modern  travellers  agree 
perfedlly  with  this.  It  is  even  yet  eafy  at  prefent  to  count 
the  number  of  courfes  which  form  the  great  pyramid  •. 
This  faét  being  admitted,  we  fee  that  only  time  and  patience 
were  neceflary  to  raife  the  heavieft  flones  to  any  height 
whatever.  A  very  fimple  machine,  and  according  to  He¬ 
rodotus  very  eafy  to  manage,  placed  upon  the  firft  courfe, 
ferved  to  raife  the  ftones  deflined  for  the  conftrudlion  of 
the  fécond.  The  fécond  being  finilhed,  another  machine 
of  the  fame  I  have  been  fpeaking  of  was  fixed  upon  it,  and 
io  on  for  the  reft  b  ;  one  or  more  of  the  machines  being 
always  left  upon  each  of  the  courfes  already  laid,  to  ferve 
fucceflively  for  raifing  the  ftones  from  ftep  to  ftep  *.  By 
repeating  this  operation  as  often  as  was  necelfary  to  form 
the  height  of  the  pyramid,  they  accomplilhed  the  raifing  the 
flones  with  eafe  to  its  utmoft  fiimmit.  Such,  by  the  report 
oi  Herodotus,  was  the  manner  that  the  body  of  this  mon- 
ftrous  edifice  was  conftru&ed. 

The  lame  author  teaches  us  alfo  the  way  they  fell  upon  for 
the  exterior  covering  of  the  pyramid  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  they 
had  all  originally  an  outward  coat,  whether  of  fquare  flags, 
of  marble,  or  of  bricks,  or  of  fmall  ftones,  in*  fuch  a  man¬ 
lier  that  they  prelented  to  the  eye  only  a  perfectly  even 
dope,  fuch  as  we  fee  at  prefent  in  moft  of  thefe  buildings c. 
It  is  true,  that  at  this  time  the  great  pyramid  prefents  us  on 

each  oi  its  lides  only  a  kind  of  flair  ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  con- 

> 

See  Greaves  pyramidograph.  p.  1 1 .  ;  Thevenot,  t.  2.  p.  41 2.413.;  Van* 
lieb.  relat.  de  kEgypte,  p.  140.;  JP.  Lucas,  voyage  du  Levant,  t.  1.  p.45. 

b  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  125. 

*  Herodotus  gives  us  alike  to  underitand,  that  the  fame  machine  ferved 
for  the  whole  building,  and  that  the  management  of  it  confifted  in  tranfport- 
Wte  that  machine  upon  all  the  courfes  of  the  pyramid  fucceffively.  But  Ï 
iiàve  thought  proper  to  prefer  the  operation  that  I  have  indicated.  It  is  both 
?nore  natural  and  of  quicker  difpatch. 

*  Graves,  pyrarrpp,  20.  33.  j  Thevenot,  t.  2.  p,  411.  ;P. Lucas,  1. 1.  p.  46. 
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Vince  ourfelves,  that  thisenormous  mafs  was  originally  over¬ 
eat  with  marble,  which  has  difappeared  through  the  injuries 
of  time,  or  rather  by  the  avidity  of  the  Arabs  a.  Herodo¬ 
tus  tells  us  then  what  good  fenfe  alone  would  have  di&ated; 
that  is  to  fay,  that  they  began  the  coating  of  the  pyramids 
from  the  fummit  «. 

Under  many  of  thefe  edifices  they  had  contrived  fubter- 
raneous  palTages  which  it  is  now  impofTible  to  penetrate. 
The  ancients  have  left  us  no  particular  defcription  of  them. 
A  well  which  Pliny  mentions',  and  which  we  hill  fee  in 
oui  days  s  in  the  infide  of  the  great  pyramid,  ferved  pro- 
ably  for  an  entrance  into  thefe  fubterraneous  places.  He¬ 
rodotus  fays,  that  they  had  brought  thither  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  by  an  aquedud  dug  under  the  earth,  and  dire&ed 
m  luch  a  manner,  that  the  pyramid  formed  a  fort  of  iflandh. 
Pliny  gives  us  to  underhand  the  fame  thing  ».  Thefe  fub- 
teiianeous  works,  luppoling  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the 
relation  of  the  authors  juh  quoted,  were  at  leah  as  confider- 
able  as  the  pyramids  themfelves.  We  muh  grant  this,  if 
we  conlider,  that  thefe  edifices  are  near  two  leagues  dihanc 
from  the  Nile,  and  are  built  upon  a  hill  above  an  hundred 
feet  higher  than  the  level  of  that  river  *.  We  know,  that 
all  the  pyramids  except  the  great  one  are  clofed  and  inaceh 
lible.  Common  opinion  will  now  have  it,  that  it  lias  been 
open  only  fince  the  conqueh  of  Egypt  by  the  Mahometans. 

It  is  certain  neverthelefs,  that  it  was  fo  in  the  time  of  Stra- 
°.  What  he  fays  ot  the  infide  of  that  building,  and  of  the 
tomb  which  is  found  there  g  is  abfclutely  conformable  to 
all  the  modem  relations.  Plutarch  fpeaks  alfo  of  the  e- 
cliocs  produced  there  by  thevoice  «  ;  a  cireumftance  related 
equally  by  our  travellers  n.  It  is  pretty  lingular  however, 


Maillet  dcfcript.  de  l’Egypte,  p.  224.  227.  228.253.;  Slcard,  mem.  des 
m  liions  du  Levant,  t.  2.  p.  282.;  Mem.  de Trev.  Août  1723^.4125 
e  L.  2.  n.  125.  'L.  36.  left.  ,7.  '  *  *  4  5‘ 

fl,hTnbeV^°VPv,  ^llet’  P-249-î  Greaves,  pyram.p.  14..  ;  Van- 

b •  P-  M2.  This  well  is  only  forty  feet  deep  at  the  utmoft 
h  L.  2.  n.  124.  J  L.  36.  fe<ft.  1 7. 

k  Greaves,  pyram.p.  7.;  Maillet,  p.  220.  1  L.i7.p.h6i, 

T.  2.  p.  923.  A.  ‘ 

“  Greaves,  pyranj.  p.  15.  ;  P.  Lucas,  voyage  du  Levant,  t.  1 .  p.  43. 
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that  all  the  other  authors  of  antiquity  fhould  have  been  filent 
upon  this  article,  and  that,  in  general,  they  lhould  have  left 
us  no  minute  defcription  of  the  different  conduits,  the  feve- 
ral  £alleries  and  the  chambers  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
iafide  of  the  great  pyramid,  no  more  than  of  the  tomb 
placed  in  the  higheft  apartment. 

Scarce  any  of  tliofe  who  in  our  days  have  had  occaflon 
to  fpeak  of  the  pyramids,  have  failed  to  clofe  the  defcription 
with  fome  flrokes  of  a  trite  and  trivial  morality  upon  the 
motives  and  objeft  of  thofe  fmgular  monuments.  I  Ihall 
not  take  up  time  with  refuting  thefe  vain  declamations,  re¬ 
peated  from  one  to  another,  and  didated  by  ignorance  and 
want  of  judgment.  A  little  more  knowledge  of  the  manner 
of  thinking  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  fome  critical 
examination,  would  have  fpared  us  all  thefe  fervile  repeti¬ 
tions  of  our  modern  writers,  confined  almoft  always  in  one 
and  the  fame  circle  of  ideas.  Let  us  endeavour  to  leave  it, 
and  explain  the  reafons  which  may  have  determined  the 
fovereigns  of  Egypt  to  raife  edifices  fo  fmgular  as  the  pyra¬ 
mids  are  in  all  refpeds. 

The  Egyptians  were  perfuaded,  that  death  did  not  feparate 
the  foul  from  the  body,  but  that  it  remained  attached  to  it 
as  long  as  it  could  continue  entire  *.  It  is  from  this  idea, 
that  thefe  people  took  fo  many  precautions  to  preferve 
their  carcafes  from  corruption,  and  to  lecure  them  from  all 
accidents  which  might  occaflon  their  deflrudlion.  Hence 
the  cares  they  gave  themfelves  and  the  expenfes  they  un¬ 
derwent  to  embalm  the  dead,  and  depofite  them  in  places 
covered  from  all  infult.  The  principal  attention  of  the 
Egyptians  was  turned  to  this  objedL  Thus  they  regarded 
their  palaces  and  houfes  as  inns  for  but  a  tranfient  abode, 
giving,  by  way  of  diflimffion,  the  name  of  eternal  habitations 
to  the  tombs  p. 

°  Scrv.  ad  Æneid.l.  3.  v.  67,  P  Dio'd.  Ï.  1 .  p.  60.  61 . 

We  read  in  Herodotus,  that  Cambyfes  King  of  Perfia  not  having  been  able 
to  vent  his  rage  upon  Amafis,  the  lad  of  the  fovereigns  of  Egypt,  commanded’ 
the  dead  body  of  this  prince  to  be  untombed,  and,  as  the  height  of  ill*  treatment, 
He  caufed  it  to  be  burnt.  Herod. Ï. 3. n.  16, 
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The  fituation  of  Egypt,  expofed  every  year  to  the  inunda¬ 
tions  of  the  Nile,  obliged  the  Egyptians  to  take  all  forts  of 
precautions  to  prevent  the  quick  deftrudtion  of  their  fepuL 
chres.  It  was  for  this  reafon,  that  they  placed  them  on  rocky 
fituations  fufficiently  elevated  to  be  lecure  from  the  over¬ 
flowings  of  the  river.  There  they  dug  caverns  in  which  the 
mummies  were  depofited.  They  afterwards  employed  all 
forts  of  means  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  them  a  fecret.  The 
entrances  of  thele  tombs,  made  in  the  form  of  a  fqnare  well, 
were  fo  artfully  covered,  that  they  cannot  at  this  day  be 
dilcovered  without  great  fearch  and  much  attention*. 

Tliefe  fadls  being  eftablilhed,  and  they  are  very  certain, 
the  conftrudlion  of  the  pyramids  becomes  very  eafy  and  na¬ 
tural.  The  intention  of  the  fovereigns  who  built  them, 
was  to  employ  all  the  means  which  human  art  could  furnilh 
to  fecure  their  dead  bodies  againfl  all  events,  and  in  foine 
fort  to  allure  them  of  an  eternal  duration.  In  this  view, 
they  contrived  to  place  them  in  edifices  whofe  folidity  fhould 
be  proof  againfl:  time  and  other  injuries.  The  Egyptian 
architects  chofe  for  that  effedt  the  pyramidal  form,  better 
adapted  by  its  ftrudture  than  any  other,  to  brave  the  injuries 
of  time.  In  confequence  of  the  fame  principles  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  thefe  edifices  were  laid  on  rocks *.  Yet  not  fatisfied 
with  all  thefe  precautions,  the  kings  of  Egypt  drained  every 
fource  of  genius  and  induftry  to  hide  and  difguife  the  place 
where  their  dead  bodies  were  depofited  *,  This  projedt  is 

abfolutely  vifible  in  the  conftrudtion  of  the  infide  of  the 
great  pyramid  f. 

Let  us  join  to  thefe  motives,  the  maxims  of  a  barbarous 
and  inhuman  policy,  which  may  alio  have  contributed  to  the 
conftrudtion  of  thefe  prodigious  edifices,  fo  common  in  an¬ 
cient  Egypt.  We  know  what  was  formerly  the  fertility  of 
that  country,  and  the  little  time  and  care  it  coft  to  cultivate 

'  Pietro  della  Valle,  lett.  n.  t.  i.p,  231.;  Maillet,  p,  276.  282. 

r  Plin.l.  36.  fed.  16.  p.  737.;  Maillet,  defeript.  de;  l’Egypte,  p.  219.  220  ■ 
Greaves,  pyramidograph.  p.  7.  2r.  23.  apud  Tîievenot,  t.i. 

See  Herod.  1.  3, n.  16.;  Diod.  1.  1 .  p.  57. 

1  Pietro  della  Valle,  lett.  1 1 .  p.  225.  ;  Maillet,  p,  217.  ire. 
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the  grounds.  That  innumerable  multitude  of  inhabitants 
which  then  peopled  Egypt,  enjoyed  great  abundance  and 
much  leifure.  It  is  pretended,  that  under  the  reigns  of  fe- 
veral  monarchs  there  had  been  many  commotions  and 
troubles  occafioned  by  that  idle  and  ealy  life  '.  In  order  to 
prevent  all  fadtions  and  cabals,  fome  fovereigns  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  find  full  occupation  for  their  fubjedls  even  in  time 
of  peace.  In  that  view,  they  contrived  the  building  of  the 
pyramids  ;  an  enterprife  which  mull  neceflarily  occupy,  and 
that  for  a  long  time,  many  thoufands  of  men.  This  politi¬ 
cal  reafon  has  not  efcaped  Ariflotle  °.  It  was  even  perceived 
by  Pliny,  who  however  negledled  it  to  indulge  his  ufiial  fond* 
nefs  for  vain  and  frivolous  declamations  *. 

1  think  then,  that  a  double  motive  may  be  difeovered  in 
the  conftruftion  of  the  pyramids  :  one  dictated  by  care  for 
the  future,  and  the  other  by  policy  ;  but  as  much  as  the  firft 
of  thefe  motives  may  appear  excufable,  fo  much  ought  the 
other  to  appear  odious  and  deteftable.  So  we  read  in  hi- 
ftory,  that  the  memory  of  the  fovereigns  who  had  enter- 
prifed  thefe  immenfe  buildings  was  held  in  execration.  They 
became,  even  in  their  lifetime,  the  objects  of  public  hatred 
and  deteftation  ;  and  thefe  monarchs  were  fo  terrified  with 
the  complaints  and  murmurs  which  they  law  arife  againfl 
them,  that  they  could  not  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  enterprifes* 
They  durft  not  caufe  themfelves  to  he  interred  in  the  pyra¬ 
mids  erecled  by  their  orders  :  apprehenfive  left  the  enraged 
people  fhould  drag  thence  their  carcafes,  and  deprive  them 
of  fepulture,  thefe  wretched  fovereigns  were  forced  to  re¬ 
commend  to  their  friends  the  care  of  depoftting  their  bodies 

1  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  loo.  ;  Pint.  t.  2.  p.  380.  A. 

u  I)e  rep.  1.  5.  c.  1 1 .  t.  2.  p.  407.  E.  x  L.  36.  feci.  16. 

Thefe  are  the  terms  in  which  he  exprefles  himfelf,  fpeaking  of  the  pyramids. 
Re  gum  pecuniae  otiefa  ac  Jlulia  ofientaiio,  qnippe  Cumfaciendi  eas  caufa  a  pierffque 
iradatur,  ne  pecuniam  fuccefforibus,  aut  aemulh  infidiantibus  pracberent,  aut  m 
plebs  effet  otioja.  Thefe  firft  words,  return  pecuniae  otiofa  ac  Jiulta  ofientaiio, 
have  ferved  for  a  text  to  all  our  modem  writers.  This  thought  has  appeared 
to  them  fo  fine  and  fo  juft,  that  they  have  emuloufly  commented  and  para- 
phrafed  it,  perpetually  and  fervilely  copying  each  other,  as  is  their  cuftom,  in 
almoft  all  that  concerns  remote  antiquity. 


in 
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in  unknown  and  fee, -et  places  r.  Juft  punilhment  of  thofe 
exorbitant  talks  with  which  they  had  opprefted  their  fob. 
Je«s,  and  of  the  unheard-of  labours  they  had  exacted  Their 
very  name  has  perilhed.  The  oblivion  to  which  they  were 
condemned  -  is  without  doubt  the  caufe  of  our  uncertainty 

inents  7  tlmesand  a«hors  of  thefc  famous  monu! 

.  Aftcr  ,the  Pyramids,  we  may  place,  upon  the  credit  of  an 
,auth°"’  t,le  Iabynnth  of  Egypt  in  the  rank  of  the  moft 
confiderable  and  Angular  works  which  have  ever  been  m 

gmed.  There  reigns  a  great  diverfity  of  opinions  among 
ie  ancients  upon  the  time  to  which  that  fo  boafted  edifice 
ought  to  be  referred.  I  fhall  follow  the  opinion  of  Herodo 
us,  who  appears  to  me  to  deferve  the  preference,  as  well 
for  Ins  antiquity,  as  by  the  exaétnefs  of  his  refearchés  Z 
ns  abode  in  Egypt.  He  places  the  conftrueftion  of  the  laS 
bynnth  under  the  twelve  kings  who  reigned  at  the  fame 
time  for  fifteen  years-.  That  event  happened  about 7 

S  Tr 

This  edifice,  according  to  Herodotus  who  h-m  ,t.  j  • 

very  exa<5Hy,  furpalTed  every  thing  that ’this  great  hiftori an 

could  have  conceived  either  of  himfelf  or  front  other  I  n 
der  one  and  the  fame  circuit  of  walls  thev  had  in  r  a  U 

AÎn’hèfc ”f  ‘  f»™.”ndta„3.7.0 

All  thele  apartments  communicated  with  each  other  Lt 

was  ?mmaZrnS  and  windinSs,  that  without  a  good  guide  ; 

lmpoflible  to  avoid  wandering  «.  Thefe  3^00  halls  or 

labyrinth  to  Pfammetichus, 

ferves  further  toconfirm  my  opimon,  and  proves  thTthe'  «""?  °f  Egyi’t 
monument  waspofterior  to  that  great  poet.  '  conftruchon  of  this 

c  L.  2.  n.  1 48. 

/kence  of  the  t  weî vchal  !  s  ofS  He  rate  a  u  ' C  H  CXpreires  the  2rcatncfs  and  magni- 
'  P'MeUW'*'i  St^o,l..7.p.n65.;  Plin.  1.36.  (eft.  18.  p.  739. 

chambers 
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chambers  were  moreover  diftributed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
there  were  as  many  below  ground  as  above.  Herodotus  af- 
fures  us,  that  he  vifited  all  the  apartments  above  ground  ; 
but  for  thofe  that  were  fubterraneous,  they  would  not  per¬ 
mit  him  to  enter  them  from  motives  of  fuperflition  e.  The 
whole  building  of  the  labyrinth,  walls,  and  ceiling,  were  of 
white  marble,  and  difplayed  a  great  profufion  of  fculpture f . 
Each  of  the  twelve  halls  or  galleries  I  have  mentioned, 
were  fupported  on  columns  of  the  fame  marble  s.  In  fine, 
the  labyrinth  ended  with  a  pyramid  forty  fathom  high. 
Figures  of  animals  were  ingraved  on  it  larger  than  the  life  b. 
There  are  now  no  remains  of  this  fo  fmgular  and  fo  magni¬ 
ficent  monument ;. 

I  think  I  have  delivered  every  thing  of  confequence  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  by  the  ancients  on  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
and  that,  following  the  relation  of  modern  travellers,  I  have 
given  a  fufficient  idea  of  what  now  remains  of  them  k.  Let 
us  now  allow  ourfelves  fome  reflections  upon  all  thefe  works. 
Let  us  examine  the  genius  and  take  which  charaCterifed 
the  enterprifes  of  the  Egyptians. 

We  cannot  deny  but  that  fome  ideas  of  grandeur  entered 
into  the  projects  of  thefe  people.  They  aimed,  if  the  expref- 
iion  may  be  allowed,  to  render  their  works  immortal  :  this 
certainly  is  the  end  they  appear  to  have  propofed.  They 
forgot  nothing  which  they  imagined  could  contribute  to  en¬ 
able  their  monuments  to  brave  the  injuries  of  time.  The 
Egyptians  fought  out  all  the  arts  which  human  power  could 
furnifh  to  give  liability  to  their  edifices.  They  are  as  folid 
as  immenfe  ;  and  in  all  appearance  no  wood  entered  into 
their  condrnCtion  ;  at  lead,  none  is  to  be  feen  in  what  re¬ 
mains  at  this  day  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  either  entire 
or  in  ruins  L  They  are  even  compofed,  for  the  mod  part, 
of  adonifhing  blocks  of  done,  marble,  or  granite;  and  cer- 

e  L.  2.n.  148.  f  Herod,  ibid.  «  Ibid.  h  Ibid. 

s  See  voyage  into  Egypt  by  Granger,  p.  150. 1 51. 153. 

k  See  part  2.  book  2.  c.  3.  art.  1 . 

J  Voyage  into  Egypt  by  Granger,  p,  152.  153.;  Paul.  Lucas,  third  voyage, 

t  3.  p.  286. 
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tainly  thefe  people  pofteffed  an  art  of  removing  the  moH 
I  enormous  malles  with  peculiar  facility.  I  his  jufhice  would 
!  he  difficult  to  refufe  them,  when  we  confider  the  quantity  of 
obeliiks,  cololfufes,  fpires,  and  Hones  of  prodigious  bulk> 
l  which  they  raifed  tofurprifmg  heights 

Such  then,  in  general,  is  the  character  and  reigning  tafie 
of  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  Huge  and  amazing  piles  in- 
i  deed  they  are,  and  which  we  cannot  fee  without  a  certain 
:  awe  ;  but  in  vain  do  we  look  for  grace,  elegance,  or  fymme- 
I  try.  When  we  examine  what  may  yet  be  found  of  the 
|  temples,  palaces,  and  other  edifices  raifed  , by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  whole  convinces  us,  that  thefe  people  had 
no  rules  of  proportion,  no  fixed  and  fettled  plan  for  their 
buildings.  They  worked*  fo  to  fpeak,  at  random,  and  in  a 
manner  abfolutely  vague  and  deftitute  of  principles. 

The  Egyptians  folely  occupied  with  heaping  maffes  upon 
mafies,  and  raifmg  Hones  upon  Hones,  knew  nothing  of  the 
refources  furniihed  by  the  arts  of  elegance.  They  fought  not: 
I  to  pleafe,  but  to  aHonilh  the  eye  of  the  fpeftator.  Hence 
they  were  for  ever  ignorant  of  beautiful  proportion  or  ad- 
I  vantageous  difpofition.  Their  buildings  are  flovenly  and 
j  difagreeable  in  the  grofs,  and  Hill  worfe  in  the  detail. 
The  Egyptian  architects  were  abfolutely  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  decorating  an  edifice.  They  had  no  idea  of  a 
iuH  and  luitable  union  of  fculpture  and  architedture,  nor 
knew  they  how  to  diftribute  and  place  ornaments  with 
propriety.  They  fcattcred  them  every  where  with  profufion, 
and  a  falfe  and  child! Ih  glitter  is  the  refult  of  the  whole. 
Ignorance  and  barbarity  are  vifible  in  thé  whole  «economy 
i  of  their  edifices,  even  the  mofi  fuperb.  Columns,  capitals, 
in  a  tafie  the  poorefi,  moH  fordid  and  ftiocking.  Entabla¬ 
tures  of  Hupifying  clumfmefs,  ornaments  of  an  execution 

*  Never  the  lefs  we  mutt  agree,  that  in  this  refpeft  the  Peruvians  furpafled 
the  Egyptians.  In  the  confirmation  of  their  ediïices  they  made  ufeof  fiones 
of  a  ft  i  1 1  more  aftonilhing  hulk  than  thole  Whieh  form  the  pyramids  and  other 
jhonuments  of  E£vpt.  Yet  the  Peruvians  had  no  knowledge  of  mechanics 
properly  fo  called.  All  they  did  was  by  main  Rrength  and  dint  of  numbers, 
and  by  means  of  terralTes  difpofedin  the  manner  of  inclined  planes.  Acofta, 
hilt.  nat.  des  Ind.  Ocrid.  1.  6.  c.  14.;  PI  Ht .  des  Incas,  t.  1.  p.6o.  61 .  264.  265. 

Mem.deTiev.  February  17p.  p.  269.;  Boujuer, voyagé  au  Pérou,  p  105. 
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and  defign  infupportably  ridiculous.  Truth  inceflantly  tor- 
tuied  through  the  whole  **  Thefe  people,  in  fine,  were  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  varying*  of  figures.  A  monotony 
and  uniformity  as  tirefome  as  blocking,  reigns  through  all 
theii  compositions.  No  proportion  moreover,  no  defign, 

iio  meaning  in  the  execution,  all  is  equally  fpiritlefs  and 
barbarous. 

This  eflimate  of  the  Egyptian  architecture  is  befides  per¬ 
fectly  conformable  to  the  judgment  pafTed  upon  it  by  Stra¬ 
bo.  This  famous  geographer,  who  had  travelled  through 
Egypt,  affures  us,  that  the  edifices  railed  by  the  ancient  in- 
habitantsof  that  country  di  {played  neither  defign,  nor  genius, 
ft  or  elegance  So  we  fee,  that  their  manner  of  building 
was  followed  neither  by  the  Greeks,  nor  by  the  Romans. 
The  Egyptian  tafle  in  archite&ure  has  vifibly  no  manner  of 
relation  with  that  tranfmitted  to  us  by  Greece  and  Italy  -, 
tvhich  alone  however  deferves  to  be  followed  either  for  ele¬ 
gance,  or  even  for  fblidity  f , 

Let  us  add,  that  tne  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  throwing  an  arch.  We  find  no 
appearance,  no  indication  of  it  in  what  now  remains  of 


t  ildm^s.  We  do  not  even  find  that  they 
knew  the  ait  of  cutting  arch-wife  the  blocks  of  fiome  which 
form  the  heads  of  their  doors.  They  arc  all  uniformly 
îei  mina  ted  by  a  lintel  abfolutely  flraight  and  even  It  is 
ihe  fame  thing  with  their  roofs.  I  have  Laid  above,  that, 
according  to  all  appearance,  the  Egyptians  admitted  no 
wooa  in  the  confirmation  of  their  buildings  of  confequence, 
fuch  as  temples,  palaces  &c.  Large  flones  refling  at  each 
end  upon  the  walls  of  the  halls  ferved  for  beams,  and  com-" 

t  *  Sev^2^UCa8,t!l5wVoyage^*3'p*33u  Pococke,  defcilpt.  of  the  Levant, 
î.  O  ;  Norden  s  travels  into  Egypt  and  Nubia,  f.  2. 

venot  ’  t  70Pp  1 439'  B*  See  ail° the  rehtion  of  Sa>M' 5n  collection  of  The- 

*  A  then ,  1  5,  c .  9.  p .  206.;  P.  Lucas,  third  voyage,  t.  3.  p.  17. 39. 264 .  ;  Srcard 
mem.  des  miff,  du  Levant,  t.  2.  p.  209.  F  '  *iV  f  ’  TUf 

L  i'?  e.muy.!L!dge  folidity  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  how  ter 

feeing  after  hovv  many  ages  many  edifices  of  Greece 
and  Rome  frill  brave  the  injuries  of  time 

v,*f0T^’  r?T  t0.,he  Lfant'  Norden,  travels  into  Egypt 
arc  NRbu,  r.  3.4.  and  the  other  aitihors  before  cited.  F 
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pofcd  the  roofs  p.  But  as  in  any  confiderable  reach  thefe 
Hones  might  have  given  way,  the  Egyptians  fupportéd 
them  by  columns.  And  this  we  fee  was  pra&ifed  in  all  the 
grand  edifices  described  by  modern  travellers  w  Often 
even  afingk  Hone  formed  the  roof  of  a  hall  r.  As  to  the 
reH,  we  are  not  to  believe  that  the  defire  of  rendering 
their  edifices  more  durable  and  folid,  was  the  only  reafon 
which  led  the  Egyptians  to  build  them  without  wood.  The 
nature  of  the  climate  they  inhabited,  undoubtedly  con. 
tributed  a  great  deal  to  it.  Egypt  produced  no  wood  for 
building.  Scarce  do  we  find  any  for  fewel  f. 

We  ihall  not  conceive  a  better  idea  of  the  progrefs  of  the 
Egyptians  in  the  arts  of  taHe  and  elegance,  if  we  caH  our 
eyes  upon  what  yet  remains  of  their  ancient  fculptures. 
Their  Hatues  and  ingravings  difplay  neither  genius,  nor 
talents,  nor  juHnefs.  They  are  equally  awkward  and  in¬ 
correct.  The  figures  in  general  are  poor  and  fiat,  all  of  a 
fize,  without  regard  to  perfpeCtive,  leifening,  Hiff,  without 
elegance  or  ingenuity,  without  Hudy  in  the  choice  of  the 
fubjedt,  without  adlion,  delicacy,  or  any  fort  of  expreffion. 
The  Egyptians,  in  a  word,  knew  neither  how  to  defgn  fim- 
plc  figures  nor  to  group  their  compofitions.  No  meaning 
neither,  nor  variety  in  thole  hideous  aflemblages  prefented 
in  their  ingravings  *.  Let  us  remark  alfo,  that  their  figures 
are  always  drawn  in  profile,  and  never  in  full  or  a  fourth  in¬ 
clined.  In  effect,  bodies  feen  under  thefe  afpects  require 
roo  much  addrefs,  and  fkilfulnefs  efpecially,  to  have  been 
fuccelsfully  reprefented  by  the  Egyptians.  And  yet  the 
: 

p  See  Greaves,  pyramid,  p.  1 6.;  Thevenot,  t.  2. p.419.;  P.  Lucas,  third 
voyage,  t.  3.  p.  38.  264.265.275.;  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  t.  i.p,42, 
s  P.  Lucas,  third  voyage,  t.  3.  p.  38.  ;  Sicard  mem.  des  miflT.  du  Levant,  t.  7. 
p.  \bo.  ;  Granger,  voyage  into  Egypt,  p.  38.  47.  68.  (>9.  73, 
r  Herod.  1.  2.n.  155.  ;  Diod.}.  1.  p.56,  ;  Strabo,  1.  17.  p.  1  165. 
r  Pietro  delta  Valle,  lett,  1  1 .  p.  210.  218.;  Granger,  voyage  into  Egypt, 
p.  13.  ;  Paul.  Lucas,  third  voyage,  t.  3.  p.  21 1 .  212. 

*  Seethe  figures  ingraved  upon  the  obeiifks,  and  upon  all  the  other  mo¬ 
numents  truly  Egyptian.  1  fpeak  not  here  of  the  bas  reliefs,  for  I  have  never 
feen  any  of  them,  and  I  even  doubt  whether  the  Eg  yptianswere  ever  flailed 
In  works  of  this 
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heads,  hands,  and  feet,  for  all  the  facility  of  executing 
them  in  profile,  have  in  the  Egyptian  works  neither  mo¬ 
tion  nor  exprellion. 

We  have  already  feen  that  it  was  the  fame  thing  in  the 
ornamental  part  of  their  architecture.  It  is  all  heavily 
laboured,  without  tafte  and  without  precifion.  If  the 
Greeks  did  learn  from  the  Egyptians  to  handle  the  chifel, 
they  found  means  to  make  a  much  better  ufe  of  it.  Their 
monuments  are  as  valuable  for  their  grace  and  variety, 
their  fire,  their  fpirit,  and  the  truth  which  animates  them, 
as  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  are  dilgufting  by  their  deformity 
and  heavinefs,  their  monotony  and  incorreClnefs.  This 
contrail  did  not  efcape  the  difcernment  of  the  ancientsr 
We  fee  that  they  made  little  account  of  the  fculpture 
of  the  Egyptians c 

I  have  already  fpoken  of  the  talle  this  people  had  for 
coloffufes.  We  have  feen,  that,  according  to  the  relation  of 
modern  travellers,  many  of  them  Hill  fiibfill  at  this  day  in 
different  places  of  Higher  Egypt”,  without  reckoning  the 
fphinx  which  is  found  at  a  little  diffance  from  the  pyramids. 
We  fee  little  at  prefent  except  the  head  of  this  figure, 
the  red  being  buried  in  the  fand.  This  head  is  35  feet  round, 
and  26  high.  They  reckon  15  feet  from  the  ear  to  the 
chin  x.  It  is  eafy  from  thefe  dimenfions  to  judge  of  the 
whole  bulk  of  this  enormous  llatue.  When  I  am  upon 
this  fubjeCl,  it  may  be  expeCled  I  Ihotild  fay  fomething  of 
the  manner  the  Egyptians  went  about  in  making  their  co* 
joiFufcs.  A  pad  age  of  Diodorus  lets  us  into  it. 

This  author  lays,  that  the  Egyptian  fculptors  were  aq= 

*  Strabo,  1.  n-  p.  II 59.;  pa  Ilf.  1.  7.  c.  5. 

«  See  part  2.  book  2.  fe<5t.  1 .  c.  5. 

x  Maillet,  p.  321.;  Theven.  t.  2.  p.  42^.  Pliny,  Î.  56.  fe£L  17»  exaggerate^ 
prodigioufly  the  proportions  of  the  fphinx  in  queltion:  he  fays,  that  if  we 
tiieafure  the  circumference  of  the  head  by  the  forehead,  we  fhali  find  it  102 
feet  in  cpmpafs,  and  143  in  height.  Paul  Lucas  gives  the  head  of  the  fphinx  ioq 
feet  in  compafs,  and  about  70  from  the  chin  to  the  top  of  the  forehead.  He 
thought  without  doubt  that  he  ought  to  copy  Pliny.  Voyage  to  the  Levant, 
V  i.p. 46.  '  v  ’  ■ ri  *  '  ' V;"  ■  *  '  .  •  v 
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cudomed  to  work  at  a  datue  by  feparate  pieces.  To  cx^ 
ecute  this  tort  of  works,  they  divided  the  human  body 
into  twenty-one  parts  and  one  quarter,  refpe&ively  meafured 
and  proportioned  to  each  other.  When  they  agreed  upon 
the  height  of  the  figure  they  were  about  to  form,  every 
workman  performed  in  his  own  (hop  the  particular  part  he 
was  charged  with.  Although  all  thefe  different  pieces  had 
been  feparately  executed,  yet  they  were  put  together  and 
agreed  with  the  utmofl  exa&nefs  7,  Such  is  the  relation 
of  Diodorus.;  it  demands  fome  reflections. 

This  praétice  of  the  Egyptian  fculptors,  of  working  a 
flatuc  by  feparate  pieces,  is  not  likely  to  have  been  a  ge¬ 
neral  praétice,  though  Diodorus  mentions  it  as  luch.  I 
am  perfuaded,  that  datues  of  a  natural  fixe  were  probably 
of  one  piece,  and  done  by  the  hand  of  a  (ingle  artiffc.  It  is 
not  the  fame  withrefpeét  to  the  coloflufes,  which  were  or¬ 
dinarily  compofed  of  feveral  blocks  of  marble.  In  this 
cafe  the  practice  Diodorus  lpeaks  of  mull  have  been  very 
ferviceable,  and  much  in  ufe  for  the  readinefs  of  the  ex¬ 
ecution.  Something  like  this  I  imagine  to  have  been 
nearly  the  way  they  went  about  it.  They  began  by  making 
a  model  of  plaider,  or  clay,  as  is  praétifed  at  this  day  by 
our  modern  fculptors.  They  then  cut  this  model  into 
feveral  pieces.  Every  workman  took  away  the  part  that 
was  allotted  him,  and  worked  after  that  pattern.  In  this 
manner  we  conceive  how  many  avtifts  might  feparately  ex¬ 
ecute  one  and  the  fame  cololfus. 

I  think  I  have  diffidently  proved  in  the  preceding  books, 
that  painting  was  not  known  till  the  epocha  which  is  treat¬ 
ed  of  in  this  third  part  *.  The  invention  of  it  ought  to  be 
referred  to  the  ages  we  are  now  going  through.  It  is  not 
poffible  to  fix  the  date  of  it  with  exaétnefs;  only  we  fee  that 
it  mud  have  been  held  in  honour,  at  or  before  the  time 
of  Candaules  King  of  Lydia.  Pliny  fays  in  effeét,  that  this 
prince,  whole  reign  falls  about  the  year  720  before  Jefus 
phrid,  bought  at  its  weight  in  gold  a  piétine  reprefent- 

7  Diod.  !.  i .  p.  1 10.  a  Sec  part  2.  book  2.  feft.  1 .  c.  5. 
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ing  a  battle  a.  Herodotus  tells  us  alfo,  that  Amafis,  who 
reigned  in  Egypt  570  years  before  the  Chriftian  æra,  had 
made  a  prel'ent  of  his  portraiture  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Cyrene  b.  Painting  then  was  known  in  Egypt  in  the  ages 
on  which  we  are  atprefent  employed. 

I  do  not  think  thefe  people  fucceeded  any  better  in  this 
art  than  in  fculpture.  There  is  even  no  room  to  doubt  it, 
confidering  the  intimate  connexion  there  is  between  paint¬ 
ing  and  fculpture.  Neither  is  there  mentioned  in  antiquity 
any  Egyptian  painter  or  fculptor  famous  for  his  works. 
Onefmgle  point  in  which  the  painters  of  that  nation  appear 
to  have  excelled,  is  a  certain  preparation  they  made  ufe 
of  for  fixing  colours  upon  marble  and  other  bodies  fmooth 
and  of  clofe  pores.  They  mull  have  employed  a  very 
flrong  and  powerful  corrofive,  as  appears  by  what  our  tra¬ 
vellers  tell  us.  They  allure  us,  that  in  many  edifices  half 
in  ruins  there  are  ftill  paintings  to  be  feen  whofe  glofs 
and  colouring  are  fo  lively,  fo  frelh  and  lo  bright,  that  it 
feems,  fay  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  if  the  artifl 
had  not  yet  walked  his  hands  after  his  work  c.  But  thefe 
fame  travellers  generally  agree,  that  all  thefe  paintings  are 
fiat,  that  is  to  fay,  without  any  rile  or  oppofition  of  colours. 
Leaves  of  gold  or  filver,  for  example,  mingled  with  colours 
red  and  blue.  The  refult  is,  that  in  all  thefe  compofitions 
the  figures  in  general  cut  upon  the  ground,  and  fevered 
from  it  bylharp  lines  5  the  tints  appearing  neither  foftened 
nor  lhaded  off. 

From  all  that  has  been  faid  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
Egyptians  made  no  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  tafte  and  elegance. 
For,  as  I  have  already  premifed,  the  ages  which  clofe  this 
third  and  laft  part  of  our  work,  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
the  epocha  which  clofes  alfo  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Egypt. 
From  the  deluge  to  the  time  of  Cyrus  is  the  fpace  to  which 
we  ought  to  confine  that  national  genius  which  has  deter- 

*  L.  34. p.690.  bL.2.  n.  182. 

«  Rclat,  du  Sayd  apud  Thevenot,  L  2.  part  3.  p.  4.;  Sicard,  mem.  des  miff, 
du  Levant,  t.  2.  p.  209.  21 1.  221.  t.  7.  p.  37-  162.163.;  P,  Lucas,  voyage  to 
iftg  Levant,  t,  j.  p,  99.  to6.  j  Ganger,  p,  46, 47?  &  73*  .  , 
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mined  the  character  of  the  Egyptians  properly  fo  called 
Wc  have  therefore  exhaulted  all  the  fais  and  all  the  mo-' 
numents  which  can  be  faid  to  belong  really  to  this  people 
and  are  confequently  enabled  to  pafs  our  judgment  upon 
their  tafte,  and  upon  their  manner  of  treating  the  arts. 

Wnat  I  have  laid  of  the  Egyptians,  regards  equally  the 
A  (Tynans  and  the  Chaldeans.  From  the  time  of  Cyrus  they 
ceafed  to  be  a  diftind  nation,  and  becoming  fucceffively  a 
ptey  to  the  Perfians,  Greeks,  and  many  other  conquerors 
they  were  mfenfibly  loft  and  confounded  with  the  vi&ors! 
ihe  reijeâions  I  am  about  to  propofe  belong  then  equally 
to  the  A  (Tyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Egyptians.  We  may  fee 
under  one  and  the  fame  point  of  view,  the  genius  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the.e  different  nations.  Their  hiltory  begins  and 
ends  nearly  at  the  fame  time.  Their  glory  and  theft  know¬ 
ledge  were  nearly  equal,  and  the  power  and  duration  of 
their  monarchy  little  different. 

The  hiftory  of  the  arts  prefents  us  amongft  thefe  nations 
with  a  very  lingular  contrait.  We  perceive  in  it  very  early 
difcovenes  of  confiderable  importance.  Almoft  from  the 
firft  ages  we  fee  them  make  a  progrefs  whofe  rapidity 
aitomlhes  and  furpriies  us.  But  thefe  once  paffed  we 
can  obferve  no  further  advances.  Things  remain  always 
m  the  lame  ftate  with  thefe  people.  The  Afiatics  and 

Egyptians  appear  to  have  made  no  advantage  of  the  do- 

^  emPire5>  t0  acclu’"-e  new  lights,  or  to  bring 
their  drift  difcovcries  to  perfection.  Their  faculties  feem 

to  have  been  bound  up  and  limited  to  a  certain  number  of 
ideas,  anti  to  a  degree  of  knowledge  acquired  in  the  earlielt 
unes,  beyond  which  tilde  nations  never  afpired.  Very 
di!  crent  from  the  European  nations,  whom  we  fee  in- 
ceilamly  improving  their  knowledge,  and  daily  aimino-  at 

S  theE^Ptians  and  Katies  remained^,. 

m°(t  -c  the  fame  point  trom  whence  they  fet  out.  How 

£theirC  dif 'e  pe.opledid.n°ï  COndnuc  t0  exte"d 
penect  their  difcovenes  ;  and  why  did  they  advance  no 

uithc-r  m  the  career  of  the  arts,  and  even  in  that  of  the 

ciences  ?  I  chink  I  have  found  in  their  turn  of  mind,  and 
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in  the  principles  of  their  government,  the  obftacles  which 
retarded  their  progrefs. 

In  all  times  the  Egyptians  "  and  Afiatics  were  little  com¬ 
municative,  treating  foreign  nations  with  fovereign  con¬ 
tempt,  and  never  deigning  to  maintain  any  commerce  or 
connexion  with  any  of  them.  They  remained  always  con¬ 
fined  to  their  own  country,  and  never  travelled.  One  of 
the  principles  of  their  government  was  to  admit  no  novelty,, 
and  fcrupuloufly  to  follow  what  had  been  praâifed  by  their 
anceftorsc  Let  us  add  to  thefe  maxims,  which  alone  mu  ft 
have  brought  an  eternal  obftacle  to  the  advancement  and 
perfection  of  human  attainments,  the  falfe  policy  which 
had  rendered  profeffions  hereditary  in  the  fame  families 
We  have  feen  in  the  preceding  book,  what  an  injury  fuch 
an  inftitution  mull  have  been  to  the  arts,  and  even  to  the 
fciences  «.  The  clafs  of  artilans  was  moréover  the  laft  of 
all  the  clafles,  and  all  who  compofed  it  were  held  in  fove- 
reign  contempt h  ;  a  treatment  they  ftill  meet  with  over 
all  the  eaft  '.  Thefe  fafts  being  admitted,  we  eafily  per¬ 
ceive,  that  there  could  reign  no  lpirit  ot  emulation  amongft 
the  Affyrians,  the  Babylonians,  or  Egyptians  ;  every  fen- 
timent  of  induftry  and  fame  was  neeeflarily  ftitHech  We 
may  even  go  fo  far  as  to  believe  that  the  condition  of 
working  men  was  no  better  amongft  thefe  people,  than  ft 
is  at  this  prefent  in  the  country  of  the  Mogul,  wheie  they 
are  made  to  work  with  whips,  and  by  force  of  menaces  and 
ill  ufage  v.  Let  us  not  wonder  then  at  the  little  progrels 
of  the  Afiatics  and  Egyptians  in  the  arts.  Take  away  e- 
mulation,  and  that  noble  ambition  which  alone  can  elevate 
the  foul  and  animate  the  genius,  immediately  all  droops, 
and  is  confined  to  a  narrow  circle  of  endlels  mechanical  re¬ 
petitions. 


à  See  part  i.book4.  chap.  2.  and  parts,  book 4» chap.  1. 
c  See  Plato  de  leg.  1.  2.  p.  789. 


{  See  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  142.  et  Jupra,  1.  i.c.  4.  p.  20- 
s  Chap.  4.  p.  20.  and  following. 
h  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  167.;  Diod.  1.  1  .p.  85.  8£>. 

’  See /«/«ni,  book  i.c.  4-p-  23.  &  24.  ■ 

*  Voyage  ®f  Bernier,  t.  1 p.  304. 305,  It  is  the  fame  thing  m  Chips, 
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It  was  not  thus  with  the  Greeks.  A  Ikilful  painter,  ar¬ 
chitect,  or  Iculptor,  enjoyed  the  high  eld  consideration, 
and  the  jnofd  flattering  diftin&ions.  Polderity  celebrated 
their  names  in  teldivals.  A  city  valued  itfelf  as  much  upon 
having  produced  a  citizen  famous  for  fome  talent,  as  for 
having  given  birth  to  a  politician,  a  philofopher,  or  a  ge¬ 
neral  ol  the  firlf  merit.  It  is  to  this  manner  of  thinking 
and  of  ailing  that  Greece  owes  the  pre-eminence  and 
fuperiority  in  many  branches  of  the  arts,  which  it  will 
perhaps  always  enjoy  :  and  to  convince  ourfclves  of  this, 
let  us  compare  the  produirions  of  the  Asiatics  and  Egypti¬ 
ans  with  thole  ol  the  Greeks.  Alia  and  Egypt  prefent  us 
*  with  edihees  immenle  and  prodigious  indeed  ;  but  that  is 
all  their  merit.  To  ch  ar  after  ife  them  rightly,  they  are  no¬ 
thing  but  enormous  piles,  without  (kill  or  ingenuity,  the 
works  ol  patience  and  t>f  bad  t afde.  In  the  monuments  of 
Greece,  on  the  contrary,  all  is  lively  and  animated,  eleva¬ 
ting  the  ioul,  and  fpirited  throughout.  Grace,  and  Are, 
and  genius,  and  the  mold  exquiflte  exprelfion,  are  difplayed 
on  all  their  parts. 

Let  me  be  indulged  one  reflection  more  on  the  mo¬ 
numents  of  ancient  Egypt.  Some  are  pleafed  to  extol 
them,  and  even  to  pronounce  without  hefitation,  that  there 
is  nothing  amongfd  us  worthy  to  be  compared  to  them  :  a- 
greed,  if  heaps  of  Hones  only  are  meant,  enormous  piles, 
without  tatde  and  without  genius,  fuch  as  the  pyramids, 
obelilks,  and  cololfules,  and  in  general  all  the  pretended 
marvels  of  ancient  Egypt  ;  I  am  ready  to  own,  that,  in 
this  refpeft,  France  has  nothing  like  them  to  offe".  But 
avili  any  one' compare  thofe  mif-ihapen  monuments,  whofe 
dildance  is  certainly  their  greateld  merit,  with  that  quan¬ 
tity  and  that  variety  of  buildings  of  every  kind  which  meet 
our  eyes  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ?  We  are  fo  accu- 
flomed  to  the  daily  fight  of  thefe  mafterpieces  of  art,  that 
we  do  not  give  that  attention  to  them  which  is  necelfarv 
to  make  us  fenfiblc  of  their  value.  Yet  if  we  would  refleft 
upon  them,  we  Ihould  very  foon  judge  what  a  fuperioritv 
\ve  have  over  the  Egyptians,  and  how  greatly  our  monu, 
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ments,  taking  them  for  all  in  all,  have  the  advantage  of  thofe 
pf  thefe  ancient  nations  *,  I  fpeak  of  the  royal  palaces, 
Verfailles,  the  Tuileries,  the  Louvre,  the  Hotel  des  Inva¬ 
lides,  Marly,  the  Obfervatory,  &c.  Let  us  add  to  thefe, 
fome  buildings  in  Paris,  fueh  as  the  bridges  Pont  Royal 
and  Tournelle,  and  above  all  that  aftonithing  range  of 
quays  which  lines  the  Seine  on  each  fide  -  If  we  would  e  (li¬ 
mât  e  the  time,  the  money,  and  the  labour  expended  on 
all  thefe  different  works,  equally  immenfe  and  magnifi¬ 
cent,  we  (hall  very  foon  be  ienfible  how  greatly  France 
excels  all  that  Egypt  ever  produced.  I  might  alfo  men¬ 
tion  that  aftonilhing  number  of  places  fortified  by  M.  de 
Vauban,  the  porl  of  Dunkirk,  that  of  Breft,  Rochefort, 
Toulon,  &c.  I  might  alfo  cite  the  canal  of  Languedoc  t, 
and  in  general,  the  great  roads  of  the  kingdom  :  thefe 
works  are  greatly  fuperior  to  all  thofe  of  ancient  Egypt. 
Infinitely  more  money  has  been  expended,  and  much  more 
genius  was  requifite,  as  well  as  more  power,  tafte,  and  time 
to  finifti  Verfailles  with  all  its  defers,  than  to  conftrud 
a  pyramid,  or  hew  out  an  obeli (k.  Let  us  remember  never- 
thelefs,  that  Verfailles,  and  all  the  works  I  have  here  enu¬ 
merated,  were  executed  in  the  reign  of  one  monarch. 


*  However  extravagant  and  exceffive  were  the  prepofleffion  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  Greeks  for  Egypt,  there  are,  notwithftanding,  writers  among  them 
who  paiïed  the  fame  iudgment  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  compared  to  thofe 
of  Greece.  See  Pauf.  1.9.  c.  36.  p.  783.  ;  the  Emperor  Julian  m.  his  68th 
letter  apud  Fabric,  bibliotb.  Gr.  t.  7.  p.  84.  ;  Strabo.  1.  1 7-  P-  1  '59- 

f  The  canal  of  Languedoc,  from  its  entrance  in  the  port  o.  Cette  to  Tou¬ 
lon  fe,  is  mere  than  70  leagues  in  length,  and  30  feet  in  breadth.  They  were 
often  obliged  to  make  angles,  and  wind  it  round  the  mountains,  to  pieferve 
the  level  ;  to  fix  it  upon  piles  in  boggy  grounds,  to  fuftain  it  upon  bridges  or 
itone  arches  in  the  valleys,  to  hew  down  or  lower  certain  mountains,  m  fine, 
to  pierce  through  others,  and  vault  them  to  receive  this  canal.  They  dug 
out  above  two  millions  of  cubic  fathoms  of  earth,  and  more  than  five  thou¬ 
sand  of  rock.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  fluices  were  conllructed  for  bark-, 
to  go  up  or  down  ;  fixteen  enormous  dykes  to  repel  the  tonent  ;  twenty  - 
four  drains  to  let  off  the  waters  of  the  canal  when  it  is  in  danger  of  filling  up 
with  mud  or  fand.  In  this  work  are  reckoned  upwards  of  forty  thoufand  cu¬ 
bic  fathoms  of  mafon-work  ;  to  which  are  to  be  added  the  pieis  of  tao 
hundred  fathoms,  and  the  mole  of  live  hundred,  which  cover  the  baiboiii 
jCf  Cette,  and  make  it  a  fecurc  afylum  for  fhips. 
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Rom  die  Trojan  war  till  the  year  590  before  J.  C. 


J-  that  is,  till  the  time  of  Solon  and  PifiRratus,  we  are 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  minuter  affairs  of  the  Greeks. 
Hilfory,  however,  in  this  fame  interval,  furnilhes  many  re- 
fources  and  lights  concerning  the  Rate  of  the  arts  amongfl 
thefe  people  at  that  time.  Vhen  we  are  upon  this  fubjeCt, 
it  is  effential,  that  we  diRinguifh  the  Greeks  of  Europe, 
from  the  Greeks  fettled  in  Aha  Minor.  The  arts  attained 
but  (lowly  enough  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  in  Greece 
properly  fo  called.  Their  progrefs  was  much  quicker,  and 
much  more  rapid,  in  the  colonies  which  fome  time  after 
the  Trojan  war  were  fent  from  Greece  to  fettle  in  Afia. 
Minor3.  In  thefe  happy  countries  arofe  the  firR  produc¬ 
tions  which  have  rendered  the  Greeks  famous  to  poRerity* 
I  have  elfewhere  Ihown  the  reafons  why  thefe  firR  fparks 
of  genius  muR  have  (hone  in  Afiatic  fooner  than  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  Greece  b,  and  (hall  not  dwell  upon  it  here.  I  pafs 
on  to  the  liiRory  of  the  arts  as  difplayed  in  the  ages  which 
are  the  fubjeCt  of  this  third  part  of  our  work. 

It  is  in  the  colonies  of  Afia  Minor  that  architecture  be¬ 
gan  to  form  itfelf.  The  invention  of  the  two  firR  orders 
which  the  Greeks  made  ufe  of,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  thefe  countries.  Their  name  fufficiently  e- 
vinces  it.  The  Doric  owes  its  original  to  the  Dorians, 
and  the  Ionic  to  the  Ionians.  The  Corinthian  did  not 
appear  till  long  after  thefe  two  firR  orders.  This  laR 
feems  to  have  been  invented  in  Greece,  properly  fo  called. 
It  is  the  richeR,  the  moR  magnificent,  and  the  moR  ele¬ 
gant  of  all  the  Grecian  orders,  and  perhaps  of  all  that  ar¬ 
chitecture  ever  invented. 

*  See  fupra,  book  1.  c.  5.  aft.  3. 


•  Part  2.  book  3.  art.  3  c.  3.  §  3. 
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I  hâve  already  had  occafion  to  mention  the  manner  that 
Vitruvius  relates  the  origin  of  thefe  orders  ;  and  I  have  laid,* 
that  his  relation  had  no  fort  of  probability.  Ie  fatisfies  us, 
not,  and  initrudts  us  Hill  lefs c.  It  were  much  better  tti 
own  that  we  are  ignorant  how>  or  at  what  preciie  time* 
thele  orders  of  architecture  were  invented.  All  I  pretend 
to  affirm,  is,  that  they  were  known  and  pradtiled  in 
the  ages  we  are  now  employed  on.  The  (uperb  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  exifted  in  thefe  times d.  They 
had  alfo  begun  that  of  Diana  at  Ephefus e.  In  line, 
fififtratus  had  laid  at  Athens  the  foundations  of  a  liiagni 
cent  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius f,  without  fpeaking  of 
many  other  edifices  which  we  may  fee  enumerated  in  au- 
thors  who  treat  particularly  of  architedture. 

One  fadi,  however,  which  I  muff  not  pais  over  in  (ilence, 
is,  that  mechanics  mull  have  been  as  yet'  very  imperfedt  a- 
xnongfh  the  Greeks.  We  fee,  that,  even  in  the  time  of 
Thucydides,  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  crane. 
Their  workmen  (applied  the  want  of  this  machine,  fo  fi tu¬ 
ple,  but  fo  ufeful,  by  fquare  beams  *.  The  adlion  of  which 
was  probably  like  that  of  a  fwipe.  This  fact  cannot  give 
us  a  great  idea  of  the  machines  which  the  Greeks  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  conftrudtion  of  their  buildings. 

To  enter  here  into  fome  detail  upon  the  t aft e  which  theii 
reigned  in  their  architecture  :  I  (ball  remark  at  firft,  that 
they  employed  only  one  order  in  the  conflrudlion  of  all  thé 
monuments  I  have  juft  mentioned.  The  cuftom  of  mingling 
and  uniting  many  of  them  in  the  fame  edifice,  did  not  take 
place  amongfl  the  Greeks  till  pretty  late.  I  (hall  next  ol> 

c  See  part  2,  book  2.  fedt.  2.  c.  3, 

d  See  Paul*.  1.  5.  c.  10.  This  building,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Pari- 
fa  nias,  muft  have  been  erected  about  the  year  630  befofe  J .  C. 

€  Tit.Liv.  1.  j.  n.  45.  places  this  event  under  the  reign  of  ServiuS  Tullius 
the  6th  king  of  Rome  ;  that  is,  about  the  year  560  before  J.C. ^  This  is 
alfo  nearly  the  calculation  of  Diog.  Laert.  1.  2.  fegm.  103.  This  author  fays, 
that  Theodor  ns  of  Samos  had  advifed  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  temple 
of  Epheius  upon  beds  of  coal.  This  Theodor  us,  by  the  account  of  Herod. 
1.  3.  n.  41.  of  Arittotle  de  rep.  1.  5.  c.  u.  and  of  Paufanias,  1.8.  c.  14.  flou- 
tithed  in  the  time  of  Polycrates  tyrant  of  Samos,  whom  we  know  to  hâté' 
been  cotemporary  with  Amahs,  who  mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt  the  y  a  at 
569  before  j  .  C. 

<  Vitruv<  1.  7.  praefat.  *  L.  4,  p-32'7.’ 
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'ferve,  that,  for  a  longtime,  thefe  people  employed  only  the 
Doric  and  Ionic  orders.  The  temple  of  Ephefus  and  that 
of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  which  we  may  place  in  the  number 
of  the  mod  ancient  monuments  that  enlightened  Greece  e- 
ver  elevated,  were,  one  of  the  Ionic  h,  and  the  other  of  the 
Doric  order  l*  The  famous  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens, 
built  under  Pericles,  and  that  of  Tile  feus,  are  alfo  of  the. 
Doric  order k.  In  fine,  we  fee,  that  of  the  four  mod  famous 
temples  in  which  Greece,  in  the  judgment  of  Vitruvius,  could 
glory,  the  two  mod  ancient  were  of  the  Ionic  order,  the 
third  of  the  Doric,  and  the  fourth  of  the  Corinthian.  Bur 
Jet  us  remark,  that  this  lad  edifice,  according  to  the  fame- 
author,  was  not  built  till  the  time  of  the  Romans  l.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  it  is  very  rare  to  fee  the  Corinthian  order  employed  in. 
the  famous  edifices  of  antiquity.  The  little  ufe  the  Greeks 
made  of  it  would  lead  me  to  think,  that  their  architetds  did 
not  think  that  order  fufticiently  grand  and  majedic. 

Let  us  add,  that  in  all  that  remains  of  the  fined  works  of 
antiquity,  Greek  and  Roman,  built  in  the  Doric  order,  the  co 
lumns  are  without  a  bale  *.  Vitruvius  conformed  himfelf  to 
this  practice.  This  architect,  who  appears  to  have  applied 
himfelf  to  treat  of  Liiis  order  more  exactly  than  of  any  other, 
fays  nothing  of  the  bales  of  the  columns,  and  yet  he  enters 
into  many  details  upon  thofe  of  the  other  orders.  Be  it  alfo 
obferved,  that  the  orders  of  the  Grecian  architecture  were 
neither  invented  nor  executed  in  the  early  times,  fuch  as  we 
fee  them  at  this  day  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  nor  with 
the  fame  ornaments  that  our  architects  employ  in  them. 
Many  changes  and  -augmentations  have  been  fucceffively 
made.  Amongft  the  Greeks  architecture  was  but  little 

h  VitruV.  1.  7,  praefat.  *  Paufan.  1.  5.  c.  10. 

k  Voyage  de  Spun,  t.  2.  p.  426.  455-  1  Vitruv.  1.  7.  praefat. 

*  As  in  the  theatre  of  Marceîlus  at  Rome,  that  of  Vicenza,  and  in  a  mofb 
inagnificent  triumphal  arch  which  is  at  Verona.  We  may  lee  fame  profiles  of 
Doric  columns  without  bates  in  M.  de  Chambray,  p.  15.  19.  & 33.  particularly 
where  he  has  laid  down  the  tlefign  of  an  antique  maufoleum  which  is  to  be  fcen 
near  to  Terracina.  The  columns  ©f  that  edifice,  which  is  of  the  Doric  order, 
have  no  bate.  It  is  the  fame  in  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  built  at  Sardis  in  the 
reign  of  Croc  fus.  The  columns  of  ihis  monument,  of  which  we  Rill  fee  the 
ruins,  have  no  bafe,  See  alfo  the  notes  of  Perrault  upon  Vitruv.  p.176.  n. w 
at  die  end. 

charged. 
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charged  with  ornament.  The  adventitious  parts  of  their 
works  were  founded  in  nature.  Confequently  they  did  not 
in  their representations  think  themfelves  at  liberty  to  recede 
from  truth  in  ornamental  repre Tentation.  In  a  word,  thefe 
great  mailers  admitted  nothing  but  what  they  could  juftify 
and  explain  by  folid,  or,  at  leaft,  by  probable  reafons.  On 
thefe  principles,  the  ancients  had  regulated  the  proportions 
of  each  of  the  orders  they  have  left  us  ». 

We  are  not  however  to  condemn  alike  all  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  ancient  architecture.  Some  of 
them  are  advantageous.  The  moderns  have  endeavoured  to 
correct  what  appeared  defective  in  the  firfl  models.  The  bafes 
called  Ionic,  the  only  ones  in  ufe  amongft  the  ancients, 
have  been  judged  not  very  convenient.  The  capital  of 
the  fame  order  has  been  found  incommodious  and  disagree¬ 
able.  It  has  therefore  been  changed.  The  unanimous  a- 
greement  of  all  architects  to  receive  and  adopt  thefe  inno¬ 
vations,  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt  of  their  being  juft  and 
reafonable  *. 

The  Greeks,  moreover,  referved  all  the  pomp  and  beauties 
of  their  architecture  for  their  temples,  theatres,  and  other 
public  edifices.  They  employed  them  not  in  the  houfes  of 
private  people.  Their  dwelling-houfes  had  infinitely  lefs  of 
beauty,  of  grandeur  and  magnificence,  than  ours.  There 
was  not  a  (ingle  palace,  that  is  to  fay,  a  private  building, 
worthy  of  that  name  in  all  Greece.  This  may  be  attributed 
to  that  republican  fpirit  which  reigned  in  all  the  dates  of  that 
part  of  Europe.  Exterior  modefly  is  the  appendage  and 
favourite  virtue  of  republics.  However  rich  and  powerful 
a  citizen  might  be,  he  would  not  dare  to  offend  the  eyes  of 
his  countrymen  by  pompous  buildings,  whofe  luflre  would 
have  offended  them,  and  infallibly  expofed  their  owner  to  the 
public  envy  and  jealoufy.  Let  us  now  fay  a  word  on  fculp- 
ture  and  painting. 


Vitruv.l.  4.  c.  2. 

h  *  See  the  preface  of  Perrault  upon  the  diftributlon  of  the  five  kinds  of  co* 
uimns  according  to  the  method  of  the  ancients,  p.  24,  and  following,  and  part  2. 
c.  3.  p.  62. 

We 
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We  find  that  fculpture  and  painting  began  alfo  to  difplay 
themfelves  in  Greece  towards  the  end  of  the  ages  we  are 
now  going  through.  Some  fculptors  had  already  acquired 
a  fhining  reputation  about  the  time  of  the  50th  Olympiad, 
that  is  to  fay,  about  the  year  576  before  J.  C.  Dipoenusand 
Scyllis  became  at  that  time  extremely  celebrated  for  in¬ 
venting  the  fculpture  and  polilhing  of  marble  n.  They 
formed  many  pupils  whofe  works  were  greatly  edeemed. 
Sculpture  however  did  not  attain  that  character  of  purity, 
elegance,  and  that  degree  of  fublimity  to  which  the  Greeks 
carried  it,  till  the  time  of  Pericles,  that  is,  more  than  150 
years  after  the  artifts  I  have  been  Ipeaking  of. 

As  to  painting,  it  was  frill  longer  of  being  brought  to 
perfection.  This  art,  the  invention  of  which  I  ihould  readily 
give  to  the  Greeks,  did  not  appear  in  all  its  luflre  till  under 
the  reign  of  Alexander.  I  am  not  at  all  furpri fed  at  it. 
What  time  and  ftudy,  what  diligence  and  thought  mud  it 
not  have  cod  to  bring  painting  to  any  kind  of  perfection  ! 
And  this  art,  as  I  think  I  have  fhown,  did  not  begin  to  exid 
till  the  time  of  Homer®.  Accordingly,  in  the  ages  which 
employ  us  at  prefent,  the  painters  were  dill  very  ignorant. 
We  fee  at  once,  that  for  a  very  long  time  they  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  the  art  of  mingling  of  colours.  The  fil'd  pictures 
that  appeared  were  painted  with  only  one  lingte  colour, 
which  mud  have  been  both  very  harfli  and  very  dry,  fince 
it  was  nothing  but  a  water-colour  made  of  pieces  of  pottery 
ground  and  finely  powdered  p.  This  lort  of  painting  may 
be  thought  to  have  refembled  that  which  is  now  known  to 
us  by  the  name  of  Brooch  *  {Camay eu).  But  there  is  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  it.  The  Greeks  were  at  that  time  too  unlkil- 
ful  to  have  underdood  that  way  of  painting,  which  confids 
in  foftening  the  (hades  of  one  and  the  fame  colour.  Let  us 
judge  of  their  ikill  by  one  faCt  which  is  warranted  by  many 


«  Plin.  1.  ;,6.  feet.  4. 

The  molt  ancient  inferiptions  of  Peloponnefus  and  Attica  areingraved  on 
marble  abfolutely  rough  and  unpolifhed . 

0  See  part  2.  book  2.  feffc.  1 .  c.  5.  art.  3.  p  Plin  1. 35-  5. 

t  The  monochromator  of  the  ancients.  See  Pliny,  book  75*  *ect.  8. 

very 
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very  celebrated  writers  of  antiquity.  They  tell  us,  thar 
pictures  were  in  the  beginning  fuch  wretched  imitations^ 
that  they  were  obliged  to  write  under  them  the  names  of 
the  objects  they  were  defigned  to  reprefent  <*.  It  was  only 
towards  the  time  of  Miltiades,  that  is,  about  450  years  be¬ 
fore  J.  C.  that  the  Greeks  began  to  be  able  to  catch  a 
refemblance  of  the  perfons  they  defigned  to  reprefent  r.  In 
line,  Pliny  remarks,  that  before  Apollodorus,  who  lived  in 
the  93d  Olympiad  (410  years  before  J.  C.),  there  was  no  pier 
ture  that  could  attrad:  or  retain  the  attention  of  the  fnec- 

Jl. 

tator  f. 

We  find  moreover,  that  in  the  ages  here  in  queflion,  many 
workmen  became  famous  in  Greece  by  their  (kill  in  working 
metals,  and  particularly  iron  r.  To  conclude,  if  we  were  ta 
go  upon  a  longer  examination,  and  make  more  circumftan- 
tial  refearches,  it  were  eafy  to  (how,  that  the  epocha  which  is 
the  object  of  this  third  part  of  our  work,  is  that  to  which  we 
ought  to  refer  the  unfolding  of  all  the  fublime  difcoveries 
with  which  the  Greeks  enriched  the  arts  in  after  ag;es.  But 

o 

<  Arift.  topic.  1.6.  c.  a.  t.  i.p.  243;  Ælian.  var.hift.  1. 10.  c.  I0o  Plin.  1.  35, 
feet.  5, 

The  pa  Tiges  of  Ariftotle  and  of  Æ-lian  which  Î  cite,  are  very  clear  and  preeife. 
\ve  cannot  fay  the  fame  of  that  of  Pliny.  His  phrale  is  dubious,  as  is  ufual 
with  that  author,  who  afters  to  Tine.  It  has  even  been  attempted  to  give  this 
pajfage  a  fenfe  totally  contrary  to  that  which  I  have  imagined  the  true  one. 
They  will  make  Pliny  fay,  that  the  portraits  painted  by  the  artifls  of  whom  he 
/peaks  were  fo  like,  that  to  make  known  to  pofterity  the  perfonages  they  repre¬ 
sented,  they  wrote  their  names  at  the  bottom  of  thofe  pictures,  as  we  now  do 
at  the  bottom  of  portraits  on  copper-plates.  But  this  explication  docs  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  to  hit  the  meaning  of  Pliny.  It  were  eafy  to  cite  in  my  favour  the 
Suffrage  of  all  the  interpreters  and  commentators  of  this  ancient  writer.  They 
have  all  underflood  the  paffage  inqueftionin  the  lenfe  I  give  it.  However, 
without  having  recourfe  to  authorities  which  may  often  appear  doubtful,  I 
think,  that  upon  this  occafion  we  ought  to  interpret  Pliny  by  Ariflotle  and  by 
Æîian.  This  principle  eftablifhed,  the  paffage  of  that  author  confirms  the  fact 
Which  I  have  advanced  upon  tire  ignorance  and  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  fir  ft  pain¬ 
ters.  I  fhall  agree  at  the  fame  time,  that  this  explication  feems  in  feme  fort 
to  put  Pliny  in  contradiction  with  himfelf.  But  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  this  is 
not  the.  only  example  which  is  to  be  found  of  that  in  his  writings.  It  is  more- 
.over  the  defect  of  all  authors  who  have  affected  to  fpeak  in  fentences  and  enig¬ 
mas. 

r  p1ir>.  1.  35-  feet.  34.  f  Ibid.  feet.  36. 

f  l^erod.  1. 1.  n,  25.;  Pauf.  3.  3.  c.  12.  p.  j6o.l.  10.  c.  iù. 
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I  leave  thefe  details,  which,  as  they  again  and  again  prefenr 
objects  nearly  alike,  might  in  the  end  fatigue  the  reader. 

Let  us  remark  neverthelefs,  that  thefe  fame  people,  whogi 
we  cannot  too  much  applaud  for  their  genius  in  architecture, 
in  (culpture,  and  perhaps  slfo  in  painting,  were  very  1  t:le 
induftrous  in  procuring  themfelves  many  conveniencies, 
which  at  this  day  it  appears  impolfible  to  do  without.  For 
example,  the  cloathing  of  the  Greeks  was  always  very  de¬ 
fective.  I  have  faid  elfewhere,  that  they  were  neither  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ufe  of  linen,  nor  does,  nor  blockings,  nor 
breeches.  Their  coats  had  neither  buttons  nor  button¬ 
holes.  We  (hall  fee  alio  that  thefe  fame  people  neither 
knew  the  ufe  of  ftirrups  to  mount,  nor  of  {addles,  to  keep 
themfelves  on  horfeback  u.  1  ihall  obferve  further,  that 
in  their  houfcs  they  wanted  many  of  the  mod  :ufe fill  and 
agreeable  inventions.  They  had  neither  glals  windows 
nor  chimneys.  Thefe  people  were  alfo  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  lighting  themfelves  by  the  ufe  of  wax  or  tallow.  I 
might,  if  it  were  necefiary,  make  a  longer  enumeration 
of  arts  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  I  ihpuld  then  fpeak  of 
printing,  of  (ire-arms,  of  the  mariners  compafs,  of  chymi- 
cal  fluxes,  of  ingravings  in  copper-plate,  of  mirrors,  of  tele- 
(copes,  of  clock-work,  of  wind  and  water  mills,  &c.  ;  in¬ 
ventions  which  thefe  people  never  knew.  But  what  I  have 
juft  faid  is,  I  think,  diffident  to  prove  how  great,  in  many 
refpecls,  was  the  imperfection  and  ignorance  of  the  art* 
among  the  Greeks. 

*  Sec  infra,  book  5.  chap.  2. 
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E  are  arrived  at  the  ages  which  clofe  and  termi¬ 
nate  our  refearches  on  the  ft  ate  of  the  lciences 
amongft  the  ancient  nations.  The  epocha  oi 
Cyrus  is,  in  effcà,  that  of  the  fall  of  the  empires  of  Aftyria, 
of  Babylon, and  even  of  the  monarchy  of  the  firft  Egyptians, 
AVe  can  therefore  judge  of  all  the  dilcoveries  which  we 


ought 

nians 


:  properly  to  attribute  to  the  Aftyrians,  the  Babylo 
,  and  the  Egyptians.  Thofe  made  amongft  theft 


e 

c 


nations  pofterior  to  the  ages  which  clofe  this  third  part  of 
our  work,  can  belong  to  them  but  im perfectly.  It  was  no 


longer  the  fame  Aftyrians,  the  fame  Babylonians,  nor  the 
fame  Egyptians,  whole  ftate  we  have  hitherto  confidered. 
Their  empire  was  deftroyed,  and  their  primitive  genius 
changed  hv  the  mixture  of  other  nations,  to  whom,  after 
the  time  of  Cyrus,  thefe  people  continued  always  fubjeÇfc. 


We  fliall  not  find  it  the  fame  with  the  Greeks  as  with 


the  Aftatics  and  Egyptians  in  the  ages  we  are  at  prefenc 
employed  upon.  On  tl]e  contrary,  we  fliall  but  juft  per¬ 
ceive  the  opening  bud  of  all  thofe  inventions  which  have 
fecured  to  that  nation  the  diftinguifhed  rank  which  they 
have  and  will  for  ever  poftels.  The  epocha  we  are  now  go¬ 
ing  through,  ought,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
rnoft  considerable  of  the  Grecian  hiftory.  It  was  towards  the 
end  of  the  ages  it  takes  in,  that  letters  and  philofophy  be¬ 
gan  to  take  deep  root  in  Greeee,  to  ftretch  up  with  a  rapid 
growth,  and  very  foon  becoming  fruitful,  they  produced 
thofe  immortal  fruits  with  which  the  univerfe  entire  has, 
and  yet  continues  every  day  to  enrich  itfelf* 
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CHAP.  L 

Û 

Of  Medicine . 


BY  rhe  confent  of  all  antiquity,  it  is  allotved  that  thq 
hiffory  of  medicine  remained  involved  in  the  darkefl 
clouds  from  the  Trojan  war  to  that  of  Peloponnelus a.  We 
cannot  however,  fuppofe  that  the  iludy  of  a  Science  lo  ne- 
ccflfary  as  that  of  medicine,  Ihould,  during  fo  long  an  inter¬ 
val,  have  been  absolutely  negleded.  The  f acred  books 
attefl  the  contrary.  Solomon  muff  have  pofleffed  a  great 
part  of  the  various  knowledge  which  confldtutes  the  art  ot 
healing.  The  Scripture  fays  of  this  prince,  that  he  had  com- 
pofed  treatifes  upon  all  animals,  birds,  and  fillies,  and  that 
.he  had  wrote  upon  all  plants,  from  the  cedar  oi  Lebanon  to 
the  h  y  flop b.  Many  other  fads  related  in  the  {'acred  books 
attefl:  equally  the  knowledge  and  the  ufage  oi  medicine  in 
the  ages  we  are  at  prefent  employed  upon. 

We  fee,  that  there  were  in  tliefe  times  phyficians  by  pro- 
feffion  among  tlie  Hebrews.  Afa,  kin£  o{  Judah  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  gout,  is  reproached  for  that  “  he  fought  not 
“  to  the  Lord,  but  to  phyficians  W  Hezekiah,  threatened 
with  death  from  an  abfcefs,  is  cured  by  the  application 
of  a  cataplafm  of  figs  V  Joram  king  of  Judah,  wounded 
in  a  barttle,  retires  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  e.  W  'e  gather 
alfo  from  many  exprefiions  of  the  prophets,  that  they  then 
knew  how  to  cure  wounds,  frâ&ures,  and  bruîtes,  by  means 
of  certain  medicaments,  fuch  as  rofln,  balfam,  oils,  and  the 

»  Celfus,  1.  I.  in  pnefat.  ;  Plin.  I.  29.  fed.  2.  p.  493-  î  Iildor-  orig.  1.  4. 
e.  3* 

b  1  Kings  c.  4  v.  33.  With  the  other  knowledge  that  Solomon  attrl- 
hut-s  to  himfelf  in  the  boo':  of  W'ifdom,  he  places  the  di  \rf:ties  of  plants 
«ir.d  the  virtues  of  loots,  c.  7.  v.  20. 
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fat  of  ammilsG  It  even  appears  that  phypcianà  were  held 
in  great  ePeem  amongft  the  Ahatic  nations.  u  Honour  a 
€t  phyfidan,”  fays  the  EcclePaPicus,  i(  for  the  ufes  which 
(t  you  may  have  of  him 

As  to  the  Greeks,  although  we  are  ignorant  of  the  Hate 
and  progrefsôf  medicine  amongft  thefe  people  from  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war  to  that  of  Peloponnefus,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the 
Alclepiades,  that  is  to  fay,,  the  defcen dents  of  Æfcu lapins,  pre- 
ferved  that  fcience  in  their  family  without  any  interruption. 
They  reckon  three  celebrated  fehools  effabliihed  by  them, 
one  at  Rhodes,  another  at  Cos,  and  the  lafï  at  Cnidos.  He¬ 
rodotus,  who  was  anterior  to  Hippocrates  *,  fpeaks  alfo  of 
màny  other  very  famous  fehools  of  medicine.  Let  us  add 
that  of  Italy,  which  owed  its  rife  to  Pythagoras,  and  whofe 
erection  we  cannot  place  later  than  the  year  550  before  T.  O. 

The  poems  of  Homer  furniih  Pill  plainer  proofs  of  the 
Pate  of  medicine,  and  of  the  progrefs  it  rnuP  have  made, 
at  the  titae  in  which  this  great  poet  lived.  We  find  in  his 
writings  abundance  of  anatomical  details.  Homer  gives 
a  nominal  defcription  of  almoft  all  the  parts  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  ;  more  than  that,  this  poet  mnp  have  had  a 
great  knowledge  of  their  Pritclure  and  of  their  functions, 
to  judge  of  it  by  his  defcription  of  wounds,  and  the  acci¬ 
dents  re  (id ting  from  them.  We  might  even  reproach  him 
with  having  in  this  re  (peel  a  fie  filed  to  make  a  parade  of 
his  Rill.  However  this  may  be,  thefe  fafifs  do  not  permit 
us  to  call  in  quePion  the  great  infight  which  in  his  time 
they  had  acquired  in  medicine.  Neverthelefs  one  refies- 
tion  ailles,  which ^  at  the  firP  glance,  fnould  feem  to  make 
this  anatomical  knowledge  fo  remarkable  in  the  writings 
of  Homer,  difficult  to  be  conceited-, 

If  wé  may  believe  an  ancient  commentator  on  Plato, 
Alcmcon,  a  dilciple  of  Pythagoras,  palled  for  the  firP  wh® 

*  See  Ifaiah  c.  1 .  v.  ô.  ;  Je  rem.  c.  8’.  v.  ii.  ;  Ezek.  c.  50.  v.  2-r. 

\  C.  38.  v.  i. 

*  This  great  plryfieian  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  the  Pelcponnefian  war,  a- 
bout  tiie  year  430  before  J.  C 

h  See  Le  ClcrcJ  Li  it.  of  medicine,  part  1.  book  %i  c.  1.&2, 

had 
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had  anatomized  animals1.  Ariftotle,  whole  time  was  noa 
till  more  than  eighty  years  after  Hippocrates,  tells  us,  be- 
fid  es,  that  in  his  days  the  Creeks  had  not  yet  dared  to  differ 
the  human  carcaie.  When  this  philofopher  lpeaks  of  the 
internal  parts  of  man,  he  fays,  they  are  greatly  unknown, 
that  we  have  nothing  certain  on  their  ftrudlure  and  arrange- 
ment,  and  that  we  mull  judge  of  them  from  the  refem- 
blance  they  ihould  have  to  the  parts  of  other  animals  which 
may  have  fome  conformity  with  each  of  them  *.  How 
then  is  it  poffible,  that,  in  the  age  of  Homer,  anatomy 
fliould  have  been  carried  to  a  fort  of  accuracy  and  exadt- 
Eefs  ? 


This  objection  which  at  firft  we  might  judge  very  ftrong, 
ceafes  neverthelefs  to  appear  fo,  when  we  refleéfc  on  the  va¬ 
rious  means  which  men  have  always  had  to  inftrudi  them- 
felves  in  the  frame  of  the  human  body.  I  have  explained 
thefe  means  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work1*.  We  may  alfa 
confult,  on  this  fubjedt,  what  Daniel  Le  Clerc  fays  in  his 
hiftory  of  medicine.  There  this  learned  man  makes  us 
eafily  conceive,  how  the  ancient  phylicians  may  have  ac* 
quired  a  knowledge  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  human 
body,  without  having  been,  for  all  that,  in  the  habitual 
pradtice  of  ditledlion  re. 

I  am,  belides,  apt  to  believe,  that  the  people  of  Alia  hstd 


not  the  fame  fcru'ple  as  the  Creeks  about  opening  of  hu- 
rnan  car  cafes.  Homer  may  therefore  have  drawn  fro/n 
them  that  anatomical  ft  ill  which  he  has  difplayed  in  his 
Works.  For  though  we  cannot  precife'ly  determine  the 
country  of  this  prince  of  poets,  it  however  appears  to  me 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  was  born,  and  palled  a  great  part 
of  his  life  in  Alia  Minor.  This  is  an  opinion  winch  I  have 
already  taken  pains  to  eftablith.  I  have  even  thought, 
that,  of  confluence,  ive  ought  to  refer  to  thefe  people, 
certain  faiences  too'  delicate  arid  refined  for  Homer  to  have 


1  Chalciil.  in  Tin  Pl.it.  p.  70. 

*  Hift.  animal.  I.  i.  c.  1  b.iuit.  1  Roc&Tc.  1  art.  2 

r  ofinCdiJnc,  part  1.  bcfoK  %.  p.  74.  &  75. 
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learned  them  in  the  bofom  of  Greece  properly  fo  called. 
We  ought  not  to  give  the  honour  of  them  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  part  of  Europe.  In  the  ages  this  poet  ap, 
peared  in,  they  were  kill  very  ignorant  and  unpolifhed. 

I  think  I  have  laid  enough  to  Ihew,  that  if  we  find  a 
void  in  the  hiflorv  of  medicine,  from  Podalirius  and  Ma¬ 
chaon,  the  fons  of  Æfculapius,  till  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
it  is  not  becaufe  the  fhudy  of  that  fcience  was  neglefted  in 
this  interval.  We  ought  to  attribute  the  ignorance  we  are 
in  of  the  names  and  capacity  of  thofe  who  cultivated  me¬ 
dicine  at  that  time,  only  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
The  hi  (lory  of  thofe  ages  is  mod  confufed  and  defective. 
The  phydeians  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  caufe  to 
complain  of  it.  We  fhall  have  bur  too  many  occalions  to 
be  convinced  of  it  with  regard  to  many  other  objects. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  Afr enemy. 


rip  HE  hidory  of  adronomy,  in  the  ages  we  are  n oxi 
A  going  through,  is  not  altogether  fo  barren  as  that 
of  medicine.  The  writers  of  antiquity  give  us  fomething 
more  aflidance  m  examining  tne  Hâte  of  that  Icience  m 
thefe  times  amongd  the  different  nations  of  whom  we  are 
to  fpeak.  The  Babylonians,  the  Egyptians,  and  above  all 
the  Greeks,  enable  us  to  prelen t  the  reader  with  fome  cu¬ 
rious  and  intereding  details..  Let  us  hrd  examine  the 
date  of  adronomy  amongd  eacn  or  thefe  people  in  par¬ 
ticular.  We  fhall  proceed  to  offer  fome  general  ideas  re¬ 
fill  ting;  from  the  different  facts  we  are  aoout  to  relate. 

O 
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ARTICLE  I.  • 

Of  the  Babylonians. 

As  it  is  known  how  dark  is  the  liiftory  of  the  Babylo¬ 
nians  and  Aflyrians,  we  may  he  thought  not  very 
competent  judges  of  the  difeoveries  and  of  the  prog  refs 
which  .thefe  people  had  made  in  aftronomy.  Neverthe- 
lefs  it  •frill  appear,  that  by  colle&ing  and  comparing  the 
different  tra&s  we  find  fcattered  through  the  authors  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  a  pretty  juft  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  aftronomi- 
cal  learning  of  the  Babylonians. 

The  Chaldean  aftronomers  had  learned  that  the  fun  and 
the  planets  had  a  motion  proper  to  themfelves  from  weft 
to  eaft,  and  that  thefe  revolutions  were  made  with  great 
inequalities  of  time,  and  with  very  different  degrees  of  ve¬ 
locity  a.  They  taught,  that  the  moon  is  placed  below  all 
the  ftars,  and  below  all  the  planets  ;  that  as  it  is  the  leaft 
of  all  thofc  which  we  perceive,  it  is  alfo  the  neareft  to  the 
earth  that  its  revolution  is  performed  in  lefs  time  ;  not 
that  it  has  a  greater  velocity  than  the  other  planets,  but 
by  reafon  of  the  fmall  extent  of  its  orbit.  They  knew, 
moreover,  that  the  moon  has  only  a  borrowed  light,  and 
that  its  eclipfes  are  caufed  by  its  immerging  into  the  iha- 
dow  of  the  earth  p. 

The  Chaldeans  reckon  but  36  conftellations  ;  12  in  the 
zodiac,  and  24  without  that  circle.  They  diftinguilhed  thefe 
laft  into  northern  and  fouthern^.  They  had  divided  each 
fign  of  the  zodiac  into  30  degrees,  and  each  degree  into 
60  parts,  or  minutes r.  By  this  method  the  Chaldeans  had 

"  Diod.  1.  2  p.  144  ;  Simplic.  in  I.  2.  ;  A  rift  de  cælo,  foi.  i  1 7.  verfo. 

0  Diod.  1 .  2.  p.  144.  This  paffuge  of  Diodorus  deferves  attention.  How 
fame  the  Chaldeans  to  guels  that  the  mcon  is  in  reality  the  leaft  of  the  pla- * 
nets  ?  This  mss  probably  on  their  part  only  mere  conjecture. 

p  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  144.  145.  q  Diod.  ibid. 

f  Geir.in.  c.  1 5.  p.  6a.  ;  S.  Emphic.  adv.  aftrolo^.  J.  5.  p.  339, 
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found  die  mean  motion  of  the  moon.  They  had  thus  at¬ 
tained  to  determine  the  periodical  return  of  that  planet 
with  a  good  deal  of  exad'tnefs f. 

The  advantage  which  thefe  aftronomers  had,  of  having 
•very  early  invented  the  means  of  meafuring  exadlly  the 
different  parts  of  the  day,  ought  to  give  us  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  their  agronomical  calculations.  It  is  generally  a- 
greed,  that  they  were  the  fir  ft  who  knew  the  ufe  of  fun- 
dials  *.  Accordingly  they  palled  for  the  firft  who  had  un¬ 
dertaken  to  meaîure  the  length  of  the  fun’s  annual  revo¬ 
lution  u.  Their  obfervations,  in  this  refpedl,  were  not 
frai  tie  fs.  We  fee,  that,  in  the  reign  of  NabonaiTar,  the 
year  amongft  thefe  people  confided  of  365  days.  The 
ancients  make  this  clear  enough,  by  telling  us,  that  the 
years,  formerly  called  the  years  of  Nabontffar ,  anfwered, 
month  for  month,  and  day  for  day,  to  the  civil  year  of 
che  Egyptians 

If  it  were  neceflary,  we  might  all  edge  the  ufage  of  the 
jperfians  in  further  confirmation  of  this  opinion.  From  the 
reign  -of  Cyrus  this  nation  had  regulated  their  year  to  365 
days  y  ;  and  we  know  that  Cyrus  is  the  firft  who  fubje&ed 
die  empire  of  Babylon  to  the  throne  of  Perffa. 

It  is  not  fo  eaiy  to  determine  at  what  time  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  difeovered  the  necdlity  of  adding  to  their  common 
year,  the  five  hours  and  fome  minutes  by  which  the  annual 
revolution  of  the  fun  furpaiTes  the  length  of  365  days.  It 
is  certain,  that  this  difeovery  had  not  efcaped  die  Chal- 

f  Cremin.  c,  1 5.  p.62.  We  may  doubt  however  whether  all  this  fid  il  was 
jpery  ancient  among  the  Chaldeans.  See  Wvedler,  {lift,  aftronom.  c.  3.  p.  35. 

1  Herod,.  1.  2.  n.  109.  Herodotus  does  not  fix  the  epocha  of  this  difeovery. 
We  ought  to  judge  however,  that  it  muft  have  been  very  ancient.  We  find 
fun  dials  in  ufe  at  Jerufalem  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  that  is  to  fay,  five  years 
before  the  sera  of  Nabonafiar.  2  Kings  c.  20.  v.  11.  2  Chron.  c.  32.  v.  31 .  It 
fs  very  probable,  that  Ahaz  had  the  knowledge  of  that  mathematical  inftjru- 
jprent  from  the  Babylonians.  In  effeH,  we  learn  from  feripture,  that  this 
©rince  was  in  great  union  with  Tiglath-Pilefer,  king  of  Afiyria,  2  Kings  c.  16. 
Wf  o.  &c. 

n  Achilla  Tat.  ad.  Arati  phænom.  c,.  18. 

«  Cenforin.  de  die  nat.  c.  21.  See  in  the  following  chapter  our  remarks 
lips  tire  civil  year  of  the  Egyptians. 

if  Q,  Curt.  L  3.  c,  3,  p.  154.  see  alfo  Plod.  Î.  2.  p.  120. 
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dean  akronomers.  Sirabo  allures  us  of  it  in  very  precifc 
terms 2  ;  but  he  does  not  fix  the  epocha  of  it.  However,  the 
manner  in  which  he  exprefies  himfelf,  gives  us  fufficiently 
to  underfland  that  this  knowledge  was  very  anciently  re¬ 
ceived  in  Chaldea.  We  have  therefore  good  authority  to 
believe,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  the  ages  now  under  conlidera- 
lion,  the  year  of  the  Babylonians  confiited  of  3 65  days  and 
home  hours  *.  We  may  even  believe,  that,  in  this  rel'pe^u, 
they  had  come  very  near  the  truth.  I  (hail  elle  where  fpeak 
of  it  more  particularly  ». 

We  have  hill  the  names  of  the  ancient  agronomical 
periods,  whofe  invention  was  due  to  the  Chaldeans.  Berofus 
has  made  ufe  of  them  for  his  chronological  calculations b. 
Yet  thele  meafures  of  time,  which  were  then  in  familiar  ufe, 
are  now  but  little  known.  Many  difficulties  arife  about  the 
number  of  years  of  which  eaph  of  thefe  periods  was  com- 
pofed.  The  efforts  which  fome  modern  critics  have  made 
to  clear  them  up,  do  not  hitherto  give  full  fatisfadlion. 
That  I  may  not  interrupt  the  relation  I  am  making  of  the 
ahronomical  learning  of  the  Babylonians,  I  Ural  1  give  an 
account  of  thefe  different  periods  in  a  particular  differta- 
don  c. 

The  fyffem  of  comets  which  the  Chaldeans  had  fornir 
ed,  merits  alfo  fome  attention.  Apollonius  of  Mindus,  a 

z  L.  17.  p.  1 160.  A. 

*  Ubo  Emmius,  and  after  him  Munkerus  de  Intercalât.  î.  3.  c.  2.  give  ns  to 
underftand,  that  the  year  of  the  Chaldeans  was  only  of  365  days.  Thev 
fay,  that  to  repair  the  confufion  produced  through  time,  by  the  omiflion 
of  the  fourth  of  a  day,  thefe  people  compofed  a  month  of  it,  which  they 
added  to  their  ordinary  year  at  every  years  ;  that  by  this  means  every 
1 20th  year  confuted  of  395  days,  that  is  to  fay,  of  13  months.  But  thele 
writers  cite  no  author  of  antiquity  in  fupport  of  their  opinion,  and  befides 
they  are  formally  contradicted  by  Strabo,  as  we  have  feen.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  boldly  place  this  opinion  in  the  number  of  thofe  airy  fyftems,  which 
have  no  other  foundation  than  the  imagination  of  the  author  who  gave  them 
birth. 

3  In  the  diflTertation  on  the  aftronomical  periods  of  the  Chaldeans,  at  the 
end  of  this  volume. 

b  See  Syncell.  p.  17.  ;  Abyden.  af.ud eund.  p.  38.  C. 

c  See,  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  the  diflertation  on  the  periods  of  the 
Chaldeans. 
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celebrated  aftronomer,  tells  us,  that  the  Chaldeans,  amongft 
whom  he  had  fludied,  regarded  comets  as  planets  whofe  re¬ 
volution  was  performed  in  orbits  very  excentric  to  the  earth, 
and  that  thefe  liars  became  vifible  only  in  their  progrefs 
through  the  lower  part  of  that  orbit.  The  fame  aflrono- 
piers  pretended  alfo,  according  to  Apollonius,  to  know  the 
co'urfe  of  the  comets  and  the  duration  of  their  periods d. 
Pliny,  Plutarch,  and  Stobæus,  fpeak  alfo  very  clearly  of 
this  fyftem  of  the  Chaldeans6.  I  imagine  however  .that 
more  was  due  to  chance  apd  uncertainty  than  to  lludy  and 
experience  f.  The  ancients  knew  nothing  certain  of  this, 
nor  of  the  greatell  part  of  the  phænomena  of  phylical  a- 
ftronomy. 

We  may  alfo  place  in  the  number  of  the  aftronomical 
attainments  of  the  Chaldeans,  the  ideas  they  had  formed  oî 
the  extent  of  the  circumference  of  the  terrehrial  globe. 
They  had  found  out,  it  is  pretended,  that  a  man,  walking 
a  good  pace,  might  follow  the  fun  round  the  earth,  and 
would  reach  the  equinoctial  at  the  fame  time  with  that 
liar  e  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  in  the  fpace  of  a  folar  year, 
which  the  Chaldeans,  as  we  have  feen,  determined  at 

$  Afuà,  Senec.  quæft.  nat.  1.  7.  c.  3.  1. 2.  p.  820.  &  c.  17.  p.  831. 

c  Plin-.  1.  2.  fedt  23.  p.  89.  ;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  893.  ;  Stob.  eclog.  phyf.  J,  r.  p, 
63-  Pliny  and  Plutarch  do  not  exprefsly  fay,  this  was  the  fyftem  of  the 
Chaldeans  ;  but  we  may  prefume,  that  the  ancient  philofophers  of  Greece 
learned  among  thefe  people  what  they  fay  on  comets.  Seneca  and  Stobæus 
airthorife  us  to  believe  it  ;  fjnce  it  appears  by  their  writings,  that  this  opinion 
upon  the  comets  was  very  anciently  eftablifhed  in  Chaldea. 

f  Seneca  will  furnifh  us  a  proof  of  it  in  the  fame  palfage  I  have  juft  cited, 
p.  820.  He  fpeaks  there  of  another  aftronomer,  named  Efigenes,  who  faid, 
that  the  Chaldeans  knew  nothing  certain  of  the  comets,  and  that  they 
looked  upon  them  as  meteors,  kindled  by  the  effort  of  fojme  vortex  of  air 
violently  agitated,  Thefe  contradictions  ought  not  to  furprife  us.  There 
were  many  fchools  amongft  the  Chaldeans.  Pliny  reckons  three,  1. 6.  c.  26, 
p.  331.  Different  fyftems  were  taught  in  all  thefe  fchools,  according  to  the 
feitimony  of  Strabo,  1.  16.  p.  1074.  Thus  Apollonius  related  that  which  was 
adopted  in  the  fchool  where  he  had  ftudied,  and  Epigenes  what  was  delivered 
In  the  one  which  he  had  followed  ;  and  there  were  then  no  reafons  which 
could  give  one  fyftem  more  credit  than  another, 

f  Achill.  Tat,  ad  Arati  phænom,  c,  18, 
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365  days  and  Tome  hours,  a  man  walking  at  a  good  rate* 
might  make  the  tour  of  the  earth,  and  would  do  it  effect 
tually,  if  he  could  always  keep  up  an  equal  pace  *. 

This  is  all  we  have  been  able  to  colled  of  mod  preci* 
fion  upon  the  ailronomical  learning  of  the  Chaldeans. 
They  had,  as  we  fee,  made  fome  progrels  in  certain  parts  of 
that  fcience  ;  but  there  were  many  others,  and  thofe  of  the 
greatefl  importance,  which  were  abfoiutely  Unknown  td 
them.  The  Chaldeans,  for  example,  had  but  a  very  im- 
perfed  theory  of  folar  eclipfes.  They  durit  neither  de= 
termine  nor  foretel  them  h.  Their  ignorance  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  docs  not  proclaim  any  very  exad  knowledge,  or  very 
extenfive  intelligence  of  the  celeftial  phænomena.  It  may 
even  be  doubted,  whether  they  did  not  acquire*  in  much 
later  times,  fome  part  of  the  difcoveries  which  I  have 
thought  might  be  afcribed  to  them  in  the  ages  treated  of  in 
this  third  part  of  my  work1.  In  reality,  notwithlbanding 
the  conqueil  of  the  Babylonian  empire  by  Cyrus*  and  af¬ 
terwards  by  Alexander,  the  Chaldeans  always  continued 
to  be  held  in  great  confideration,  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  refped  which  prepoflelfed  the  ancients  in  favour 
of  the  ikill  which  thefe  prielts  are  laid  to  have  acquired 
in  judicial  aftrology.  The  ctellrudion  of  the  empire  of 
Babylon  did  not  then  difablë  the  Chaldeans  from  pcrfe$> 
ing  their  aftronomical  difcoveries  ;  and  Diodorus,  from 
whom  1  have  borrowed  molt  of  the  details  I  have  here  given 
account  of,  was  not  acquainted  with  thefe  aitronomers  til! 
long  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 

There  remains  no  more  but  that  I  take  fome  notice  of 
the  obfervatory  of  the  Babylonians.  The  principal  objed 
of  the  ancient  aftronomers*  was  to  perceive  and  catch  the- 
exa d  moment  of  the  riling  and  fetting  of  the  Bars.  The 

*  A  man  commonly  makes  a  league  an  hour  ;  of  confequence,  could  h» 
always  proceed  without  (topping,  he  would  make  24  a-day,  and  8760  in  365 
days.  We  know  tiiat  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  about  the  equator, 
is  about  9CO0  leap  es.  It  refuls  from  this  calculation,  that  the  Chaldean 
aitronomers  had  pretty  juft  notions  of  the  magnitude  of  the  earth. 

*  PioJ.  I.  2.  r,  i-}$,  4  See  Weidler,  hift,  aftren.  Cj  3.  p.  35. 
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Inoft  favourable  places  for  this  purpofe  which  they  firl/t 
thought  of,  were  extended  plains,  open  on  all  fides,  where 
the  eye  might  difcover  a  vaft  and  unbounded  horizon. 
Plains  were  then,  for  many  generations,  the  only  obferva- 
tories  in  ufe.  But  the  civilized  nations  foon  fought  to  pro¬ 
cure  chemlelves  means  of  obferving  the  courfe  of  the  Bars 
with  more  facility  and  exadtnefs.  In  this  view  they  con- 
flrudted  edifices  whofe  elevation  gave  them  more  advantage. 
1  lie  Babylonians  were  not  the  laft  to  avail  themfelvesof  this 
pradlice.  I  have  already  had  occalion  to  fpeak  of  the  temple 
of  Belus,  fo  renowned  airiongflthofe  ancient  people  k.  This 
edifice  inclofed  in  its  centre  an  extremely  elevated  tower, 
whole  conftruciion  appears  to  have  been  more  ancient  than 
that  of  the  temple  itfelf  *.  It  was  from  the  fummit  of  this 
tower  that  the  Chaldeans  made  their  principal  obfervations^o 

ARTICLE  II. 


Of  the  Egyptians . 

H  E  Egyptians,  after  the  Greeks,  are  the  people  of  an¬ 
tiquity  whofe  progrefs  in  the  fciences  we  can  the  moft 
ealily  tiace.  I  have  related,  in  the  preceding  books,  the 
different  ways  that  the  Egyptians  had  regulated  their  year,- 
in  11  at  360  days,  and  afterwards  at  3^5*  Let  us  examine 
whether,  in  the  ages  we  are  now  going  through,  they 
had  attained  any  greater  degree  of  exacffnefs. 

The  fun  employs  ip  his  annual  revolution  365  days  and 
about  fix  hours.  I  have  given  account  of  the  motives 
which  determined  me  to  believe,  that  it  was  in  the'fe  ages 
that  the  Babylonians  had  made  difeovery  of  this  overplus 
of  the  fourth  of  a  day.  I  am  not  equally  led  to  believe 
tnat  the  Egyptians  had  alfo  made  the  famé  difeovery. 
Here  ale  the  motives  which  incline  me  to  think  otherwife. 

I  hales  is  the  firft  oi  the  Greeks  who  gave  365  days  to 


k  Supra,  book  2/  chap.  1 .  p.  57. 

1  See  Prideaux,  hift.  of  the  Jews,  t, 
&  JDiod.  h  a.-p;  123. 
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the  year.  This  philofopher  lived  about  the  year  600  be¬ 
fore  the  Chriftian  æra.  Hiftory  remarks,  that  he  had  no 
other  matter  than  the  Egyptians n.  Therefore,  in  the  time 
of  Thales,  the  Egyptian  year  ttill  confitted  of  no  more  than 

3  65  days. 

Herodotus  wrote  in  the  fifth  century  before  J.  C.  This 
great  hittorian,  whofe  teftimony  is  fo  rcfpe&able  in  all  that 
concerns  the  ancient  Egyptians,  fays,  fpeaking  of  the  year 
of  this  people,  that  it  confitted  of  twelve  months,  each  of 
thirty  days,  to  which  five  days  more  were  added  every 
year.  By  this  means,  continues  he,  they  contrived  to 
make  the  periodical  return  of  the  feafons  anfwer  to  the 
fame  months  of  the  year.  We  fee  by  thefe  latt  words, 
that  Herodotus  had  not  perceived  the  inconvenience  of  die 
confufion  of  feafons,  which  mutt  neccflarily  happen  in  a 
long  courfe  of  years  of  365  days;  sfnd  this  is  ttill  another 
proof,  that  in  his  time  the  Egyptian  year  was  limited  to 
the  like  number  of  days. 


In  fine,  it  appears  by  Strabo,  that  the  Egyptians  knew 
Hot  the  necefïity  of  adding  fix-  hours  or  thereabouts  to 
the  365  days  of  the  common  year,  till  about  the  time 
that  Plato  and  Eudoxus  travelled  amongtt  thefe  people. 
At  leatt,  it  is  certain,  from  the  tettimony  of  this  geogra¬ 
pher,  that  thefe  two  philofophers  learned  this  particularly 
from  the  Egyptian  prietts,  and  that  till  this  time  the 
Greeks  were  ignorant  of  it  <>.  There  is  then  great  appear- 
ance,  that  the  Egyptian  aftronomers  made  this  difcoVery 
in  the  inteival  of  the  time  elapfed  between  the  voyage  of 
Herodotus  and  that  of  Plato  into  Egypt,  an  interval  oc 
more  than  80  years.  The  manner  in  which,  accordé 
to  Strabo,  the  prietts  imparted  this  to  Eudoxus  and  Plato’ 
ferves,  I  think,  to  confirm  this  opinion.  He  reprefen  ts 
this  knowledge  as  a  fort  of  myttery  which  they  would  not 
communicate  to  any  but  privileged  perlons  p.  The  learn 
ed  °f  Heliopolis,  fays  he,  explained  in  fecret  to  our  two 
philofophers  the  true  duration  of  the  folar  year-.  It  was 
even  only  by  an  abode  of  thirteen  years,  that  Plato  ar.j 


n  Diog.  Laert.  1.  t.  fegm.  27,  ; 
6  Stubo,  I.  17,  |),  1  ifj.uGy, 
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Eudoxus  could  fo  far  merit  the  confidence  of  thefe  priefts 
às  to  obtain  the  communication  of  this  important  difcoim- 
ry r.  We  ought  not,  as  to  the  reft,  to  be  furprifed  that  the 
Egyptians  ftiould  have  then  made  a  myitery  of  it.  The 
ftiore  recent  this  difcovery  was,  the  more  likely  Were  they 
to  be  jealous  of  it. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  if  Herodotus  has  not  fpoke  of  this 
overplus  of  the  fourth  of  a  day,  it  is,  that,  in  all  probabili¬ 
ty,  he  may  have  been  deceived  by  the  pradlice  of  the  E- 
gyptians.  This  people  had  two  computations  of  tile  ye’ar, 
the  one  civil,  the  other  agronomical f.  This  la  ft  was  of 
3 65 «days,  and  fome  hours  ;  but  their  civil  year  had  only 
365  days1.  It  was  not  without  defign  that  the  Egyptians 
had  thus  regulated  it.  They  did  not  want  their  feftivals 
to  return  always  to  the  fame  day.  On  the  contrary,  their 
intention  was,  that  they  lliould  fuccefiively  run  through  all 
the  feafons  of  the  year u.  The  Egyptians  admitted  then  no 
intercalation  in  their  civil  years.  They  were  conftantly  of 
36^  daysx,  which  occafioned  their  gaining  a  day  every  four 
years  upon  the  true  foiar  year,  with  which  thele*  vague  and 
retrograde  years  met  only’everÿ  1460  years.  It  is  only  of 
this  civil  year  of  3 65  days,  it  may  be  faid,  that  Herodotus 
intended  to  lpeak,  by  fo  much  the  more  as  it  fubfifted  un¬ 
der  tfiat  form  among  the  Egyptians,  even  many  ages  after 
that  in  which  Herodotus  wrote.  We  learn  it  in  the  writings 
of  Geminus,  of  Cenforinus,  and  of  Theon  of  Alexandria  y * 

But  if  thefe  two  computations  of  the  year  had  been 
known  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  is  it  to  be  hip¬ 
po  fed  that  an  hiftorian  fo  exact,  and  fo  intelligent,  would 
have  negledted  to  have  informed  us  of  a  particularity  of 
this  natufe  l  Would  he,  moreover,  have  advanced  in  luck 
plain  terms,  that,  by  means  of  fueh  a  year,  the  Egyptians 
contrived  to  make  the  periodical  return  of  the  feafons  fall 

r  Id.  ibid.  f  See  Diod.  1.  1 ,  p.  59.  ;  Strabo,  1.  17.  p.  1171. 

*  See  thetmem.  of  the  acad.  of  infcript.  1. 14.  p.340.  350.  351. 

«  Gemin.  p.  33.  Cenforin.  c.  18.  Théo.  Alexandrin,  frag,  apud  Peta?; 
uranolog. 

x  Gem.  Cén for.  Thëon,  Diod.  Strabo,  uli  fuprn* 
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in  the  fame  months  of  die  year?  It  is  molt  certain,  that 
Herodotus,  otherwife  greatly  verfed  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  was  very  ignorant  of  aftrono- 
iny.  We  have  already  produced  proofs  of  it,  and  the  prc- 
fent  example  is  a  new  conviction. 

In  effect,  if  this  great  hiftorian  had  better  underftood 
the  time  that  the  fun  employs  in  performing  his  annual 
revolution,  he  would  not  have  faid  that  a  courfe  of  years 
of  365  days  would  procure  the  periodical  return  of  the  fea- 
lons  in  the  fame  months  of  the  year.  But  this  error  into 
which  Herodotus  has  fallen,  is  an  inconteftable  proof  that 
he  knew  no  better  ;  and  this  is  the  fenfible  difference  we 
remark  between  this  hiftorian  and  the  authors  laft  quoted. 
When  thefe  laft  fpeak  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Egyptians, 
whofe  duration  they  mark  at  365  days,  there  is  not  one  of 
them  but  what  mentions,  at  the  fame  time,  that  fourth 
part  of  a  day  by  which  the  true  folar  year  exceeds  that  of 
3 65  days.  Befides,  Herodotus  had  fojourned  a  confider- 
able  time  in  Egypt.  He  had  even,  as  appears  by  his  wri¬ 
tings,  infinuated  himfelf  too  far  into  the  good  graces  of 
the  priefts  of  that  nation,  for  them  to  have  refufed  to  re¬ 
veal  this  difcovery  to  him,  if  they  themfelves  had  at  that 
time  known  it,  as  they  afterwards  did  to  Eudoxus  and  Pla¬ 
to.  We  ftiQuld  fay  as  much  of  Thales,  fince  hiflory  ex-, 
prefsly  remarks,  that  he  had  entirely  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  Egyptian  priefts  z.  After  thefe  reflections,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  impoffible  to  attribute  to  the  Egyptians,  ii; 
the  ages  we  are  now  employed  on,  the  knowledge  of  the 
fix  hours  or  thereabouts  by  which  the  annual  revolution 
of  the  fun  exceeds  365  days. 

It  is  not  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  afhonomers  of  Egypt 
had  made  very  important  difeoveries  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  Bars.  We  may  judge  of  them  by  that  which,  thev 
gave  the  moon.  They  believed  that  planet  to  be  72 
times  lefs  than  the  earth  a.  What  Macrobius  relates  of 
the  method,  which  the  fame  fages  employed  to  find  out  the 

*  Dipg.Laert.  1.  1.  fegm.  27.  3  Plut,  de  facie  in  orbelunx,  p.  932.  A, 
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proportion  of  the  fun’s  cjiameter  to  his  orbit,  is  not  very  apt 
to  give  us  a  great  idea  of  their  agronomical  difeoveries b. 
The  manner  in  which  he  (peaks  of  it  not  permitting  us,  be- 
lid  es,  to  doubt  that  this  practice  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians  ;  I  (hall  try  to  explain  it  *. 

According  to  Macrobius,  the  aflronomers  of  Egypt  pla¬ 
ced  upon  an  horizontal  plane  an  hemifpherical  vale,  the  in¬ 
terior  furface  of  which  carried  a  (lyle  which  palled  through, 
its  centre,  and  rofe  at  right  angles  upon  the  plane  of  the 
circle,  of  wdiich  the  edges  of  this  vafe  made  part.  Thefe 
edges  were  divided  into  two  equal  demi-crowns,  of  which 
one  was  fubdivided  into  twelve  parts  alfo  equal  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  into  twelve  fegments  of  fifteen  degrees  each.  They 
turned  this  vafe  to  the  call  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  pod- 
don  of  the  (lyle  which  they  had  adapted  to  it  (liould  an- 
Iwer  precifely  to  that  of  the  axis  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
twelve  dividons,  jud:  mentioned,  (liould  appear  at  the  lower 
part,  in  fuch  fort,  that  the  diameter  of  me  mouth  of  the 
vafe,  which  terminated  thefe  twelve  parts,  (hould  be  found 
exatdly  parallel  to  the  horizon.  All  this  apparatus  tended, 
as  it  is  eafy  to  be  convinced,  only  to  produce  the  eftedl  of 
an  equinodlial  dial,  the  conilrudlion  of  which  is  infinitely 
more  eafy  and  dmple.  However  that  might  be,  it  was, 
according  to  Macrobius,  by  the  help  of  lucli  an  indru- 
ment,  that  the  adronomers  of  Egypt  imagined  themfelves 
able  to  determine  what  proportion  there  was  between  that 
part  of  the  fun’s  orbit  wrhich  is  occupied  by  the  body  of 
that  flar,  and  the  whole  of  that  orbit.  The  very  day  of 
one  of  the  two  equinoxes,  fays  that,  author,  they  obfeived 
and  m,arked  upon  the  edges  of  the  mouth  of  their  hemi- 
fpherical  vafe.  the  point  where  fell  the  (liadow  of  the  (l)le 
which  palled  through  its  centre,  at  the  inflant  when  the 

h  In  fomn.  Scip.  Î.  t.  c.  ao.  p.  too.  &c.  ,  . 

*  Nothing  ismoreobfeure  than  this  explication  given  ny  Macrobius  ot  tne 
procedure  of  the  Egyptian  aftronomers  in  the  operation  in  qoeition.  I  dare  not 
fatter  myfelf  with  having  rendered,  as  exaélly  as  I  could  with,  t  e  rue  en 
of  this  author.  But  I  am  certain,  that,  in  what  manner  foever  we  urn 
it  and  this  panage,  we  fnall  never  difeever  any  thing  in  it  capaole  o  giving  u 
I  .v;.  hq  idea  of  this  agronomical  operation. 
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upper  edge  of  the  inn’s  difk  appeared  upon  the  plane  of 
the  horizon.  The  evening  of  the  lame  day  they  oblerved 
and  marked  in  the  fame  manner,  the  point  of  the  half¬ 
circumference,  oppofite  to  the  edges  of  their  inff ruinent, 
upon  which  fell  the  fhadow  of  the  ftyle  at  the  precife  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  fun’s  difk  began  to  touch  the  horizon  with 
its  lower  edge.  The  difference  of  the  interval  of  the  two 
points  of  lhadow  to  the  entire  half-circumference,  or  180 
degrees,  was  found  to  be  the  ninth  part  of  one  of  the 
twelve  horary  divifions  or  i*  degrees  ;  from  whence  the 
Egyptians  concluded,  that  the  diameter  of  the  fun  was 
precilely  the  two  hundred  and  fixteenth  part  of  its  orbit c  * 
a  conclufion  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  reconcile  to  the  mofl 
fimple  notions  of  elementary  geometry  *,  but  which  it 
would  be  very  eafy  to  rectify  if  the  objetf  were  worth  the 
pains,  which  I  am  very  far  from  thinking.  For,  indepen* 


•  Macrob.  loco  fupra  cit.  ' 

*  It  fufices-to  have  read  the  three  firft  books  of  Euclid’s  elements  to 
be  able  to  perceive  that  the  rcfult  of  the  operation  of  which  Macrobius  fpeaks 
gives  the  femidiameter  of  the  fun  equal  to  the  chord  of  an  arch  ofjo  minutes 
ofthe  cncular  orbit  which  he  deferibes;  whereas  the  Egyptian  aftronomers 
ma  Je  it  equal  to  the  arch  îtfelf  of  50  minutes,  fince  they  took  the  arch  of 
1  d  •  40  '  for  the  precife  meafure  of  the  diameter  of  that  (far. 

The  tranflator  confers,  that  he  could  not  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  this  infini¬ 
ment  either  from  M.  Goguet  or  from  Macrobius.  That  the  reader  may  jud<>e 
forhimfelf,  he  has  laid  the  original  before  him. 

Tquinodiali  die  ante  folis  ortum  mquabiiiter  locatum  eft  faxeum  vas  in  he- 
mifphaDiii  Ipeciem  cavata  ambitione  curvatum,  infra  per  lineas  defignato  duo- 
uecim  diei  horarum  numéro,  quas  ftyli preminentis  umbra  cum  tranfitu  folis 
prætereundo  diftinguit.  Hoc  eft  autem,  tit  feimus,  hujufmodi  vafis  officium 
ut  tanto  tempore  a  priore  ejus  extremitate  ad  alteram  ufque  ftyli  umbra  per- 
<  urrat,  quanto  loi  medietatem  cœli  ah  ortu  in  occafum  unius  fcilicet  hemi- 
fphærii  converfione  metitur.  Nam  tori  us  cœli  integra  con verfio  diem  no&em- 
qne  concludit.  F.t  ideo  confiât,  quantum  fol  in  eirculo  fuo  meat,  tantum  in 
hoc  vafe  umbram  meare.  Huic  igilur  æquabilifer  collccato  circa  tempus  fo¬ 
bs  ortus  propinquantis  inhæ/it  diligens  obfervantis  obtutus  :  et  cum  ad  primum 
folis  radium,  quern  de  fe  emifit  prima  fummita*  orbis,  emergens  umbra  de  ftyli 
decidens  fummitate  primum  eurvi  labii  eminentiam  cOnti  git  ;  locus  ipfc,  qui 
umbra;  primitias  exccpit,  nota  impreffione  fignatus  eft  ;  obiervatumoue 
quamdiu  fuper  terrain  ita  folis  orbis  integer  apparent,  ut  ima  ejus  lutnmitas 
adhue  honzonti  videretur  infidere,  et  mox  locus  ad  quem  umbra  tunc  in  vafe 
m leavers t,  adnotatus  eft,  habitaque  dimenfionc  into  ambas  umbrarum  notas 
quæ  mtegrum  folis  orbem,  id  eft,  di.unetrnm,  nat£  de  duabus  ejus  fummita- 
ubus  metiuntur,  pars  nona  reperta  eft  ejus  fpatii,  quod  a  fummo  vafis  labro  uf- 
^ue  ad  horse  primas  lineam  continctur. 

V  ol.  HI.  Ü  dently 
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dently  of  the  mifreckoning  which  muff  have  been  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  little  exadtnefs  of  the  fingular  inftrument  fpoke 
of  by  Macrobius,  the  refractions,  on  the  equality  of  which 
depended  the  juftnefs  of  the  operation  in  queftion,  are 
greatly  different  morning  and  evening  ;  and  the  tranfpa- 
rency  of  the  air  at  the  moment  of  the  fun's  mounting  the 
horizon,  is  nothing  near  the  fame  as  at  the  moment  of  its 
letting.  Again,  to  leave  the  relation  of  our  author,  all 
this  operation  of  the  Egyptian  aftronomers  tended  only 
on  their  part  to  determine  the  real  magnitude  of  the 
fun's  diameter.  Of  confequence,  it  could  be  of  no  ufe  to 
them,  further  than  they  had  been  able  to  find  out  the 
prccife  dimenfions  of  his  orbit.  And  this  is  a  point  on 
which  all  the  knowledge  which  Macrobius  fuppofes  them 
to  have  had,  is  reduced  to  very  vague  and  uncertain  con¬ 
jectures. 

Other  authors  attribute  to  the  Egyptians  a  method  full 
more  defective,  to  determine  the  proportion  of  the  fun’s 
diameter  to  the  orbit  he  defcribes.  The  moment  they  be¬ 
gan  to  difcover  the  firff  rays  of  that  {tar,  they  caufed,  fay 
they,  a  horfeman  to  ftart,  who  galloped  till  the  difk  of  the 
fun"  was  entirely  rifen.  They  then  meafured  the  fpace 
which  this  horfeman  had  run  in  the  time  the  iun  had  ta¬ 
ken  to  rife  upon  the  horizon;  and  as  they  knew  how  far 
i he  courier  employed  on  this'  occafion  could  run  in  the 
fpace  of  an  hour,  they  determined,  by  a  rule  of  three,  the 
time  that  the  diameter  of  that  flar  had  employed  to  rife 
upon  the  horizon*.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  erroneous 
this'  way  of  meafunng  time  muff  have  been,  and  how  lit¬ 
tle  capable  it  was  of  fupplying  the  invention  of  clocks. 

As  to  the  other  affronomical  attainments  which  the 
ancients  have  attributed  to  the  Egyptians,  we  fee  few 
©f  them  that  can  be  faid  to  belong*  properly  to  the  ages 
we  are  now  engaged  in;  but  it  is  not  the  lels  certain,  that 
thofe  people  had  then  made  fame  progrefs  m  aftronomy. 
They  had  particularly  applied  themfelves  to  fludy  the  mo* 

*  VvCidlcr,  hilt,  altronran.  c.  4-  n.  f2. 
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non  of  the  liars The  Egyptians  are  faid  to  have  known 
the  caule  of  the  eclipfes  of  the  moon.  They  knew  that 
they  were  occafioned  by  the  ilia  do  w  of  the  earth,  into  which 
that  planet  then  immerges'.  The  aflronomers  of  Thebes, 
or  Heliopolis  in  particular,  were  reckoned  very  fkilful  in 
calculating  of  thefe  phenomena,  and  even  the  eclipfes  of 
the  lun,  ol  which  they  gave  beforehand  a  pretty  juft  and 
e.\aci  detail  c.  Hillory  has  prelerved  us  one  celebrated 
example  ol  this,  on  the  lubjed  of  that  famous  eclipfe 
which  feparated  the  armies  of  the  Medes  and  Lydians  the 
moment  they  were  engaged  in  battle.  Thales  had  foretold 
that  eclipfes  and  we  have  already  feen  that  this  philofo- 
pher  owed  all  his  aftronomical  learning  to  the  Egyptians. 
They  had  alfo  fulpeded  that  the  comets  were  liars  that  had 
periodical  returns*.  They  had,  moreover,  attained  the 
conft ruction  ot  aftronomical  tables,  by  means  whereof  they 
ascertained,  with  tolerable  exaftnefs,  the  revolutions  of 
tlie  planets,  with  their  dire#,  flationary,  and  retrograde 
motions k.  I  have  already  given  account  of  many  of  thefe 
aftronomical  attainments  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  in 
treating  of  the  dilcovery  of  the  planets. 

Furthermore,  the  Egyptians  are  faid  to  have  perceived 
that  the  fun  was  the  centre  of  the  motions  of  Mercury  and 
\enus;  and  that,  in  certain  polirions,  thefe  two  planets 
pahed  fometimes  above  and  fometimes  below  the  fun  K 
We  ought  to  look  upon  this  important  dilcovery  as  a  proof 
how.  anciently  obfervations  were  made  upon  the  planets. 
But  it  appears  certain  to  me,  that  the  Egyptians  had  not  yet 
acquired  that  knowledge  of  the  motions  of  Mercury  and 
Venus,  in  the  times  we  are  now  going  through.  \Ve  find 
no  traces  of  it  in  the  moil  ancient  authors.  Vitruvius  is 


*  Diod.l.  1.  p.59.91.  92.  ;  Strabo,  1.  17.  p  n-r. 

f  Diog.  Laert.  prcecm.  fegm.  w5  c  Diod.  !.  i.p.  :o. 

h  Herod.  1.  \ .  n.  74. 

*  Diod.l.  i.p.  9:.  There  is  greit  appearance  thaï  Pythagoras  had  driwn 
KOm  Etypt  the  fyltem  which  his  difciples  delivered  upon  c  omets.  See  ••  1  ,{t 
inerereol.  1. 1 .  c.  6.  i;rt.  ;  Plutarch,  de  plant.  \  lu  loi'.  1.  3.  c.  2.  tf.it. 

Diod.  1.  1 .  p.  59  91.92. 

Mirrob.  n  fonin.  S:  i  *.  1. 1 .  e.  19.  p.  92.  93.  See  alfo  Vitruv  1oc<- 
>Jan.  CapcUadc  nupr.  Philol.  et  Merc,  1.  ;t.  ** 
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the  firft  who  has  fpoke  of  it  ;  and  it  is  very  Angular  that 
Ptolomy,  who  was  pofterior  to  Vitruvius,  ftiould  appear 
to  have  been  abfolutely  ignorant  of  that  difcovery.  boi, 
if  this  great  aftronomer  had  been  acquainted  with  it,  in 
all  appearance  he  would  never  have  contrived  fuch  a  fy- 
flem  as  he  has  left  us. 

There  are  great  appearances,  that  the  fyftem  which  fup- 
pofes  the  earth  as  a  planet  to  revolve  round  about  the  fun, 
was  not  abfolutely  unknown  to  the  Egyptians,  even  in  the 
times  we  are  going  through  in  this  third  part.  We  know, 
that  fome  Grecian  philofophers,  and  particularly  the  di- 
fciples  of  Pythagoras,  had  a  glimpfe,  a  very  obfcure  and 
impeded  one  indeed,  that  our  earth  and  the  planets  did 
revolve  both  round  a  common  centre  and  round  their  own 
axis  at  the  fame  timein.  Difficult  would  it  be  to  explain 
what  they  underflood  by  this  double  motion  which  they 
gave  to  the  planets  n.  They  had  no  very  clear  ideas  of 
the  motion  of  the  earth  upon  its  own  axis,  nor  of  the  ufe 
which  might  be  made  of  it  to  explain  the  diurnal  revolu¬ 
tion0.  The}r  fyftem  was  extremely  confufed  and  inexpli¬ 
cable  p.  The  manner  in  which  they  explained  the  appa¬ 
rent  motions  of  the  liars  and  of  the  heavens,  by  the  rota¬ 
tory  motion  of  the  earth,  prefen ts  contradiction  upon  con- 
tradidion  w  However  that  may  be,  it  is  to  the  Egyptians, 
neverthelels,  that  we  ought  to  afcribe  thefe  firft  ideas. 
We  know  that  the  greatefl  geniufes  of  Greece  travelled  into 
Egypt,  and  drew  thence  the  learning  with  which  they  en¬ 
riched  their  country.  I  repeat  it,  after  this  fad,  we  can¬ 
not  conceive  how  Ptolomy,  who  had  paffed  his  days  in  E- 
gypt,  could  have  been  ignorant  of  it,  or,  at  leaf!,  how  he 
comes  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  it.  It  is  true,  that  the 
fyftem  of  this  great  aflronomer  is  in  fome  fort  more  con¬ 
formable  to  our  fenfes.  It  is  fufficient  for  adronomers 
'who  obferve  only  the  appearances  of  the  celeftial  bodies. 
■Rut  it  was  not  difficult,  by  redifying  the  ideas  ol  the  Py- 


^  See  mem.  of  the  acad.  of  infcriptions,  t  9.  TO.  p.  2.  8c  3.  n  Ibid.  p.  6. 

*  See  Plutarch,  de  plaçât,  philof.  1.  3.  c.  13.  ;  Achill.  Tat.  iiag.  c.  13. 

?  Sep  ipein.  of  the  acad.  of  infcript.  t-  9.  M.  p.  2. 3.  &  6.  q  Ibid.  p.  3. 
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thagoricians,  to  eEablifh  notions  much  more  limple,  much 
more  conformable  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  for  that  very 
reafon  more  worthy  of  philofophers.  Copernicus  has  well 
Ihown  us  what  advantage  might  be  made  of  lucli  difeove- 
ries.  But  then  the  age  of  Copernicus  was  much  more  en¬ 
lightened  than  that  of  Ptolomy.  Befides,  all  the  notions 
which  I  have  been  relating  were  rather  conjectures  and 
ideas  formed  at  random,  than  difeoveries  founded  on  rea- 
foning  and  experience  r.  This  is  perhaps  the  very  reafon 
why  Ptolomy,  though  he  might  have  known  them,  would 
not  take  notice  of  them.  Thefe  reflections,  however,  are 
foreign  to  our  fubjeCt.  Let  us  return  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  fpeak  of  the  ideas  which  thefe  people  appear  to  have 
had  of  the  matter  of  which  the  fixed  liars  and  the  planets 
were  compofed. 

They  laid,  that  the  Ears  were  of  fire  f,  and  they  called 
the  moon  an  ethereal  earth  r.  I  alfo  take  the  Egyptians 
to  have  been  the  firE  authors  of  the  plurality  of  worlds. 
Orpheus  is  the  moE  ancient  writer  who  has  delivered  that 
opinion  amongE  the  Greeks  u.  Proclus  has  preferved  us 
fome  verfes,  in  which  we  fee  that  the  author  of  the  Or¬ 
phies  placed  mountains,  men,  and  well-built  cities  in  the 
moon  *.  It  is  alfo  very  certain,  that  the  Pythagoricians 
taught,  after  Orpheus,  that  each  planet  was  a  world,  con- 
fiEing  of  earth,  air,  and  aether  /.  Apparently  thefe  philo¬ 
fophers  placed  in  thefe  worlds  all  that  may  be  in  ours, 
fmee  they  believed  them  entirely  alike.  It  is,  moreover, 
from  the  Egyptians,  that  Orpheus  and  the  Pythagoricians 
held  thefe  lingular  opinions.  For  it  is  known,  that  Or¬ 
pheus  and  Pythagoras  were  indebted  to  Egypt  for  all 

r  See  infra  what  we  fay  on  this  pretended  knowledge  of  the  ancient  pliliofo- 
phers,  art.  4. 

f  Diogcn.  Lacrt.  prceem.  fegm.  11.  r  Procl.  in  Tim.  I.i.paj. 

"  Plut,  de  pladt.  philof.  1.  2. c.  13.;  Eufeb.  præparat.  evang.  1.  15.0.30.; 
Stob.  1.  r.  cclog.  phyfic.  p.  54-  bn.  24. 

x  Jn  Tim.  1.4.  p.  283.  We  may  doubt  whether  the  poems  formerly  cited 
under  the  name  of  Orpheus,  were  really  the  work  of  this  famous  philosopher, 
ït  is  certain  neverthelefs,  that  thefe  poems  were  extremely  ancient.  They 
were  locked  on  as  fuch  in  the  time  of  Fiato.  In  Cratyl.  p.  276.  E.  See  alio 
Jamblic.  de  vita  Py  thag.  c.  34.  p.  196. 

7  Pl«t.  Stob.  loci s  cit . 
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their  learning*.  Accordingly  I  have  not  hdltated  to  at¬ 
tribute  this  fyftem  to  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

I  conclude  what  concerns  the  hiftory  of  agronomy  a- 
mongfl  thefe  people,  by  fome  reflexions  upon  the  pofition 
of  the  pyramids  of  Cairo.  In  the  Jail  age,  it  was  attempt¬ 
ed  to  afeertain  the  variation  or  immutability  of  the  poles, 
of  the  earth  and  the  meridians.  For  this  purpofe,  it  was 
neceffary  to  compare,  with  our  observations,  thole  of  the 
ancient  aftronomers,  and  to  know  exaXly  the  longitude 
and  latitude  of  the  places  they  had  inhabited1.  On  one 
fide,  M.  Picard  went  in  i6yi  to  verify  the  observations 
made  by  Tycho-Brahe  in  the  illand  of  Huen  b.  On  ano¬ 
ther,  M.  de  Chazelles  went  in  1694  to  meafure  the  pyra¬ 
mids  of  Egypt.  I  Mil  fay  nothing  at  prefent  of  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  M.  Picard,  that  I  may  give  all  my  attention 
to  thole  of  M.  de  Chazelles.  Having  meafured  the  py¬ 
ramids,  he  found  that  the  four  lides  of  the  greatefh  anfwer- 
ed  precifely  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon. 
Such  a  pofition,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  efieX  of 
defign  and  premeditation,  necelfarily  fuppofes  aflronomical 
knowledge.  But,  in  my  opinion,  they  have  carried  too 
high  the  idea  under  which  they  ordinarily  prefent  this  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Egyptians.  They  have  laboured  to  heighten 
the  merit  of  it  by  the  companion  made  between  it  and  the 
meridian,  traced  at  Uranibourg  by  Tycho-Brahe.  JYJ.  Pi¬ 
card  was  greatly  afeonilhed  when  he  examined  that  meridian, 
to  find  it  different  in  longitude  by  about  18  minutes  from 
the  pofition  which  Tycho-Brahe  had  affigned  it c.  Tycho, 
however,  allures  us  that  he  had  beeen  at  pains  to  deter¬ 
mine  it  *.  And  it  is  the  more  likely,  as  this  was  a  fixed 


*  Diod.l.  1 .  p.  107. 

a  Acad,  of  feienc.  ann.  1 71c,  hift.  p.  149.  b  Ibid. 

TheifiandofHuenaor  Veen  is  in  the  (traits  of  the  found,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Baltic  lea.  It  is  there  that  Tycho  caufed  to  be  built,  in  1 57 6,  that  fa¬ 
mous  obfervatovy  which  he  called  Uranibourg ,  or  city  of  the  heavens. 

c <  Acad,  des  Icienc.  anc.  mem .  t,  7.  p.  2 36. 

*  Tycho  fays  exprefsly,  that  it  was  for  the  fécond  time  that  hç  had  Care 
fully  taken  his  angles  of  obfer  ration,  and  after  having  verified  the  meridian 
line.  Ibid,  t,  7.  p.  223. 
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point  to  which  all  his  obfervations  related.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians,  lay  they,  more  dexterous,  or,  at  leaf!,  more  lucky 
than  this  great  aftronomer,  have  fucceeded  in  fouthing 
their  pyramids  with  an  exa&nefs,  which  is  ftill  matter  of 
ailonilhment  ;  of  aftonilhment  the  better  founded,  as  thefe 
people  were,  in  appearance  at  leall,  deflitute  of  the  lights 
and  helps  necedary  for  fuch  an  operation  d.  However 
tnat  may  be,  the  operation  of  the  Egyptian  aflronomers 
will  bear  no  companion  in  any  manner  with  that  of  Ty¬ 
cho.  It  is  evidently,  and,  beyond  contradiction,  infinitely 
more  eafy  to  fouth  any  edifice,  luch  as  the  pyramids  efpe- 
cially,  than  to  determine  precifely  the  longitude  of  any 
place  whatfoever.  For  the  one  we  need  only  draw  a  me¬ 
ridian  ;  but  for  the  other  repeated  obfervations  mull  be 
employed,  and  thofe  of  a  kind  which  demand  great  flu- 
dy,  knowledge,  experience,  and  precifion. 

For  the  reft,  though  I  think  the  fouthing  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids  has  been  too  highly  extolled,  yet  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  were  unjufl  not  to  allow  the  Egyptians  a  pretty  extenlive 
knowledge  in  altronomy.  This  neverthelefs  is  what  many 
writers  of  merit  have  thought  fit  to  refufe  them  «.  The 
v  reafon  they  alledge  is,  the  little  progrefs  which  thefe  peo- 
*  Pf,  as  they  pretend,  had  made  in  geometry.  Indeed,  if 
this  fact  were  well  proved,  I  own  we  could  not  conceive 
a  great  idea  of  the  aflronomers  of  Egypt  ;  but  then  this 
fufpicion  of  their  ignorance  in  geometry  is  founded  onlv 
on  conjectures  ;  and  even  thefe  conjectures  arife  only  from, 
inductions  drawn  from  the  geometrical  difeoveries  of  which 
the  Greeks  boafled  themfelves  to  be  the  authors.  When  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  article  of  geometry  amongft  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  we  hope  to  ihew  how  little  grounds  there  are  for  this 
opinion.  In  favour  of  thele  people  we  (Hall  produce  te¬ 
stimonies  more  certain  and  more  authentic  than  all  thefe 
reports  ot  the  Greeks,  again!!  which  it  is  often  not  amifs  to 
be  upon  our  guard. 

J  Acad.  Ues  feiences,  ann.  r 7 jo,  hid.  p.  1 49. 

-  SeeAVelUicr,  hnt.  aftronom,p.  64. 
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Of  the  Greeks . 

T^Rom  what  I  have  laid,  in  the  preceding  books,  of  the 
flute  of  the  lciences  amongft  the  Greeks,  we  cannot 
have  conceived  a  very  high  idea  of  the  capacity  of  thefe 
people.  The  epocha  we  are  now  going  through,  will  not 
be  much  more  favourable  to  them.  Plutarch,  it  is  true, 
has  remarked,  that,  about  the  time  of  Hefiod,  the  fciences 
began  to  unfold  themfelves  in  Greece  f.  But  the  progrefs 
they  made  was  Hill  very  flow.  We  can  affirm,  that,  till  the 
time  of  Thales,  that  is,  till  the  year  600  before  Jefus 
Chrifl,  the  Greeks  had  but  very  poor  notions  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  aflronomy  and  geometry  s.  They 
even  availed  themfelves  but  very  indifferently  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  communicated  to  them  by  Thales,  and  his  difciple 
Anaximander.  We  may  judge  of  it  by  the  fadls  I  am  about 
to  relate. 

To  determine  the  length  of  the  year,  is  the  principal 
end  prppofed  in  all  their  obfervations  on  the  motion  of  the 
liars.  In  the  fécond  pan  of  this  work,  I  have  given  an 
account  of  the  efforts  which  the  Greeks  made  to  attain  it. 
There  we  have  feen,  that  for  many  ages  thefe  people  ad¬ 
vanced  no  further  than  to  add  fix  days  to  the  354  of  which 
their  year  was  originally  compofedh.  It  was  regulated  in 
this  manner  in  the  time  of  Solon,  and  alfo  a  long  time  af¬ 
ter  him  *.  Thefe  years  were  formed  of  twelve  lunar 
months,  which  they  fuppofed  to  conflit  of  30  days  each. 
By  this  it  appears  that  the  Greeks  had  regard  rather  to  the 
courfe  of  the  moon,  than  to  that  of  the  fun.  By  proceed¬ 
ing  upon  this  calculation,  they  formed  neither  a  lunar 
nor  a  folar  year  K 

f  T.  2.  p.744. 

s  See  Eudem.  apud  Diorç.  Laert  .  1. 1.  fegm.  23.  ;  Apuleius,  florid.  1.  4. 

k  Book 3.  c.  3.  art  2.  iedt.  2.  ‘  See  Marlh.  p.  610.  61 1,  *  Id,  ibid. 
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The  diforders  which  fuch  a  calendar  muft  occafon,  are 
eafy  to  conceive.  Accordingly  the  Greeks  were  obliged  at 
every  turn  to  make  amendments,  by  correcting  either  the 
months,  or  the  years.  They  cut  off  from  the  month, 
fometimes  one  day,  fometimes two  ».  It  happened  befides, 
that  after  a  certain  time  their  twelve  lunar  months  no 
longer  anfwered  to  the  four  feafons  of  the  year.  To  falve 
this,  the  Greeks  added  a  thirteenth  ;  but  circum fiances  alfo 
occurred  which  obliged  them  to  omit  this  intercalary 
month  *.  Thus  they  were  always  under  a  necdlity  of  invent¬ 
ing  new  expedients. 

To  the  little  progrefs  which  aftronomy  had  made  in 
Greece,  we  ought  to  attribute  that  number  of  different 
periods  of  which  I  have  given  account  in  the  fécond  part 
of  this  work.  Religion  had  given  birth  to  them  in  a  great 
meafure.  Mod  of  thefe  cycles  had  been  invented  only  to 
adapt  the  celebration  of  the  feads  to  the  times  prefcribed 
by  the  oracles.  But  we  may  fay  of  thefe  periods,  that  they 
give  us  no  more  advantageous  idea  of  the  people  who  in¬ 
vented  them,  than  do  the  fedivals  for  which  they  were  in- 
llitu  ted. 

It  is  very  adoniflung  that  the  Greeks  fhould  have  been 
fo  many  ages  without  difcovering  the  imperfections  of  their 
calendar,  and  the  confulion  they  were  thrown  into  by  the 
method  they  purfued.  It  is  agreed,  that  Thales  underdood 
the  year  confiding  of  365  days  m.  Poderior  to  this  phi- 
lofopher,  Plato  and  Eudoxus  learned  in  Egypt,  that  the 
fun  employs  in  his  revolution,  not  only  365  days,  but  alfo 
near  fix  hours  ».  Neverthelefs,  in  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  die  year  of  the  Greeks  dill  confided  of  no 
more  than  360  days  °.  They  had  had  it  however  a  long 

1  Cicero  in  Verrem,  aft.  2.1.  2.n.  52.  t.  4.  p.  244, 

*  We  fee,  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Greeks  were  in  ufe  of  adding  a 
thirteenth  month  after  two  complete  years,  that  is  to  fay,  at  the  beginning  of 
every  third  year,  1.  a.  n.  4.  But  as,  by  this  method,  their  years  became  too 
long  by  a  month  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  every  eighth  year  they  omitted  gto 
intercalary  month.  Genforin.  c.  18. 

m  Diog.  Laert.  1. 1.  fegra.  17.  ■  Strabo,  1. 17.  p-  ti6o.  nfii . 

0  Plin.  1.  34.  feet.  il.  -,  Varro  npud  Nonium.  Demetrius  Phalereus fiourifhed 
•»bo;it  the  year  50c  before  Jefus  Chrift. 
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time  in  their  power,  as  we  have  feen,  to  have  regulated 
the  length  of  it,  in  a  manner  more  analogous  to  that  of  th$ 
fun’s  revolution.  We  cannot  conceive  from  what  motives 
the  Greeks  Ihould  fo  long  have  perfiffed  in  keeping  a  form 
of  year  fo  defective  as  that  we  have  been  fpeaking  of. 
Their  moftfenfible  writers  have  paffed  this  judgment  on  it  ; 
and  Herodotus,  fpeaking  of  the  year  of  the  Egyptians, 
could  not  help  remarking  that  their  method  was  much  wifer 
than  that  of  the  Grecians  p.  Accordingly  we  fee,  that  the 
heft  aftronomers  of  Greece,  fuçh  as  Cleoftratus,  Harpalus, 
Nauteles,  Mnefiitratus,  Dofitheus,  Eudoxus,  Meron,  Cal- 
lipus,  &c.  were  obliged  many  times  to  change  the  rules  of 
intercalation,  and  lucceflively  to  invent  different  periods, 
the  better  to  make  their  months  agree  with  the  courfe  of 
the  moon,  and  their  years  with  that  of  the  fun  s. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  reckoned  and  named 
the  days  of  their  months,  appears  to  me  no  lefs  Angular  and 
fantaftical  than  the  form  of  their  calendar. 

The  Greeks  divided  the  month  into  three  parts,  each  of 
ten  days.  The  firfh  ten  was  called  “  the  ten  of  the  month 
((  beginning  *”  ;  the  fécond,  that  of  the  «  month  which  is 
f‘  in  the  middle  f”  ;  and  the  third,  that  of  the  «  month  con- 
^  eluding  f”.  The  firfl  ten  was  counted  progreffively  ; 
thus  they  laid  the  firlf,  fécond,  third,  &c.  of  the  month 
beginning.  But  as  the  Greeks  never  counted  the  day  of 
the  month  higher  than  ten,  when  they  would  exprefs,  for 
example,  the  16th,  they  faid  the  fécond  fixth  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
the  fixth  day  of  the  fécond  ten.  In  like  manner,  for  the 
third  ten,  in  ft  ead  of  faying  the  24th,  for  inftance,  they  faid 
the  third  fourth.  Such  was  {fill  the  Grecian  manner  of 
reckoning  in  the  time  of  Hefiod  r. 

Solon  introduced  fome  change  in  the  appellation  of 
the  days  of  the  third  portion  of  the  month.  He  brought 
|tp  the  cuflom  of  counting  from  the  twentieth  day  to 

T’  .£>.  2-  n.  4.  b  See  Marfham,  p.  614.  et  feq. 

Mrtvag  Wc&fiiVX.  f  biqylç  (AtriSVTQç.  f  MqVfiç  tyÔlVMTàç* 
f  pies,  y.  814,  et  fçq. 
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the  thirtieth,  not  by  addition  but  by  fubftraftion,  decreafmg 
always  according  to  the  waning  of  the  moon.  Thus  inftead 
of  faying  the  third  fir  ft,  that  is  to  fay  the  twenty-fir  ft,  he 
ordered,  that  they  lliould  fay  the  tenth  of  the  “  month  con¬ 
cluding  the  ninth  of  the  “  month  concluding’’  for  the 
22d,  and  fo  for  the  reftf.  Sometimes  they  even  fupprefled 
the  expreffion  of  the  “  month  concluding,”  when  they  rec¬ 
koned  feveral  days  fucceffively,  becaufe  then  it  was  not  pol- 
fible  to  miftake  r.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  a  people 
of  whom  we  commonly  entertain  fo  high  an  opinion,  could 
follow  fo  unnatural  and  extravagant  a  way  of  reckoning. 
The  reform  introduced  by  Solon,  was  ftill  more  defeftive 
than  the  cuftom  of  which  it  took  place. 

This  oddity  is  remarkable  even  in  the  name  which  the 
Greeks  gave  the  laft  day  of  their  month.  They  regulated 
their  months  by  the  courfe  of  the  moon  ;  consequently, 
thefe  months  confifted  alternately  of  thirty  and  of  twenty- 
nine  days  ;  yet  the  name  of  the  thirtieth  or  triacade  was 
common  to  the  laft  day  of  them  both u.  Thales  was  the 
hrft  author  of  this  cuftom  x* 

It  muft  alfo  appear  very  lingular,  that  the  Greeks,  who 
derived  from  the  Orientals  a  great  part  of  the  elementary 
knowledge  of  aftronomv,  Ihould  not  have  followed  the 

CT  J  t  r* 

cuftom  which  thofe  nations  had,  from  time  immemorial,  of 
dividing  the  week  into  feven  days*.  Yvre  have  juft  ieen, 
that  the  Greeks  divided  their  months  into  three  decads  or 
tens,  which  they  named,  the  month  beginning,  the  month 
in  the  middle,  and  the  month  concluding.  Such  alfo  was 
the  form  of  their  weeks.  It  was  not  till  many  ages  after 
thofe  we  are  now  confide  ring,  that  they  conformed  them- 
felves  to  the  pr  aft  ice  of  the  eaftern  nations,  and  divided 
J  their  week  into  feven  days 

In  the  ages  we  are  now  going  through,  the  Greeks,  ge¬ 
nerally  fpeaking,  had  yet  but  extremely  narrow  ideas  of 


f  Plut,  in  Soione,  p.92.  C.  x  Id .  ibid. 

B  Gemin.  c.  6.  p.  68.;  Schol.  TlefioU.  dies,  p.  166.  Sec.  edit.  TTirnf, 

*  Diog.  Lacrt.  !.  r.frgm.24.  T  See  pat  1 1,  b.  3  ebay.  2.  art.  3. 
’  v  iaion  Cafli  hilt.  Rom.  1.  37-  P- 
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adronomy.  It  is  certain,  that  they  then  knew  but  a  verf* 
fmall  number  of  the  condellations  a  ;  and  it  was  the  fame 
\vith  regard  to  the  planets.  Their  knowledge  in  this  article 
Was  i  educed  to  Venus.  This  is  the  only  planet  made  men¬ 
tion  of  in  Homer  and  in  Hefiod.  It  may  perhaps  be  laid* 
that  the  filenCe  of  thefe  two  poets  upon  Mars,  Jupiter,  &c. 
is  no  proof,  that  iji  their  times  thefe  planets  were  unknown 
in  Greece;  and  we  might  admit  of  this  anfwer,  were  we  not 
01  fewhere  acquainted  with  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks  upon 
this  fubjed.  But  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  doubted.  Democritus, 
by  the  account  Oi  Seneca,  fufpeded  that  there  were  many 
wandering  bars  ;  but  hé  did  not  venture  to  determine  either 
the  number  or  the  courle  of  them  ;  for,  adds  Seneca,  the 
Gieeks  uid  not  yet  know,  that  there  were  five  planets b. 
Eudoxus  Was  the  fini:  who  brought  from  Egypt  into  Greece 
the  knowledge  of  thefe  flars c.  It  is  then  certain,  that  till 
the  time  of  this  philofopher,  that  is,  till  about  the  year  400 
before  Je  fus  thrift,  the  Greeks  remained  in  the  mod  pro¬ 
found  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  motion  of  the  heavenly 

bodies.  We  may  the  better  judge  of  this  by  the  ideas  which 
they  had  formed  of  Venus. 

The  luftre  with  which  this  planet  fliines,  had  brack  the 
Gieexs  ;  but  its  motions  had  thrown  this  people  into  a  very 
giofs  eiror.  We  know,  that  Venus  appears  alternately  bc- 
iO'e  the  fun’s  riflng  and  after  his  fetting,  according  as  (lie 
is  more  to  the  wed  or  more  to  the  ead  than  the  fun.  The 
Greeks  never  imagining  that  one  and  the  fame  dar  could 
Appear  under  two  inch  oppofite  afpeds,  thought  they  ought 
to  attribute  them  to  two  different  bars.  In  confequence  of 
this  idea,  Venus  amongd  thefe  people  received  two  names. 
Which,  as  they  are  expreffive  of  her  two  oppoflte  bornions, 
leally  fiiow  that  the  Greeks  of  one  planet  had  made  two.. 
Thus,  when  Venus  appeared  before  the  rifmg  of  the  fun, 
they  called  her  Eofpboros ,  that  is  to  fay,  the  herald  of  the 
morn;  but  when  fhe  appeared  only  after  his  fetting,  they 

‘  iTiSkf  b’  3  d?3Pl  3’  aît’  2'  b  Nat  quæft  L  7*  Gap-  3* 
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named  her  Efperos ,  the  evening-ftar.  Venus  is  nevër  dif* 
tinguilhed  by  any  other  than  thefe  two  names  in  Homer 
and  in  Hefiod;  and,  by  the  by,  this  is  a  pretty  clear  proof, 
that  it  was  very  late  before  the  Greeks  thought  of  defigning 
their  planets  by  the  names  of  the  deities  they  adored. 

Appollodorus  pretends,  that  Pythagoras  was  the  firfl  who 
made  known  to  thefe  people,  that  the  Venus  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  Venus  of  the  evening  were  one  and  the  lame 
planet J.  But,  according  to  fome  other  writers,  this  know¬ 
ledge  lhould  be  (fill  more  recent  in  Greece.  They  give 
the  honour  of  it  to  Parmenides  %  poflerior  by  about  fifty 
years  to  the  philofopher  of  Samos. 

The  fame  uncertainty  reigns  on  the  hiflory.  of  all  the 
agronomical  difeoveries  made  in  Greece.  The  epoclias  of 
them  cannot  be  exactly  marked.  The  ancients,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  aie  divided  about  what  time  the  Greeks  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  Some  of  them 
attribute  this  difeovery  to  Pythagoras  others  to  Anaxi¬ 
mander  his  diiciple*.  There  are  even  fome  who  will  have 
Oenopides  of  Chios  to  have  been  the  firfl  who  perceived  it h. 
"What  appeal  3  in  off  probable  to  me  in  the  queftion  is,  that 
Anaximander  was  the  firft  who  (flowed  the  Greeks  by  how 
many  degrees  the  zodiac  was  inclined  to  the  equator.  The 
manner  in  which  Pliny  has  exprefled  himfelf  in  fpeaking  of 
tue  difcoveiy  attributed  to  this  philofopher,  feems  to  favour 
the  explication  I  propofe  '  Perhaps  alfo  before  Anaximan¬ 
der,  the  learned  made  a  mvftery  of  that  knowledge.  This 
philofopher  divulged  it,  and  by  that  means  facilitated  to  e- 
veiy  one  the  means  of  applying  to  aftronomy  with  fome 


1  8  fegm  ^4°b‘  CCl°S‘  Phyf" 1  Im  P-  5i<;  PÜn-  L  fedl<  6*  P*  75-Î  Dlog.  Laert 
e  Phavorin.  apud  Diog.  Laert.  1.  9.  fegm.  23. 

f  Plut.  t.  a.  p.  888  C,  ;  Autol-  libri  de  hilt,  pholof.  apud  Galen,  t.  a  c  1 2 
P  35-  8  Plin.  l.z.  fe&.  6.  ** 

^  Diod.  I.  1.  p.  no.;  Plut,  loco  cit Eudemus  apud  Fabric.  B.  Gr.  t.  2.  n< 
J7°.  * 

Oenopides  is  thought  pofterior  by  fome  years  to  Anaxagoras,  whole  time  is 
well  enough  known  through  h:s  difciple  Pericles 
QL'liqu,: atari  cjiis  intellix'fc,  loco  cit. 

fuccefs; 
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fuccefs.  This  opinion  alfo  may  receive  fome  authority  from 
the  expreffions  of  Pliny  k. 

Neither  is  this  the  only  agronomical  difcovery  the  ho* 
nour  of  which  the  ancients  have  thought  due  to  Anaximan¬ 
der.  Pie  is  the  firfl,  lay  they,  who  found  the  art  of  explain¬ 
ing  the  revolutions  of  the  fun  and  the  equality  ot  days  and 
nights  $  that  is  to  fay,  that  among  the  Greeks  his  was  the 
honour  of  firlt  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  equinoxes* 
and  folftices,  and  of  reducing  to  fixed  principles  the  regu¬ 
lar  variety  of  the  feafons  l.  Thales,  his  mailer,  had  deter* 
mined  the  fetting  of  the  Pleiades  to  the  25th  day  after  the 
autumnal  equinox.  Anaximander  marked  it  at  the  29th,  or 
even  at  the  3 ift  M.  Of  all  the  difcoveries  with  which  this  phi- 
lofopher  enriched  the  Grecian  allronomy,  that  of  fun-dials 
is  without  doubt  the  finefl  and  moll  important.  He  made 
trial  of  them  at  Lacedæmon  n.  I  had  forgot  to  fay,  that 
Anaximander  palled,  according  to  Pliny)  for  the  firfl  o( 
the  Greeks  who  had  undertaken  to  canflrudl  an  artificial 
fphere  °.  # 

The  hiflory  of  the  difcoveries  attributed  to  this  philofo* 

*  Reram  fores  aperuijfe,  loco  at.  1  Acad.  deS  infcript.  t.  iO.  p.  23.  24. 

Widler,  hift.  aftron.  p.  76.  n  Diog.  Laert.  I.  2sfe gm.  1 . 

Salmafius  has  pretended,  that  the  inftrument  of  which  the  invention  is  by 
LiogeneS  Laertius  attributed  to  Anaximander,  ltiufthave  been  very  inferior 
to  a Tun-dâ! I .  If  we  believe  him,  this  inftrument  only  ferved  to  mark  exactly 
the  points  of  the  folftices  and  equinoxes,  the  meridians  and  feafons.  The  ufe 
of  this  inftrument,  adds  Salmafius,  could  not  extend  fo  far  as  to  trace  the 
courte  of  the  fun  from  the  moment  of  ftis  rifing  to  that  of  his  letting.  But  Sal- 
jnafi us,  more  commendable  for  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  than  for  the  juft- 
nefs  of  hiscriticifm,  afiigns,  contrary  to  his  own  intention,  to  the  inftrument 
Invented  by  Anaximander,  properties  infinitely  fuperior  to  thole  of  a  firnple 
fun-dial. 

HerodoruS,  moreover,  lays  pofitively,  that  the  Greeks  had  learned  from  the 
Babylonians  the  ufe  of  clocks,  and  the  divifion  of  the  day  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  1. 2.  n.  109.  Herodotus  wrote  only  about  ICO  years  after  Anaximander. 
He  does  not  ipeak  of  that  knowledge  as  a  novelty  lately  eftablilhed  in  Greece. 
The  authority  of  this  great  hiftorian  would,  therefore,  lead  me  to  believe, 
that  Ailaxirhander  was  not,  properly  fpeaking,  the  inventor  of  fun-dials  amongft 
the  Greeks  ;  they  had  learned  the  ufe  of  them  from  the  Babylonians.  But 
this  philolbpher  may  undoubtedly  have  brought  the  making  of  fun  dials  to  per¬ 
fection,  and  by  that  have  deferved  to  be  regarded  as  in  feme  fort  the  inventor 
of  them. 

ü  L-  7,  foci.  56.  p.  416, 
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pher,  fui  ni  flies  usmoieover  with  very  finking  proofs  of  the 
little  progrefs  which  phyfical  aflronomy  had  made  in 
Greece.  What  can  we  think  of  the  ideas  which  the  aflro- 
. riomcis  °f  this  country  had  formed  at  that  time  of  the  mag* 
nitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies?  Anaximander  did  not  be- 
lieve  the  fun  to  be  bigger  than  Peloponnefus  r. 

I  fhall  dwell  no  longer  upon  the  knowledge  which  the 
Greeks  may  have  acquired  in  aflronomy  in  the  ages  which 
tci  minate  this  third  part  of  our  work.  I  believe  I  have 
faid  enough  to  enable  us  to  fet  a  proper  value  upon  it. 
However,  I  Ihall  flill  touch  a  little  upon  the  fubjed,  and  even 
-come  down  to  pretty  modern  times,  in  the  following  ar¬ 
ticle,  where  I  propofe  to  examine  and  compare  the  progrefs 
which  the  ancient  nations  had  made  in  aflronomy. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

Reflections  on  the  aflronomy  of  the  Babylonians,  Egyptians 


and  Grecians . 


to  Pliny,  three  nations  only  arc  reckoned  in 


antiquity  who  rendered  themfelves  famous  for  their 
progrefs  in  aflronomy;  the  Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  Grecians  «».  We  have  given  account  of  all  that  the 
ancients  have  been  able  to  furnilh  on  the  agronomical  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians.  Thete  difeoveries 
belong  to  the  ages  in  the  limits  of  our  work.  From  that 
epocha  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  diredly  attributed  to 
thefe  people.  I  have  more  than  once  had  occafion  to  {hew 
the  reafons  of  this.  We  are  now  therefore  enabled  to  judge 
of  the  learning  and  of  the  difeoveries  of  the  Egyptians  and 
of  the  Babylonians  in  aflronomy. 

It  is  not  quite  the  fame  thing  with  the  Greeks.  The 
fciences  in  general  had  as  yet,  in  the  ages  which  clofe  this 

P  Plut,  de  placit.  philof.  1.  2.  c.  20.  ;  Diog.  Laert.  J.  2.  fegir.  1. 

s  L,  18.  fed  57.  p.  129, 
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third  and  laft  part  of  our  work,  made  but  a  very  indifferent 
progre  s  amongft  thefe  people.  We  cannot  therefore  judge 
of  the  extent  of  their  agronomical  learning,  by  all  that  I 
have  hitherto  had  occafion  to  fay  of  it.  But  to  facilitate  the 
comparifon  of  the  various  improvements  in  this  fcience  a- 
mongfl  the  different  nations  of  antiquity,  I  have  thought 
proper  to  anticipate  the  times  ;  I  Avail  therefore  indicate  in 
few  words  the  epocha  at  which  aftronomy  began  to  merit 
the  name  of  fcience  in  Greece.  Let  us  firft  fpeak  of  the 
Chaldeans. 

Although  the  Greeks  have  not  been  very  careful  to 
fearch  into  the  hiflory  of  the  eaflern  nations,  they  did  not 
however  negledt  to  inftruft  themfelves  in  the  difeoveries 
formerly  made  in  thofe  countries.  Their  writers  fay  enough 
of  them  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  upon  the  rank  which  the 
Chaldeans  ought  to  hold  amongft  affronomers.  We  have 
feen  by  the  details  into  which  I  entered  on  the  article  re- 
latin  g  to  thefe  people,  that  they  muft  have  acquired  a 
pretty  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  celeftial  motions.  Their 
agronomical  obfervations  are  the  mod  ancient  that  are 
known  in  antiquity  When  Hipparchus  and  Ptolomy,  who 
lived  in  Egypt,  undertook  to  reform  aftronomy,  they  found 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  Egyptians,  no  aftronomical  obferva¬ 
tions  comparable  for  antiquity  to  thofe  of  the  Babylonians f  . 
In  a  word,  the  beft  writers  of  Greece  have  agreed,  that  their 
nation  had  borrowed  much  from  the  Chaldeans.  Thefe 
people  {hare  *with  the  Egyptians  the  honour  of  having 
taught  the  Greeks  the  firft  principles  of  aftronomy  «. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  had  the 
preference  for  exatftnefs,  and  for  what  may  really  be 
called  aftronomical  fcience.  It  is  even  ufual  enough  with 
us  to  look  upon  the  Chaldeans  rather  as  aftrologers  than 
as  aftronomers  ;  and  we  pretend  not  to  difguife,  that  in 

r  Symplic. in  l.i.  Arift.  de  cœlo.  fol.  27.  in  1.  2-,  fol.  H7-  verfo.;  Syncell. 
p.  207.  C.;  Marfham,  p.  474- 

<  Marfham,  loco  (it. 

*  See  Herodotus,  1.2.  n.  109.;  Strab.  1. 17-  p.  11619  Theon,  ad  Arati  pro- 
gnçft.p.  be.;  Syncell.  p.  207,  C, 
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many  refpe&s  they  do  indeed  deferve  this  reproach*  But 
it  nnift  be  obferved  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Chaldeans 
were  not  the  only  people  infatuated  with  the  chimæras  of 
aftrology.  There  is  no  nation  of  antiquity  who  have  not 
given  into  them  ;  neither  have  the  Egyptians  been  more 
exempted  than  others u.  Betides,  we  have  already  obferved, 
that  aftrology  muff  have  been  of  very  great  fervice  to  a- 
„  ftronomy  x.  The  ftudy  of  this  frivolous  and  ridiculous 
fcience,  thould  not  therefore  in  this  refpedl  be  a  reproach 
to  the  Chaldeans. 

Ought  we  not  rather  to  attribute  the  pre-eminence  which 
the  Egyptians  poliefs  over  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  to 
the  partiality  and  prejudices  of  the  Greeks  ?  From  them 
we  derive  all  that  we  can  know  of  the  Bate  of  the  fciences 
amongft  ancient  nations.  Mold  of  the  great  feulements 
in  Greece  were  formed  by  colonies  fent  from  Egypt  ;  and 
the  Greeks  receiving:  their  fir  ft  inftru&ions  in  the  fchool 
of  the  Egyptians,  naturally  regarded  them  as  the  inventors 
of  all  the  fciences.  In  time  they  fought  to  exalt  this  opi¬ 
nion,  and  in  this  view  almoft  all  their  writers  have  fpoke 
of  it.  However,  this  preference  has  had  no  other  caufe  or 
foundation,  than  the  high  efteem  with  which  the  Greeks 
were  poflefled  for  a  nation  from  whom  they  derived  al- 
jnoft  all  their  learning.  It  was  very  late,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  thefe  fame  Greeks  became  acquainted  with  the  nations 
of  tht*  Higher  Afia,  and  being  then  enriched  by  their  own 
proper  funds,  they  needed  to  borrow  little  or  nothing 
from  ftrangers.  It  is  not  therefore  furprifing  that  their 
hiftorians  fliould  have  neglected  to  expatiate  upon  the  dif- 
coveries  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  they  took  not  the  fame  intereft 
in  them  as  they  did  in  thofe  of  the  Egyptians. 

What  we  have  here  (aid  is  not  intended  to  conteft  with 

«  Herod.  1.  n.  82.;  Diod.  1.  i-p.9r.92.;  Cicero,  de  divin.  1.  1.  n.  r. 
t.  3.  p.  4.  ;  Plut,  conviv.  fap.p.  M9-  A. 

X  part  1.  b  3.  r.  1 1.  art.  z.  I  repent  bitterly.  Paid  Kepler,  the  bavins  fo 
much  decried  aft rologv.  I  remark,  that  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy  has  been 
greatly  neglefted  ever  Once  men  c  eafei  to  apply  them  ft  Ives  to  aftrology. 

Vol.  III.  Q.  the 
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the  Egyptians  the  merit  of  having  made  many  difcoveries 
in  aftronomy:  far  from  fucli  a  thought,  ave  have  forgot 
nothing  that  might  render  to  thefe  people  all  the  juftice 
which  is  due  to  them  ;  but  we  mult  not  fuiTer  the  bad  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Greeks  to  prejudice  and  irapofe  upon  us.  Let 
us  not  exalt  the  Egyptians  too  highly  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
Chaldeans..  I  do  not  think  the  one  much  more  learned  than 
the  other  *. 

As  for  the  Greeks,  we  cannot  deny  but  that  they  made 
a  great  progrefs  in  aftronomy  ;  but  then  that  progréfs  was 
very  flow.  I  even  doubt  whether,  without  the  repeated 
helps  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  that  fcience  would 
ever  have  rifen  in  Greece  beyond  the  moft  ordinary  and 
limited  experiments  y .  Thofe  of  the  Grecian  philofophers 
who  began  to  make  known  to  their  nation  the  principles 
and  rules  of  aftronomy,  had  travelled  for  them  into  Egypt 
and  into  Chaldea.  If  Thales  has  foretold  an  eclipfe,  it 
was  not  the  fruit  of  his  own  proper  difcoveries,  nor  of  the 
labours  of  the  Grecian  aftronomers  who  preceded  him  ; 
from  them  he  had  no  afliftance  to  expetft.  Thales  can 
certainly  have  foretold  that  eclipfe  only  by  means  of  fome 
method,  fome  let  of  rules  that  he  had  learned  from  the 
Egyptians z. 

Herodotus  is  the  moft  ancient  author  who  has  fpoken 
of  that  eclipfe  foretold  by  Thales.  We  may  conjecture, 
that  he  intended  to  fpeak  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  which 
happened  at  the  time  the  Medes  and  Lydians  were  engaged 


*  As  far  as  lean  judge,  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  knew  little  more  of 
aftronomy  than  the  Peruvians,  Mexicans,  and  Chinefe. 
y  See  Strabo,  1  I7.p.  ii6j. 

2  See  Weidler,  hilt,  aftron.p.  71.  We  may  very  well  compare  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  Thales  and  the  other  philofophers  of  his  time  had  in  aftronomy 
to  that  of  the  Indian  bramins  at  this  day.  The  bramins  have  the  tables  cf  the 
ancient  aftronomers  to  calculate  eclipfes,  and  they  know  how  to  make  life  of 
them.  But  though  they  do  foretel  eclipfes  by  this  means,  vve  are  not  thence 
to  conclude  that  they  are  very  fkilful  in  aftronomy.  All  their  fcience  con- 


s  in  a  pure  mechanifm,  and  in  fome  arithmetical  operations.  They  are 
abfolutely  ignorant  of  the  theory  of  aftronomy,  and  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  mutual  relation  and  dependence  of  the  different  parts  of  that  fcience. 
Jkettr,  édif.  t,  10.  p.  36.. and  37, 
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in  battle.  I  fay  conjecture  ;  for  furely  the  manner  in 
which  Herodotus  fpeaks  of  that  phenomenon  is  very  fm- 
gular.  He  lays,  that  in  the  time  when  the  two  armies  were 
engaged,  the  night  fuddenly  took  place  ol  the  day  2.  T'ha¬ 
ïes,  adds  he,  had  foretold  this  event  to  the  Ionians,  and  had 
laid  down  to  them  nearly  the  year  in  which  fliould  take 
place  “  this  change  of  day  into  night.”  Thele  are  his 
terms  b  ;  and  we  may  infer  from  them,  that  in  the  time  ol 
’  Herodotus  the  Greeks  comprehended  not,  nor  knew  any 
thing  of  eclipies.  We  even  fee  that  there  was  not  at  that 
time  in  the  Greek  language  any  term  to  exprefs  thefe  phe¬ 
nomena.  Herodotus  would  certainly  have  made  ule  61  it, 
and  not  had  recourfe  to  a  periphrafis  to  fignify  an  eclipfe 
which  feparated  the  Modes  and  the  Lydians. 

It  appears  certain,  by  the  confent  of  all  antiquity,  that, 
before  the  voyage  of  Plato  and  Eudoxus  into  Egypt,  the 
Greeks  had  no  idea  of  what  may  be  called  agronomical 
Icience.  They  were  ignorant  01  tnc  nue  duiation  or  the 
folar  year  %  knew  nothing  of  the  planets  «g  had  no  idea 
ofeclipfes,  and  in  a  word  conceived  but  in  a  very  confuted 
manner  the  revolutions  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Till  the  time  of  Alexander  thefe  people  had  made  no  dil- 
covery  comparable  to  thofe  ol  the  Egyptians  ana  Babylo¬ 
nians.  The  Greeks  excelled  at  that  time  in  the  fine  arts, 
their  laws  were  wife  ;  but  they  had  given  little  application 
to  the  fpeculative  fciences,  fuch  as  aflronomy,  geometry, 
phyfic,  &c. 

The  event  which,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  placed 
the  Ptolomys  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  occafioncd  the 
Greeks  to  make  more  progrefs  in  aflronomy  in  one  age, 
than  they  had  hitherto  done  in  near  two  thoufand  years. 
Beino-  now  in  a  better  lituation  than  ever  for  profiting  by 
the  lights  and  difeoveries  of  the  Egyptians,  they  were  not  long 
ol  availing  thcmiclvcs  01  them  in  tne  Hi  oil  aa\ antageous 

O 


2  L.  i.  n.  74.  b  IJ.  ibiJ . 
c  StrabD,  1.  17* P*  Il6:- 


J  Sec  above,  p.  116. 
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manner-  Greece  vidorious  and  enriched  by  the  fpoils  of 
conquered  Egypt,  very  foon  furpafted  her  makers.  But 
are  we  not  authorifed  to  refer  in  fome  fort  to  the  Egyptians, 
the  greater  part  of  the  difcoveries  with  which  the  Greeks 
have  honoured  their  philofophers  ?  In  effed,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  moll  famous  aflronomers  in  which  Greece  glories, 
Ariftillus,  Thimochares,  Hipparchus,  Ptolomy,  &c.  were 
bred  in  the  fchool  of  Alexandria.  They  it  was  who  began 
to  give  the  Greeks  fome  knowledge  of  the  proper  motion 
of  the  fixed  liars e.  Hipparchus  was  the  firft  who  undertook 
*  to  make  a  catalogue  of  thefe  ftars  f.  We  may  judge  front 
thefe  fads  of  the  ftate  of  aftronomy  in  Greece  before  the 
Ptolomys;  that  is  to  fay,  two  hundred  years  before  Je  fus 
Chrift.  Shall  we  give  the  name  of  fcience  to  the  poor 
notions  which  till  this  time  the  Greeks  had  had  of  the  ce- 
leftial  phenomena  ? 

We  fhall  fini ih  what  concerns  the  ftate  of  aftronomy  a- 
mongft  the  ancients,  by  fome  refledions  upon  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  attended  the  ftudy  of  that  fcience  in  remote  times» 
The  inftruments  which  the  ancient  aflronomers  made  ufe 
of,  muft  have  been  extremely  defedive  and  imperfed. 
They  had  not  the  ufe  of  pendulums,  fo  convenient,  or 
rather  fo  necefiary  for  making  obfervations  ;  neither  were 
they  acquainted  with  telefcopes.  Logarithms,  which  now 
fpare  us  fo  many  multiplications  and  diviflons,  were  e- 
qually  unknown  to  them.  In  what  laborious  and  enormous 
calculations  muft  not  the  problems  of  aftronomy  have  en¬ 
gaged  thefe  ancient  obfervers  ?  The  arithmetical  charaders 
were  another  increafe  of  trouble  and  perplexity.  They 
had  not  the  ufe  of  the  numerical  figures  of  the  Arabians, 
fo  commodious  for  all  operations  in  numbers.  Anciently 

c  See  Weidler,  hi  ft.  aftron.  p.T24. 

r  Plin.l.  2.  feet.  24.  The  judgment  which  Pliny  palîes  on  that  enterprife  of 
Hipparchus,  always  appeared  Angular  to  me.  Thefe  are  the  terms  he  em¬ 
ploys  to  eharacterife  it:  Idemque  (Hipparchus)  cnifm  rem,  eliam  Dgê 
mprobam,  annum er^e  fojleris,  Jiellas,  ci  Jiclera  ad  nomen  ex[ungsre.  Yçz 
without  fuch  a  catalogue  u  e  do  not  conceive  how  there  could  exift  a  fcience 
pally  worthy  the  name  of  aftronomy.  ' 

arithmetical 
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arithmetical  operations  were  executed  hy  means  of  little 
ftones,  which  they  ranged  upon  tables  made  on  purpofe  *; 
and  to  write  down  the  lum  of  thefe  calculations  the  anch  nts 
had  no  other  numerical  figns,  than  the  letters  of  then  l- 
phabet.  To  determine  eclipfes  by  fuch  means,  the  pro  ;c  3 
was  more  tedious  and  more  difficult,  than  if  we  ffiould  now- 
a-days  undertake  to  calculate  them  with  counters,  and  write 
the  amount  in  Roman  figures. 

I  had  almoft  forgot  to  make  one  obfervation,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  I  think  eflential  in  the  examination  of  the  agronomi¬ 
cal  learning  of  ancient  nations.  Some  philofophers  of  anti¬ 
quity  appear  at  firft  fight  to  have  had  a  glimple  of  fome 
of  thofe  fhining  truths  which  are  the  boa  ft  of  modern  ages. 
Certain  authors  have  thought  fit  in  confequence  to  advance, 
that  the  ancients  knew  much  more  of  them  than  we  lhould 
naturally  be  led  to  believe.  But  when  we  refleft  attentively 
on  thele  pretended  difcoveries,  we  very  foon  perceive,  that 
all  which  we  read  on  this fubjecfl  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  mere  ideas  advanced  at  random,  with¬ 
out  knowledge,  without  principles,  and  without  any  kind  of 
foundation.  If  fome  of  the  ancients,  for  example,  have  faid 
that  the  earth  was  a  fpheroid,  flattened  at  the  poles  ;  that  it 
revolved  round  the  fun  ;  that  the  comets  were  planets,  whofe 
periodical  revolutions  were  eompleied  in  a  certain  number 
of  ages  ;  that  the  moon  might  be  habitable  ;  that  that  pla¬ 
net  was  the  occafional  caule  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
iea,  ci~6.  we  ought  not  to  regard  thefe  propofitions  in 
their  mouth,  as  the  effeeft  and  the  reluit  of  the  knowledge 
w  1 1 1  c  1 1  thele  philofophers  had  acquired.  On  the  contrary, 
we  ought  to  place  them  on  the  footing  of  thefe  hypothecs 
which  ah  uncertain  and  ill-regulated  imagination  daily 
produces.  1  lay  fo,  becaufe  none  of  the  ancient  philofo¬ 
phers  have  been  able  to  give  reafons  for  what  they  deli- 

*  See  the  epigram  of  the  fécond  book  of  the  Anthology,  which  begins  with 
thefe  words,  K*AA;ysv>jj  clyoouccq. 

*  See  fupra,  art.  i.  &  a.  p.  104.  &  105. 
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vered  ;  which  we  may  be  eafily  convinced  of,  by  reading 
the  manner  in  which  the  writers  of  antiquity  relate  the  o- 
pinions  of  their  learned.  There  we  fee  that  the  ancients 
had  no  reafons  preponderating  to  adopt  one  fyftem  rather 
than  another  ;  neither  were  they  ever  able  to  give  any  of 
them  the  High  tell  demonftration  11 .  For  the  reft,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  make  this  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  ancients. 
They  were  deftitute  of  all  helps  proper  to  acquire  thefe 
branches  of  knowledge.  II,  neverthelefs,  they  have  forne- 
times  hit  upon  the  truth,  we  ought  to  attriDute  it  to  pure 
chance;  and  be  fenfible,  that,  as  they  waveied  in  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  ran  through  all  poffible  combinations,  it  is  not 
aftonilhing  that  they  fliould  hit  upon  the  true  one,  becauie 
the  number  of  tnefe  forts  of  combinations  is  not  inimité. 
In  this  refped  confifts  the  charadleriftical  difference  he- 
tween  the  aftronomical  learning  of  the  ancients,  and  that 
of  the  moderns.  What  at  this  time  we  affirm  of  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  earth,  of  the  fyftem  of  the  heavens,  of  the 
caufe  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea,  &c.  is  not  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  chance  and  imagination  ;  it  is  the  reluit  oi  much  ob- 
fervation,  experience,  and  reflection,  and  every  aftronomer 
is  able  to  fupport  by  reafons  the  fyftem  which  he  has 
thought  fit  to  embrace. 


C  H  A  P.  III. 

Geometry  and  Mechanics . 


I  Have  referved  for  this  laft  part,  the  few  details  I  intend 
to  enter  into  upon  the  ftate  of  geometry  and  mechanics. 
Amongft  the  Babylonians,  and  amongft  the  Egyptians,  we 
muft  not  expect  a  great  infight  into  the  difcoveries  made 
by  thefe  people  in  the  different  branches  which  compofe 
thefe  two  fciences.  All  the  literary  monuments  of  the  an- 

See Tupra,  art.  2.  p.  104.  &  105,. 
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cient  eaftern  nations  are  abolilhçd  None  of  their  wri¬ 
ters  has  elcaped  the  injuries  of  time.  Thofe  even  of 
Greece,  the  only  ones  which  could  now  inform  us  of  the 
fciences  cultivated  by  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians,  give 
us  but  very  little  light  into  this  iubjeft.  Neverthelefs  I  do 
not  think  we  are  abfolutely  incapable  of  forming  a  gene¬ 
ral  eftimate  of  the  knowledge  which  the  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians  might  have  of  the  mathematical  fciences.  By 
conje&ures,  and  by  inferences  drawn  from  what  hiftory  has 
tranlinitted  to  us  upon  the  monuments  of  Chaldea  and  E- 
gypt,  we  may  form  a  pretty  juft  idea  of  the  progrefs  which 
the  mathematics  had  made  in  thefe  countries. 


ARTICLE  I. 

Of  the  Babylonians. 

J  T  is  certain  that  the  Babylonians  were  among  the  firfl; 

who  cultivated  geometry,  as  is,  I  think,  fufficiently  pro¬ 
ved  by  theteftimonies  I  have  produced  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
work*.  What  we  read  in  ancient  authors,  of  the  immenfe 
works  which  had  rendered  Babylon  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  cannot  but  give  us  very  high  ideas  of  the  profi¬ 
ciency  of  its  inhabitants  in  mechanics  ;  and  it  is  not  pof- 
fible  to  carry  mechanics  to  a  certain  degree  of  perfedlion, 
without  the  help  of  geometry.  This  feience  muff  there¬ 
fore  have  been  familiar  to  the  Babylonians.  To  evince 
this,  I  fiiall  take  a  review  of  fome  of  the  works  executed 
by  thefe  people.  I  have  already  fpoke  of  them  in  the 
preceding  book  ;  but  I  palled  (lightly  over  fome  of  them, 
designing  to  treat  cf  them  more  fully  in  this  place,  be- 


*  Thofe  of  the*  Chinefe  exempted,  which  arc  extremely  confuted,  cf  no 
ancient  date,  and  which  give  us  no  certain  particulars  relating  to  the  eai’v 
times.  See  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  our  di '1er  tat  ion  upon  the  antiquities 
of  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Chinefe,  &c. 

*  Hook  3.  ch  2. 
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caufe  thefe  works  have  a  direct  relation  with  the  mathe¬ 
matics. 

Babylonia,  in  the  ages  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  enjoyed  a 
very  great  fertility.  An  advantage,  neverthelefs,  which 
they  owed  more  to  art  than  to  nature.  It  rains  but  very 
feldom  in  thele  countries;  and  the  lands  being  watered  only 
by  the  Euphrates k,  that  river,  in  former  times,  made 
them  pay  very  dear  for  its  favours.  The  fnows  of  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  which  always  melt  at  the  ap¬ 
proaches  of  fummer,  never  fail  to  caufe  the  Euphrates  to 
overflow  its  banks.  Thefe  violent  floods  laid,  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  times,  all  the  lands  of  Babylon  under  water,  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft  l.  To  remedy 
thefe  inundations,  they  drew  two  canals  above  that  city, 
which  carried  off  the  overflow  of  waters  into  the  Tigris 
before  they  reached  Babylon  and  in  order  to  fecure 
the  country  flill  better,  they  thought  of  means  to  confine 
the  Euphrates  within  its  banks.  To  efiedt  this,  they  built 
on  each  fide  of  this  river,  a  very  high  dyke,  and  of  great 
extent,  lined  with  bricks  cemented  with  bitumen".  They 
carried  their  precaution  flill  further.  The  Euphrates  might 
happen  to  fwell  fo  confderably  as  to  furmount  thete  dykes  ; 
with  a  view  to  prevent  this  diforder,  they  had  contrived  all 
along  them  proper  openings  to  give  the  water  a  free  and 
neceflary  vent  °. 

The  Euphrates  traverfed  Babylon  from  north  to  fouth. 
I  have  already  given  a  defcription  of  the  bridge  built  over 
this  river  in  the  preceding  book  ;  and  this  bridge,  if  we 

k  Arrian,  de  expedit.  Alex.  1.  7.  p.  454. 

1  Strabo,  1.  16.  p.  1075.  ;  Plin.  1.  J.  fe&.  21 .  p.  269. 

TO  Id.  ibid.  ;  Herodot.  1.  1.  n.  185.  ;  Megafthen.  ex  Abyden.  apud  Eufeb. 
præp.  evang.  1.  9.  c.  41.  p.  457.  The  principal  of  thofe  canals  feems  to  have 
been  the  Nnharmalcha ,  named  by  the  Greeks  Baîc-;Aêw^  ïïôtccuoç,  the  Royal 
River.  See  Strabo,  1.  16.  p.  1084.  not.  2.  This  canal,  which  the  ancients 
fpeak  of  as  an  immenfe  work,  -can  now  fcarce  be  diltinguifhed  from  the  other 
canals  with  which  this  country  is  interfered. 

"  Herod.  1.  1 .  n.  185.  ;  Q.  Curt.  1.  5.  c.  r.  p.  313. 

0  Q.  Curt.  Iccoxit.  \Ve  fee  fuch  openings  on  the  bank  of  the  Loire.  They 
are  called  Difohargen. 
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believe  Herodotus,  was  not  all.  That  hiftorian  pretends, 
that  they  had  run  a  lecret  gallery  beneath  the  bed  of  the 
Euphrates  above  20  feet  high,  and  15  broad.  It  ferved 
for  a  communication  between  the  two  palaces  built  facing 
each  other,  on  the  oppofite  Tides  of  the  Euphrates  e. 

Thefe  works  could  not  have  been  executed  without  firfl 
turning  off  the  courle  of  the  Euphrates.  They  effected  it,  not 
only  by  making  many  drains  from  that  river,  but  alfo 
by  digging  above  Babylon  an  immenfe  bafon  to  receive  a 
part  of  its  waters.  When  all  the  works  which  they  had  un¬ 
dertaken  were  finifhed,  they  caufed  the  Euphrates  to  refume 
its  ordinary  bed  ;  but  the  bafon  of  which  1  have  been  fpeak- 
ing,  was  buffered  to  remain.  It  was  lined  throughout  with 
[tone,  and  communicated  with  the  river  by  a  canal  b.  This 
vaft  refervoir  was  defigned  for  two  ufes.  To  receive  a 
great  part  of  the  overflowing  waters  of  the  Euphrates  in  the 
time  of  inundations,  and  to  preferve  them  for  the  purpofc 
of  watering  the  grounds  in  convenient  feafons  ;  for,  by- 
means  of  lluices,  they  drew  off,  at  all  times,  the  quantity  of 
water  they  judged  ne  cedar  y  *.  In  a  word,  the  lake  of 
Babylon  ferved  lor  the  fame  ufes  as  the  lake  Moeris  irt 
Egypt.  For  the  reft,  we  cannot  ascertain  the  dimenftons 
of  it  ;  what  we  read  in  the  ancients  on  the  fubjedl  is  great¬ 
ly  exaggerated,  and  they  even  differ  from  each  other  f. 

The  labours  of  the  Babylonians  to  meliorate  their  country, 
were  not  limited  to  this  Tingle  enterprife.  They  had  alfo 
contrived  a  number  of  other  canals,  and  found  the  fecret  of 

*  L.  2.  p.  I2I. 

b  Herod.  l..i.  n.  193.;  Strabo,  1. 16.  p.  1075.;  Arrian,  de  expedit.  Alex.  1.  7. 
p.  454. 

*  Thig  is  what  maybe  conje*5tured  from  the  relation  of  Herodotus,  1. 1 . 
n.  186.  See  all'o  Arrian  de  expedit.  Alex  1.  7.  p  454.;  Megafthen.  apud  Eufeb. 
præp.  evang.  1.  9.  cap.  41 .  p.  457.  C. 

t  Herodotus,  Megalthenes,  and  Diodorus,  are  the  only  authors  who  have 
fpoke  of  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  lake  of  Babylon.  As  to  Herodotus,  I 
take  the  text  of  this  author  to  be  interpolated. and  mutilated  at  the  fame  time 
in  thepallage  here  in  queftion.  For  Megalthenes  and  Diodorus,  one  ot  them 
gives  the  lake  of  Babylon  above  50  leagues  of  circumference,  and  about.  120 
feet  of  depth  ;  the  other,  adopting  the  ûme  meafure  fur  the  circumference, 
j;ives  this  lake  only  35  feet  of  depth. 
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fpreading  the  Euphrates  through  their  lands,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Nile  was  formerly  difhibuted  in  Egypt  ^ 
They  even  propofed  many  advantages  from  digging  thefe 
canals,  independent  of  thofe  I  have  lhown.  in  the  firft 
place,  they  fought  to  diminiih  the  impetuofity  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  by  making  that  river  take  many  turns  ;  and  in  the 
fécond,  to  render  the  accefs  to  Babylon  didicult  by  waters 
All  thefe  enterprifes  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt,  but  that 
the  demonftrative  fciences  were  pretty  well  cultivated  a- 
inongft  the  Babylonians.  A  people  who  had  fkill  enough  to 
level,  to  dired  and  reflrain  fuch  a  river  as  the  Euphrates, 
mull  have  made  fome  progrefs  in  geometry  and  mechanics. 
Let  us  add  to  this  what  I  have  faid  of  their  agronomical 
difcoveries.  After  thefe  reflections,  I  think  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  refufe  the  Babylonians  a  pretty  extenfive  knowledge 
of  the  mathematics. 


ARTICLE 

Of  the  Egyptians . 


II. 


^TpO  give  fame  idea  of  the  knowledge  which  the  Egy-p* 
dans  had  of  mechanics  and  geometry,  I  lhall  employ 
the  fame  method  that  I  have  juft  made  ufe  of  in  regard  to 
the  Babylonians.  At  this  time,  we  can  no  longer  judge  of 
the  progrefs  which  thefe  people  had.  made  in  the  mathema¬ 
tics,  by  any  thing  but  their  undertakings  and  their  monu¬ 
ments,  Bat  thefe  teflimonies  abundantly  fupply,  as  I 
have  faid,  all  that  we  may  have  loll  of  the  writings  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  as  a  little  attention  will  convince  us.  In  the  pre¬ 
ceding  books,  I  have  given  account  of  the  works  which  the 
Egyptians  had  undertaken  and  executed  to  fertilile  their 
çountry,  and  draw  all  poflible  benefit  from  the  Nile1.  I 
have  alfo  fpoke  of  their  obelifks,  and  above  all  of  the  py- 

*  Herod.  1.  i.  n.  193.;  Strabo,  1.  16.  p.  1075.;  Arrian,  de  expedlt.  Alex.  1.  7, 
p.  454. 

;  I  HeroA  lose  dut *  *  See  part  2.  book  2.  ch.  1  * 
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Hamids.  The  reader  may  recoiled  the  details  into  which  I 
entered  upon  the  condru&ion  of  thefe  grand  works 
Thefe  enterprifes  may,  in  my  opinion;  be  cited  as  the  clear¬ 
ed  proof  of  the  progrefs  which  the  Egyptians  had  made  in 
the  mathematics.  1  do  not  fpeak  of  their  agronomical  dif- 
coveries.  The  inference  1  might  draw  from  them,  is  plain 
enough. 

Yet  fome  have  attempted  to  difpute  thefe  people  the  me¬ 
rit  of  having  made  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  geometry, 
and  fome  modern  writers  have  even  made  ufe  of  this  argu¬ 
ment  as  a  proof,  that  the  adronomical  fkiP  of  the  Egyptians 
mud  have  been  but  very  indifferent n.  But  what  have  been 
the  motives  for  an  accusation  fo  unjud  and  fo  ill  founded  ? 
They  are  the  geometrical  difeoveries  of  which  antiquity  has 
given  the  honour  to  Thales  and  to  Pythagoras  Thales, 
lay  they,  is  thefird  who  difeovered  that  a  triangle  which  has 
the  diameter  of  a  circle  for  its  hale,  and  whole  fides  meet  in 
the  circumference,  is  necedariiy  re&angular  p.  He  alio 
found  the  fecret  of  meafuring  the  pyramids  by  the  lhadow 
of  the  fun  9.  Pythagoras,  fay  the  fame  authors,  drft  demon, 
drated,  that  the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  h  equal  to  the 
fquares  of  both  the  other  tides  r.  If  thefe  proportions, 
which,  fimpleas  they  are,  are  notwithdanding  very  effential 
and  very  important,  were  unknown  to  the  Egyptians  ; 
what  ought  we  to  think,  conclude  the  critics  I  am  fpé  iking 
of,  of  the  {kill  of  thefe  people  in  geometry  n 

I  own  I  am  yet  to  conceive  how  it  has  been  poffibls  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  fa&s  jud  mentioned  to  the  dii advantage  of  the 
Egyptians.  They  appear  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  to  prove, 
that  geometry  is  indebted  to  this  people  for  the  difeoverie* 

p*  Se?  rurt  2.  book  2.  et  fupt"b  book  2.  ch  2.  p.  63.  et  feq. 
n  Wei'îîer,  hilt,  ait  von.  p.  64.  n.  21.;  Ünîvetfal  liiftory  trannated  from  the 

Énglifh,  t.  1 .  p -  31)6.  397. 

0  Id.  ibid.  **  Diog.  Laert.  I.  ,5.  .egm.  2,. 

9  Id.  ibid.;  Plin.i.  36.  fed.  17.  ;  Hut.  t.  i.  p.  147. 
r  Diog.  Laert.  1.  3  tegm.  r  2.  tt  cooif  lure  salit. 
r  Weidler,  hilt .  aflron.  p.  64. 

The  authors  of  the  Uni  venal  iïiftor 7  competed  in  Hng’anJ,  Li  p.  396.  3: 
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in  queftion.  In  effe<5t,  is  it  not  certain,  by  the  unanimous 
teflimony  or  antiquity,  that  Thales  and  Pythagoras  acquired 
all  their  knowledge  amongfl  the  Egyptians  l  Thefe  two  phi- 
îofophers  had  lived  in  Egypt  a  great  number  of  years r,  and 
had  contracted  intimate  friend  (hips  with  the  priefts  of  this 
country.  Pythagoras  had  even  procured  hirafelf  to  be  ini¬ 
tiated  ay  and  had  purchafed  this  privilege  by  undergoing  the 
necedary  circumcifion  The  manner  in  which  Diogenes 
Laertius  expreffes  himfelf  ill  regard  to  Thales  particularly, 
does  not  permit  us  to  doubt,  that  this  philofopher  owed  all 
he  knew  of  mathematics  to  the  Egyptians.  This  hijdoriarx 
urys  in  exprefs  terms,  that  Thales  had  never  any  other  ma¬ 
ilers  for  the  fcience's,  than  the  priefts  of  Egypt  y  ;  and  he 
Ipecially  names  geometry I  therefore  take  it  as  demon- 
ftrated,  that  Thales  and  Pythagoras  derived  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  the  knowledge  of  the  geometrical  theorems  we  have 
been  fpeâking  of.  If  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  havd 
repreiented  thefe  two  philofophers  as  the  firft  who  difeover- 
ed  them,  we  miift  not  fuffer  their  expreffions  to  lead  us  in¬ 
to  a  miftake:  all  that  is  meant  by  them  is*  that  Thales 
and  Pythagoras  were  the  firft  who  .publilhed  them  in  Greece  3 
but  the  honour  of  them  Is.inconteftably  due  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians. 

In  fine,  how  (hall  we  perfuade  ourfelves,  that  a  people 
capable  of  railing  füch  monuments  as  Egypt  prefen ts  us  at 
this  day,  Ihould  have  been  guided  by  mere  practice*  deflitute 
of  principles  and  cf  the  helps  of  geometry  ?  Is  it  not  evident* 
on  the  contrary*  that  they  knew  how  to  apply  the  ma  them  a. 
tics  to  the  various  ilecefTities  of  civil  life?  How  could  they 
have  been  able,  without  the  help  of  geometry,  to  level  al- 
moft  all  the  continent  of  Egypt,  to  draw  from  the  Nile* 
tnat  multitude  of  canals  with  which  their  lands  were  former¬ 
ly  watered,  to  hew?  i#  the  mountains  thofe  dbelifks,  and  thole 

1  P  am.  ;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  87.$.  É.;  jamblich.  de  vita  Pythag.  fegm.  7.  8.y 
J'linut.  Felix,  p.  ux.;  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom.  1. 1,  p.  354, 

a  Jamblich.  de  vita  Pythag.  fegm.  14. 

a  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom,  1.  r.  p.  354. 

•  -Li  i  i  fcg  n,  27.  z  ibid.-  fegm.  24, 
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colofTal  datues,  the  number  of  which  is  faid  to  be  fo  con* 
hderable,  to  traniport  and  rear  them  upon  their  bafes?  I  re* 
peat  it,  geometry  mud  have  directed  thefe  grand  opera¬ 
tions,  and^  the  Egyptians  certainly  joined  theory  to  pratdice. 
Without  iuch  knowledge,  mechanics  can  never  reach  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  perfe&ion  *. 

In  this  place,  I  think  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  remark  in 
what  branch  of  the  mathematical  feiences  the  ancients  were 
peifuadtd,  each  people  particularly  excelled  ;  which  we 
may  eafily  know  by  the  kind  of  fcience  they  afligned  to  a 
Hatton  by  way  of  preference.  They  looked  upon  the  Chal¬ 
deans  as  the  inventors  of  adronomy  ;  the  Phoenicians,  of 
arithmetic  ;  the  Egyptians,  of  geometry,  and  in  general  of 
the  mathematics  *.  Of  confequence,  the  ancients  were  per- 
fuaded,  that  each  of  thefe  nations  had  carried  the  branch 
of  the  mathematical  feiences  I  have  mentioned,  to  a  higher 
degiee  of  perfection  than  the  others.  We  become  very1 
fenfible,  that  this  was  the  notion  oi  the  ancients  When  wo 
read  the  life  of  Pythagoras  wrote  by  Porphyrius.  He  fays, 
that  this  philotopher  learned  adronomy  from  the  Chaldeans, 
arithmetic  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  geometry  from  the 
Egyptians  bi  This  choice  is  not  made  at  random.  He 
vouches  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  as  to  what  branch  of 

the  feiences  each  nation  was  thought  particularly  to  excel 
in. 

I  clofe  this  examination  of  the  progrefs  of  the  ancient 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  objefled  to  me  what  1  have  faid  above,  book  2.  c.  2.  p.  73. 
not.  *,  on  the  fubieft  of  the  Peruvians,  who,  without  any  knowledge  of  mecha¬ 
nics,  executed  fome  works  at  lealt  as  confiderable  as  thefe  of  the  Egyptians. 
To  this  I  anfwer,  that  this  example  is  not  abfolutely  conclufive  agsinft  the 
Egyptians.  In  effect,  independently  of  their  edifices,  hi Itory  tells  ust  that  the 
molt  ancient  geometers  of  Greece  had  drawn  from  Egypt  the  firft  principles 
of  their  fcience. —The  example  of  the  Chinefe  may  alfo  be  brought  again  ft  me, 
and  perhaps  with  more  reafon.  They,  when  the  Europeans  becameacquuim- 
ed  with  them,  had  only  the  flrft  elements  of  geometry,  though  they  had 
It  .kiicd  afttonctny  foi  a  lorg  time.  Eut  ftili  I  anfwer,  that  thefe  examples  can¬ 
not  be  con  lufive  again  ft  the  E  yvtians,  lince  the  Greek  hi ftoria  s  acknowledge 
them  for  the invenrors of g-  om  try. 

*  Jamblii  h.  de  vita  Pythag.  c.  29.  p.  154.  &  135.;  Porphyr.  ibid.  p.  8.  &  o.i 

Julian,  apud  Cyr  11.  I.  5.  ' 

6  In  vita  Pythag.  p.  8,  &9, 
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nations  in  the  demonftrative  fciences,  by  a  reflection  on  the 
charafieriftical  difference  of  genius  of  the  Greeks  and  oï 
the  Orientals.  The  Affyrians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  and  the  Egyptians,  owed  only  to  themfelves  the  dit- 
coveries  they  made  in  the  fciences.  Thefe  people  travelled 
little  ;  neither  does  it  appear,  that  they  were  pohfhed  by 
colonies  fent  from  foreign  countries.  It  was  not  thus  with 
the  Greeks;  notwithAanding  their  pride  and  their  prejudice, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  they  weie  in 
debted  for  all  their  knowledge  to  the  Egyptians,  to  the 
Chaldeans,  and  to  the  Phoenicians.  Greece,  by  the  confef- 
fion  of  her  beflc  writers,  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of  per¬ 
fecting  the  diicoveries  communicated  to  them  by  Afia  and 
by  Egypt c.  The  Greeks  then,  and  consequently  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  owed  all  their  lights  to  the  very  fame  people,  whom, 
in  fucceeding  ages,  they  had  the  ingratitude,  not  to  fay  the 
infolence,  to  call  barbarians. 

article  in. 

>  Of  the  Greeks . 


I  Shall  enter  Into  no  detail  upon  the  flare  of  geometry  a- 
1  mongA  the  Greeks  in  the  ages  which  employ  us  at  p re¬ 
fen  t.  I  could  not  do  it  without  repeating  what  I  have  already 
laid  in  the  preceding  article  upon  the  diicoveries  attribute 
to  Thales  and  Pythagoras.  In  effect,  thefe  two  philoioptiers 
were  regarded  in  antiquity  as  the  flrA  who  gave  the  Greeks 
fome  notions  of  geometry.  We  may  therefore  judge  of 
the  progrefs  of  that  fcience  in  Greece,  by  the  diicoveries 
with  which  antiquity  has  honoured  Thales  and  Pythagoras. 

It  has  been  the  fame  with  the  fciences  in  Greece  as  with 
the  arts.  Amongft  the  different  nations  comprifed  under 
the  o-eneral  name  of  Greeks,  thofe  who  inhabited  Afia  were 
the  fir  A  amongA  whtfm  the  demonArative  fciences  began 
to  be  perfected.  Thales  was  of  Ionia,  We  fee  alio,  that, 
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in  the  different  countries  of  Alia  Minor,  appeared  the  firff 
and  molt  illuffrious  writers  who  have  merited  the  attention 
of  pofferity;  I  have  faid  it  already,  Greece  in  Europe 
was  poi iflied  much  later  than  Greece  in  Afia.  This  is  a  fa<ff 
which  it  is  needlefs  to  prove. 


C  II  A  P4  ]V. 


Geography. 


I  Have  fpoke,  in  the  fécond  part  of  this  work,  of  the  pro- 
grels  which  the  conquefts  of  Seioffris  had  occalioned  to 
be  made  in  geography  d.  There  we  have  feen,  that  this 
prince  caufed  maps  to  be  drawn  of  all  the  countries  he  palled 
through,  and  that  he  took  care  to  difperfe  copies  of  them 
in  many  countries  e.  I  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  the 
maritime  enterprifes  of  the  Phoenicians,  of  the  voyage  of 
the  Argonauts  to  Colchis,  of  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks 
before  Troy,  and  of  lome  other  fads  which  muff;  certainly 
have  greatly  contributed  to  the  progrefs  of  geography  f. 

It  appears,  that  this  Icience  continued  conffantiy  during 
a  certain  time  to  enrich  itfelf  more  and  more.  The  ages 
we  are  now  going  through,  were,  proportion  confidered, 
very  knowing  in  geography.  We  fee,  by  the  writings  of 
Homer,  that  the  Indies  excepted,  and  fome  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  this  poet  knew  almoff  all  the  countries 
mentioned  by  ancient  geographers  *.  He  feems  even  not 
to  have  been  ignorant,  that  the  earth  was  furrounded  by  wa¬ 
ter  on  all  Tides h.  Without  doubt,  this  opinion  was  in  a  great 
meafure  founded  only  on  conje&ure.  Many  travellers  in¬ 
formed  them,  that  having  advanced  towards  different  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  globe,  they  always  found  them  bounded  by  a 
Jea  ;  and  they  concluded,  that,  in  all  appearance,  it  mult 


*  Book  3.C.  2.  art.  3.  '  Ibid.  *  See  Ibid,  book  4. 

11  See  Strabo,  1. 1 .  init  .  1  See  the  Iliad,  1.  ig.  v.  6-6.  607. 
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be  the  fame  on  all  other  fid  es  *  I  fhall  allow,  that  Homer 
lias  fpoke  of  the  ocean  in  a  manner  very  obfcure,  often 
even  contradictory  and  ridiculous:  neverthelefs,  through 
all  thcfe  clouds,  we  can  difcern,  that  in  his  time  they  be¬ 
lieved  our  globe  to  be  exa&ly  furrounded  by  water. 

We  might  alfo  furmife,  that  this  poet  had  fome  ideas, 
fome  coniufed  notions  of  the  temperature  of  the  climates 
fituated  under  the  equator.  The  description  which  he  makes 
of  the  fruit-trees  of  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  gives  me  room 
to  propofe  this  conje&ure.  Homer  lays,  that  thefe  trees 
are  never  without  fruit  ;  that  in  the  time  that  the  Ml  are 
ripening,  new  ones  are  forming.  The  pear  ready  for  pluck¬ 
ing,  ihows  another  juft  appearing.  The  pomegranate  and 
the  orange  have  already  attained  their  perfection,  at  the 
fame  time  we  fee  others  advancing  towards  it.  The  grape 
is  puttied  off  by  another  grape,  and  the  falling  fig  gives 
place  to  another  which  follows  it  h  This  piàure  is  per¬ 
fectly  agreeable  to  the  manner  that  trees  produce  their  fruit 
under  the  equator.  Is  it  a  fiction  purely  poetical,  or  can 
it  be  founded  upon  the  knowledge  which  Homer  might 
have  had  of  the  reality  of  the  fact  he  advances  >  I  fiiould 
be  pretty  much  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion. 

They  might  have  had  fome  ideas  of  the  temperature  of 
the  climates  fituated  beneath  the  equator,  before  the  age 
in  which  Homer  compofed  the  Odyftey.  I  have  faid,  in 
the  fécond  part  of  this  work,  that  the  Phoenicians  had  made 
eftablifliments  on  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa,  not  long  af¬ 
ter  the  Trojan  war  As  thefe  people  were  very  bold  and 
extremely  enterprifmg,  nothing  hinders  us  from  believing 
that  fome  of  their  navigators  might  have  penetrated  as  far 
as  under  the  line.  Thus,  even  before  the  age  of  Homer, 
they  might  have  been  acquainted  with  the-  climates  fituated 
beneath  the  equator.  It  is  eafy,  moreover,  to  indicate 
another  fource. 

*  Strabo  himfélf  could  not  affirm,  that  the  earth  was  furrounded  by  water, 
butin  the  fame  manner,  that  is  to  fay,  by  ftrong  conjectures  fupported  by  fome 
gelations  which  gave  this  opinion  a  kind  of  evidence. 

I  Qdyffi  h  7.  v,  1 1 7.  &c.  k  Book  4.  ch,  2. 
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Ihe  icripture  fpeaks  of  the  frequent  voyages  made  by 
the  fleets  of  Solomon  to  the  land  of  Ophir  and  Tharlhilh, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Phoenicians  We  are  at  this 
time  greatly  divided  upon  the  lituation  of  the  countries  de- 
figned  by  antiquity  under  thele  names  :  in  effect,  it  is  fcarce 
poflible  to  afccrtain  it  to  demonftration.  All  we  know 
positively  is,  that  thefe  countries  mull  have  been  at  a  good 
diftance  from  Elath  and  front  Ezion-geber,  ports  of  the 
Red  fea,  from  whence  the  fleets  of  Solomon  departed  ;  they 
took  three  years  to  perform  their  voyage.  We  know; 
moreover,  that  they  returned  laden  with  gold  and  filver, 
gums,  rofin,  odoriferous  woods,  precious  Pones,  elephant's 
teeth,  and  even  apes  and  peacocks-.  Ail  thefe  circum- 
ftances  lead  me  to  prefume,  that  we  ought  to  look  for  O- 
phir  and  Tharihilh  in  Africa.  I  ft  all  therefore  fide  with 
thole  who  place  thele  countries  in  the  kingdom  of  Sofala, 
on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Ethiopia  :  there  we  And  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  productions  I  have  here  mentioned.  It  appears, 
moreover,  that  this  navigation  muft  have  been  familiar  to  the 
Phoenicians  from  before  the  time  of  Solomon  We  are  not 
ignorant,  that  to  go  from  the  Red  fea  to  Sofala,  the  line  mult 
be  palled.  Thus  Homer,  who  was pofterior  to  Solomon  by  a- 
bout  an  hundred  years,  may  have  been  very  well  informed 
of  the  temperature  of  the  climate  fituated  under  the  equator. 

Of  all  the  facts  I  have  hitherto  fpoke  of,  there  are  none 
more  remar kable  than  the  maritime  enterprife  executed  by 
the  orders  of  Nechos,  King  of  Egypt,  about  the  year  610 
before  J.  C.  This  prince  fent  from  the  borders  of  the  Red 
fea,  a  fleet  conducted  by  the  Phoenicians,  with  orders  to 
keep  always  along  the  coalt  of  Africa,  to  make  the  tour 
of  them,  and  to  return  to  Egypt,  by  entering  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  at  the  pillars  of  Hercules  ;  that  is  to  fay.  by  the 
ftraits  of  Cadiz  or  Gibraltar.  He  was  obeyed.  The  Phccni* 
cians,  on  coming  out  of  the  Red  lea,  entered  into  the 
fouthern  ocean,  and  conftaritly  followed  the  coafts.  When 
autumn  was  come,  they  landed,  flowed  grain,  waited  the 
ripening,  and  having  got  in  their  harVeft  they  imbarked 

1  i  Kings  c.  9.  v.  26.  cap.  10.  v.  1 1.  22. 

»  1  Kings  c.  io.  v.  11. 2 2.  «  Ibid.  c.9.  v.  27. 
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again.  Thefe  navigators  employed  two  years  in  coafting 
Africa  in  this  manner,  to  arrive  at  the  pillars  of  Hercu¬ 
les  ;  arrived  at  this  dirait,  they  palled  it,  entered  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  reached  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  the  third 
year  of  their  courfe 

Hiftory  furniihes  us  with  no  further  fads,  which  we  can 
make  ufe  of  with  relation  to  geography.  Let  us  now  con- 
fider  the  (late  of  that  fcience  in  its  mathematical  part,  and 
try  to  difcover  the  progrefs  which  may  have  been  made  in 
it  in  the  ages  which  dole  this  lad  part  of  our  work. 

I  think  that  what  conriitutes  the  edence  and;  the  fcien- 
tificâl  part  of  geography  was  then  little  known.  Adronomy 
and  geometry  furnish  lights  which  are  necedary  for  that 
fcience,  and  I  doubt  whether  they  as  yet  knew  how  to  ap¬ 
ply  them  to  the  purpofe.  They  were  acquainted  with  ma¬ 
ny  countries  by  the  relations  of  travellers;  but  they  judged 
of  their  podtions  and  of  their  refpe&ive  didances  in  a  very 
vague  and  uncertain  manner,  and  they  were  by  no  means 
in  a  condition  to  determine  them  with  any  fort  of  preci- 
fion.  The  very  ideas  that  they  had  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  favour  but  too  much  of  the  ignorance  of  thefe  little 
enlightened  ages,  in  the  mathematical  part  of  geography. 
In  the  time  of  Homer  they  looked  upon  our  globe  as  a  fiat 
furface,  furrounded  on  all  Tides  with  water  p.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  (aid  more  than  once,  that  this  poet  probably  pafTed 
his  life  in  different  countries  of  Ada  Minor  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  for  his  time,  he  was  very  learned.  His 
ideas  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  might  therefore  be  at  that 
time  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  of  thefe  countries. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  this  error  was  not  yet  welt 
eradicated.  He  laughed  at  the  authors,  who,  defcribing 
the  circuit  of  the  earth,  reprefented  it  round,  as  if,  fay's 
he,  they  had  turned  it  on  a  wheel.  Thefe  are  his  terms  9. 

As  to  the  Greeks  of  Europe,  we  do  not  find,  that,  be- 

0  Herod.  1.  4.  n.  42. 

p  Iliad.  1.  18.  v.  606.  607.  ;  Getain,  c.  13.  p.  54.  ;  Macrob.  in  fomn.  Scip. 

I  2.  c.  9.  p.  151 . 

L.  4.  n. 
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fore  Anaximander,  any  one  of  them  attempted  to  perfect 
geography  by  the  affiftance  of  aftronomy  and  geometry. 
In  effedf,  the  difciple  of  Thales  palled  for  the  firft  of  the 
Greeks  who  had  found  the  art  of  drawing  maps r.  But 
wbat  lhall  we  think  of  thefe  geographical  productions,  if 
it  be  tine,  as  is  allured,  that  Anaximander  imagined  the 
earth  to  be  made  like  a  cylinder  *  >  Pythagoras  palled  for 
the  fuit  who  thought  of  dividing  the  terreftrial  globe  into 
five  zones  in  imitation  of  the  celeftial  f. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  the  ignorance  of  the  European  Greeks 
in  geography  was  extreme  in  all  refpedts  during  many  a- 
ges.  They  do  not  even  appear  to  have  known  the  difeo- 
venes  made  in  the  ancient  voyages  I  have  fpoke  of  above. 
1  hey  were  not  abfolutely  unknown  to  Homer;  I  think  I 
have  fhown  that  fome  very  fenfible  traces  of  them  exifted 
in  his  poems:  but  thefe  notions  did  not  penetrate  or  re¬ 
ceive  ci edit  among  ft  the  Greeks  of  Europe  till  very  late. 
The  hiftorical  part  of  geography  was  much  more  defective 
amongfl  them,  in  the  ages  pofterior  to  Homer,  than  in 
thole  in  which  this  great  poet  lived.  The  faéh  I  am  about 
to  lay  before  my  readers  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  of  it. 
It  is  true,  they  are  foreign  to  the  epocha  which  I  have  pre- 
fciibed  mylell  ;  but  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  this  digrefion, 
the  rather  as  it  will  ferve  to  prove  how  uncertain  and  im¬ 
perfect  was  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients. 

Herodotus,  who  was  pofterior  to  Homer  by  at  leaft  400 
\ears,  did  not  believe  that  the  lea  furrounded  the  earth. 

“  1  cannot  IielP  laughing,”  fays  he,  «  at  thofe  who  pre¬ 
tend  that  the  ocean  flows  round  our  continent.  1\}0 
“  Proof  can  be  Siven  of  it  ».  I  believe,”  adds  he,  “  elfe, 
where,  that  Homer  had  taken  what  he  delivers  about  the 
ocean,  from  fome  work  of  antiquity  ;  but  it  was  witli- 
“  out  comprehending  any  thing  of  the  matter,  repeating 

“  what  he  had  read,  without  well  underftandiim  what  he 
u  he  had  read 


r  Strabo.  1.  t.  p.  13. 

r  p|ut  t.  2  p.  895.  Anaximenes,  Leucippus,  and  Democritus  had  n« 
jufler  ideas  of  the  figure  of  the  terreftrial  globe  Ibid  AJem°CntUS  i,ad  no 

*  Plut' lbld*  P-  L.  4.  n.  8.  36.  45-  *  L.  2.  n.  22. 
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The  fame  Herodotus,  {peaking  of  the  voyage  round  Africa, 
undertaken  by  the  order  of  N echos,  does  all  in  his  power 
to  make  the  relation  he  had  heard  of  it  appear  fufpicious. 
Thofe  ci  r  cum  (lances  which  at  this  time  are  the  moft  capa¬ 
ble  of  attefting  the  truth  of  it,  are  by  him  regarded  as  fabu¬ 
lous.  He  could  not,  for  example,  imagine  that  thefe  na¬ 
vigators.  had  feen,  as  they  faid,  the  fun  in  a  contrary  pofi- 
tion  to  that  in  which  he  is  leen  in  Europe  y.  In  general, 
the  manner  in  which  this  author,  otherwife  fo  learned  and 
fo  judicious,  explains  himfelf  upon  this  voyage,  gives  us 
plainly  enough  to  underftand,  that  he  comprehended  neither 
the  end  nor  direction  of  it  z.  Herodotus,  however,  was 
born  in  Afia  Minor  ;  but,  according  to  all  appearances, 
he  left  it  early,  and  palled  his  youth,  and  even  the  greatefl 
part  of  his  life,  in  European  Greece. 

Let  us  produce  proofs  Hill  more  aflonilhing  of  the  in¬ 
capacity  of  the  European  Greeks  in  geography,  in  the  ages 
poflerior  to  Homer.  At  the  time  when  Xerxes  attempted 
to  fubdue  Greece,  there  arrived  in  Europe  deputies  from 
Ionia,  demanding  afliflance  to  deliver  their  country  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Perfians,  Thefe  deputies  went  to 
where  the  naval  forces  of  Greece  were  then  affem- 
bled.  They  laid  open  the  fubjed  of  their  embafly,  and 
prayed,  that  the  fleet  might  advance  towards  Ionia  :  but 
their  demand  was  rejected.  The  Greeks  never  dared  to 
pals  the  if! and  of  Delos.  They  were  hindered  by  two  rea- 
fons  :  Firil,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  courfe  they  were 
to  hold  beyond  Delos  to  reach  Ionia,  In  the  fécond  place, 
they  were  afraid  of  undertaking  fuch  a  voyage,  being 
perfuaded  that  it  was  as  far  from  Ægina  to  Samos,  as  from 
jggina  to  the  pillars,  of  Hercules  ».  This  laft  motive  {flows 

y  L.  4.  n.  42.  The  Phoenicians  affirmed,  that,  in  one  part  of  their  courfe, 
pi ey  liad  feen  the  fun  on  their  right.  To  underftand  how  that  circumftance 
could  (hock  Herodotus,  it  mu  ft  be  known  that  the  ancients  call  the  weft  the 
'  fore  part  ;  the  eaft  the  hinder  part  ;  the  north  the  right,  and  the  fouth  the 
left  of  the  world.  Their  reafon  for  this  was,  that  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
heavens  being  from  eaft  to  weft,  the  weft  was  of  confequence  taken  for  the 
fpremefe  part  of  the  world. 

‘  ;  Seel.  4.  n.  42.  2  Herod.  1.  8.  n.  132. 
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how  grofsly  ignorant  they  were  in  geography  ;  and  we 
mud  obferve,  that  in  this  fleet  was  aflembled  the  flower  of 
all  the  maritime  forces  of  European  Greece. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  Greeks,  in  fucceeding 
times,  applied  themfelves  to  acquire  more  jud  and  exacd 
notions  of  the  podtion  and  refpe&ive  didances  of  places. 
Geography  was  certainly  improved,  particularly  after  the 
conqueds  of  Alexander.  But  in  former  times  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  with  which  this  fcience  could  enrich  itfelf,  was  dill 
imperfeâ.  In  the  flourilhings  days  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
that  is  to  fay,  in  ages  which  in  many  refpedts  may  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  very  enlightened,  all  that  was  known  of  the 
earth,  took  up  upon  the  maps  a  fpace  twice  as  long  as 
broad  b;  becaufe  they  had  no  idea  of  the  countries  dtuated 
beyond  the  line.  The  fpace  I  fpeak  of  comprehended  a- 
bout  two  thirds  of  Europe,  one  third  of  Africa,  and  nearly 
a  fourth  of  Afia.  At  that  time  therefore  they  knew  only 
that  part  of  the  earth  which  lies  beneath  the  northern 
temperate  zone,  and  they  were  dill  far  enough  from 
knowing  exactly  all  the  countries  fltuated  beneath  that 
zone. 

As  to  the  ideas  which  the  learned  had  formed  of  the 
red  of  our  globe,  they  were  very  little  rational.  Mod 
of  them  were  perfuaded,  that  of  the  five  zones  only  two 
were  habitable  ;  the  exceflive  cold  on  one  hand,  and  the 
extreme  heat  on  the  other,  rendering  it  impoflible,  as  they 
imagined,  to  inhabit  the  other  three  *.  Befldes,  it  was 
only  by  reafoning,  and  by  the  knowledge  they  had  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  that  the  philofophers  of  whom  I  fpeak, 
fuppofed  that  the  fouthern  temperate  zone  might  be  ha¬ 
bitable.  They  knew  that  zone  to  be  at  the  fame  didance 

b  Geminus,  c.  13.  p.  5 1. 

*  Without  a  pa  liage  of  Plutarch,  1. 1.  p.  896.  and  one  of  Geminus,  c.  13. 
we  might  b  Idly  affirm  that  this  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  ancients; 
but  Fythagorus,  according  to  Plutarch,  thought  that  the  torrid  zone  might 
be  inhabitable.  By  the  by,  the  rcafon  which  this  philofjher  gave  for  think¬ 
ing  lb,  proves  clearly  the  extreme  ignorance  of  thole  times  in  phyfics  and 
geography.  We  fee  plainly  that  the  ancients  fpoke  of  thofe  matters  at  ran¬ 
dom,  and  without  any  fort  of  principles  or  knowledge. 


from 
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from  the  equator,  as  that  which  they  inhabited,  and  con- 
fequently  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  ought  to  be  near¬ 
ly  equal.  They  concluded,  that  one  of  thele  zones  being 
inhabited,  the  other  might  be  fo  too;  but  further  they 
had  no  certainty  that  it  was  fo.  For  far  from  having 
any  commerce  with  the  people  of  thofe  countries, 
they  did  not  even  think  it  was  poffible  to  have  any. 
u  When  we  fpeak,”  fays  Geminus,  “  of  the  inhabj- 
ee  tants  of  the  fouthern  zone,  it  is  not  as  knowing  that 
<e  zone  to  be  inhabited.  We  only  believe  that  it  may 
u  fo  :  but  further  we  have  no  pofitive  affurances  of  it b.” 
Cicero  was  not  much  better  informed.  “  Behold,”  he 
makes  Scipio  fay,  “  behold  the  earth  as  furrounded  with 
<c  hve  zones,  of  which  only  two  are  inhabited  ;  that  in 
“  the  middle  being  continually  fcorched  with  the  heat  of 
u  the  fun,  while  it  perpetually  freezes  beneath  the  two 
“  lafl.  Again,  men  who  inhabit  the  fouthern  tempe- 
iC  rate  zone,  are  a  Ipecies  that  has  nothing  in  common  with 
“  ours  d.” 

Pliny,  fpeaking  of  the  two  temperate  zones,  fays  pofi- 
tively,  that  there  can  be  no  communication  between  their 
inhabitants,  becaufe  of  the  exceffive  heat  which  burns  that 
which  feparates  them  c,  Macrohius,  in  fine,  entering  more 
at  large  into  this  fubjed,  affures  us,  that  the  people  of  the 
two  temperate  zones  have  never  had  commerce  together, 
and  that  it  is  even  impoffible  that  they  fhould  ever  have 
any,  on  account  of  the  obffaeles  aiding  from  the  terrible 
heats  of  the  torrid  zone  f.  They  therefore  admitted  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  fouthern  temperate  zone,  only  by  conjec- 
tuie  and  meie  piobabihty,  much  about  the  fame  manner  as 
certain  philofophers  have  fuppofed  them  in  the  moon  e. 


c  Geminns,  c.  t^.  p.  5c.  Geminus  lived  in  the  times  of  Sylla  and  of  Cice¬ 
ro.  See  aifo  Hygin.  poet,  aftron.  c.  8.  p.  355. 

d  In  fomn.  Scip.:n.  6.  t^.  p.417.  See  alfo  Hygin.  poet,  aftion.  1.  1.  c.  8.  « 
Lucret.  1.  5.  v.  205.  206. 

•  €  L.  2.  feed;.  68.  p.  107. 

f  In  fomn.  Scip.  1.  2.  c.  5.  p.  135.  &  137.  ;  Hygin.  loco  cit.  p.  355.  ;  Hiod.  1. 
1.  p.  49. 

&  See  fupra,  c.  2.  art.  2.  p.  108.  &  109. 
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A  very  finking  proof  of  the  imperfe&ion  in  which  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  fciences  remained  fo  long  a  time,  is  to 
fee  antiquity  continue  almofl  generally  in  that  opinion,  af¬ 
ter  what  we  flill  find  in  hiflory  at  this  day  of  the  different 
vo)  ages  made  round  Africa.  For,  independent  of  that  which 
the  Phoenicians  undertook  by  order  of  Nechos,  we  know,  that 
not  many  ages  after  the  reign  of  this  prince,  Xerxes  char¬ 
ged  a  Perfian  of  diftin&ion  with  a  like  commiffion.  This 
navigator,  it  is  true,  did  not  advance  fo  far  as  the  Phœni- 
nicians  I  have  fpoke  of.  But  the  leafl  refult  of  his  expe¬ 
dition  mufl  have  been  indications  of  inhabitants  in  the 
fouthern  temperate  zone.  He  affirmed  pofitively,  that  he 
had  leen  of  them  h. 

Still  more  recent  was  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  an  expe¬ 
rienced  navigator,  whom  the  Carthaginians  lent  to  difeo- 
ver  the  weflern  coaft  of  Africa.  His  relation  exifts  at  this 
day,  and  informs  us,  that  this  captain  had  penetrated  at 
Ie ail  as  far  as  the  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  The  hi¬ 
flory  of  that  enterprife,  publiffied  originally  in  the  Punic 
language,  was  afterwards  tranilated  into  Greek,  and  in  that 
flate  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  We  know  how  fami¬ 
liar  the  Greek  was  to  the  authors  I  have  juft  fpoke  of.  By 
what  fatality  then  have  the  ancients  made  no  ufe  of  thefe 
difeoveries?  and  why  do  they  feem  to  have  fallen  into 
oblivion  almoft  as  foon  as  born  ? 

As  to  what  more  particularly  regards  the  fuperficies  of 
our  globe,  I  mean  the  exaeft  and  refpeftive  fituation  of  the 
leas,  the  continents,  and  Blands  ;  the  ignorance  of  the  an¬ 
cients  was  great  upon  all  thefe  heads.  Wanting  proper 
machines  and  aftronomical  inftruinents,  they  could  not  at¬ 
tain  the  exaft  knowledge  which  we  are  now  in  pofteffion  of. 
They  could  not  make  the  oblervations  which  are  the  bafis 
and  foundation  of  them.  Thefe  important  difeoveries 
were  referved  for  the  ages  in  which  we  live.  In  lefs  than  fifty 
years,  geography  has  more  enriched  itfelf,  than  in  a  fpace 
of  near  five  thoufand. 


1  Se?  les  mem  de  i'acad.  des  înftript. 
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■^HE  epocha  we  are  now  going  through,  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  thole  which  have  been 
the  moft  favourable  to  commerce  and  naviga¬ 


tion.  The  ages  which  clofe  this  laft  part  of  our  work,  are 
the  {hining  ages  of  Tyre.  The  Phoenicians  themfelves 
were  not  the  only  people  amongft  whom  maritime  traffic 


was  then  feen  to  flouriffi.  It  was  held  in  equal  honour  a- 
mongft  many  other  nations.  I  have  touched  a  little  upon 
it  in  the  preceding  book,  giving  account  of  the  progrefs  of 
geography.  The  fadts,  of  which  it  remains  to  fpeak,  will 
confirm  the  ideas  which  my  readers  may  have  already 
formed  of  the  pidture  they  are  about  to  be  prefented  with 
by  the  ages  which  at  prefent  engage  our  attention.  I 
firall  unite  in  one  and  the  fame  point  of  view,  all  I  have 


to  fay  in  this  laft  part,  upon  the  ftate  of  commerce  and  na¬ 
vigation,  relative  to  the  different  nations  who  have  applied 
themfelves  to  them.  It  is  not  poffible  at  this  time  to  di¬ 
vide  thefe  two  objedts,  and  treat  them  feparately. 


C  H  A  P.  I. 

Of  the  Egyptians. 


WE  have  feen  in  the  preceding  books,  the  averfion 
which  the  Egyptians  had  originally  for  the  fea, 
and  the  little  efteem  they  had  for  commerce  a.  I  have 


*  Part  ï.  book  4. 
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taken  care  to  obferve,  that  though  Sefoftris  forgot  nothing 
to  make  them  alter  this  way  of  thinking,  he  was  not  how¬ 
ever  able  to  deftroy  it  entirely  b.  The  firfb  monarchs  who 
fucceeded  this  prince,  either  negledted  commerce  ,or  failed 
to  make  their  fubjedts  relilh  it.  For  a  long  feriesof  ages  we 
do  not  find  any  mention  made  of  the  commerce  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  :  only  as  we  find  in  the  facred  books,  that,  in  the  time 
of  Solomon,  many  horfes  were  brought  from  Egypt  for  the 
fe i*vice  of  that  prince c,  we  may  conclude  that  there  may  have 
been  lome  diredt  traffic  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Is¬ 
raelites.  But  we  may  equally  fuppofe,  that  this  commerce 
was  carried  on  by  the  intervention  of  third  hands.  We  learn 
from  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  from  the  writings  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  that  the  Phoenicians  kept  up  a  continued  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  Egyptians,  and  that  there  was  a  regulated 
commerce  very  anciently  eflablilhed  amongft  thefe  nations d  ; 
a  commerce  often  fpoke  of  in  feripture®.  The  Phoenicians 
were  a  long  time  the  only  nation  to  whom  the  ports  of 
Egypt  were  open  f.  Perhaps  it  was  by  this  way  that  Solo¬ 
mon  drew  his  horfes  from  Egypt.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  Egyptians  went  themfelves  to  traf¬ 
fic  on  the  coafts  of  Judea.  They  never  quitted  their  own 
country.  That  nation  adted  formerly  as  moft  of  the  Afia- 
tic  nations  now  adl,  who  wait  till  the  Europeans  come,  and 
letch  their  merchandifes,  and  fupply  them  with  what  they 
may  want. 

The  Egyptians  were  in  general  fo  little  jealous  of  com¬ 
merce,  that  they  abandoned  that  of  the  Red  fea  to  all 
the  people  who  had  a  mind  to  exercife  it.  They  permit¬ 
ted  the  Phoenicians,  the  Idumeans,  the  Ifraelites,  and  the 
Syrians,  to  have  fleets  there  fucceffively  *.  It  is  equally  cer¬ 
tain,  that,  for  a  long  courfe  of  ages,  the  Egyptians  main* 
rained  neither-merchant  fleets  nor  naval  forces. 

h  Part  book  4.  ®  1  Kings,  c.  io.  v.  28.  29. 

d  Odylf.  1.  14.  v.  288.  &c.  ;  Herod.  1.  1.  n.  1 . 

r  See  Ilaiah,  c.  2.3.  v.  3.;  Ezekiel,  c.  27.  v.  7. 

1  See  part  1.  book  4. 

*  See  Prideaux,  hilt,  des  Juifs,  t.  1.  p.  9. 12.  1 5.  16.  17. 
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About  the  latter  times  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  the 
fovereigns  who  mounted  the  throne,  at  length  opened 
their  eyes  upon  the  importance  and  advantages  of  com¬ 
merce.  Bocchoris,  who  reigned  about  the  year  670  before 
J.  C.  publilhed  very  wife  laws  relating  to  this  pbject  h. 
His  fucceflors  imitated  him.  The  hiftorians  of  antiquity 
afcribe  to  the  lail  monarchs  of  Egypt,  the  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  the  trade  and  commerce  of  that  empire 

It  was  alfo  in  the  reign  of  thefe  princes  that  the  ancient 
maxims  of  the  Egyptians  were  abolilhed,  in  regard  to 
grangers,  who  had  always  been  prohibited  accefs  to  E- 
gypt.  Pfammetichus,  who  occupied  the  throne  about 
100  years  after  Bocchoris,  opened  the  ports  of  his  kingdom 
to  foreign  nations.  He  gave  a  favourable  reception  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  Greeks,  and  permitted  many  among!!  them 
to  form  fettlements  upon  the  coafls  of  Egypt  k. 

Nechos,  fon  and  fuc cello r  to  this  prince,  took  it  fingu- 
larly  to  heart,  to  caufe  commerce  and  navigation  to  flou- 
rilh  in  his  dominions.  With  this  view,  he  undertook  to 
join  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  fea,  by  a  canal  which 
went  from  the  Nile.  This  project,  already  attempted  in 
vain  by  Sefoflris  *,  was  not  more  fuccefsful  under  the  reign 
of  Nechos.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  it 111  ;  but  this  de- 
fipii  Ihows  at  leaf!  the  delire  which  this  monarch  had  to  fa- 

1  n 

cilitate  and  extend  maritime  commerce  in  his  kingdom. 

Nechos  having  renounced  the  enterprife  1  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  turned  all  his  attention  to  the  marine.  He 
caufed  a  number  of  llnps  to  be  built,  fome  upon  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  others  upon  the  Red  fea  n.  His  intention 
was  to  acquire  an  exadt  knowledge,  not  only  of  thofe  feas, 
but  alfo  of  that  of  the  Indies.  This  monarch  conceived 
projects  Hill  more  vaft.  It  was,  in  effed,  by  his  orders, 
that  the  Phoenicians  undertook  the  voyage  round  Africa^ 

h  Diod.l.  i.p.  90.  106.  5  Ibid,  p  78. 

*  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  154.  ;  Diod.  1. 1 .  p.  78. 

1  See  part  2.  book  2.  ®  Herod,  1.  2,  n.  158, 

?  Jcj.  ibid. 
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of  which  I  have  fpoke  in  the  preceding  books  and  which 
I  (hall  again  have  occafion  to  relume. 

From  that  epocha,  the  Egyptian  monarchs  continued  to 
employ  themfelves  greatly  on  the  marine.  They  built 
fleets,  and  endeavoured  to  train  their  fubjeds  to  the  fca  : 
nor  were  their  cares  and  labours  employed  in  vain.  In 
the  reign  of  Apries,  grandfon  of  Nechos,  the  Egyptians 
found  themfelves  ftrong  enough,  and  of  fufficient  expe¬ 
rience  at  fea,  to  give  battle  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  defeat 
them  f.  This  fad  is  the  cleared  proof  that  can  be  cited 
of  the  progrefs  which  thefe  people  had  then  made  in  na¬ 
vigation,  and  of  the  degree  of  fuperiority  which  the  naval 
forces  of  Egypt  had  acquired  in  fo  fhort  a  time. 

Apries  was  fucceeded  by  Amafis.  This  prince,  who 
fliould  be  regarded  as  the  laft  monarch  of  ancient  Egypt, 
entered  into  all  the  views  of  his  predeceilors,  and  fecond- 
ed  them  perfe&ly,  by  favouring  commerce  with  all  his 
power,  and  attrading  grangers  into  Egypt  by  his  benefac¬ 
tions  q.  If  that  monarchy  had  fubfifted  a  longer  time,  it 
is  to  be  prefumed,  that  commerce  and  navigation  would 
have  made  a  great  progrefs.  The  Egyptians  would  at 
length  have  availed  themfelves  of  the  advantages  of  their 
fituation.  In  effed,  there  are  few  countries  in  the  uni- 
verfe  fo  happily  placed  as  Egypt  with  regard  to  commerce. 
Equally  in  reach  of  the  Red  lea  and  of  the  Mediterranean, 
deftined,  fo  to  fpeak,  to  ferve  as  a  centre  of  union  to  Alia, 
Africa,  and  Europe  ;  Ihe  is  capable  of  attrading  and  em¬ 
bracing  the  commerce  of  all  thefe  different  parts  of  the 
world.  But  the  ancient  monarchy  of  the  Egyptians  drew 
to  an  end,  at  the  time  when  thefe  people  began  to  per¬ 
ceive  their  advantages.  They  were  therefore  unable  to 
profit  by  them. 

The  Egyptians,  moreover,  had  carried  into  their  marine 

and  their  trade,  that  fpirit  of  Angularity  which  always  cha- 

raderifed  the  nation.  Their  ihips  were  built  and  armed 

» 
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y  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  161.  ;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  79- 
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in  a  particular  manner  abfolutely  different  from  that  ob- 
ferved  by  other  nations,  and  their  rigging  and  cordage 
difpofed  in  a  falhion  that  appeared  very  fmgular  and  fan- 
taftical r.  As  to  trade,  I  have  already  faid,  that  the  men 
difdained  to  meddle  with  it  ;  all  the  traffic  paffed  through 
the  hands  of  women  f. 

This  is  all  we  are  able  to  fay  of  the  hate  of  commerce 
and  navigation  among  ft  the  ancient  Egyptians.  We  have 
not  the  lights  and  informations  neceffary  to  treat  of  thefe 
two  objects.  We  are  ignorant,  for  example,  what  were  the 
particular  objects  of  the  traffic  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  their 
manner  of  exerciling  trade,  and  we  are  no  better  inttruCled 
in  the  form,  and  value  of  their  coins.  Scarce  are  we  able  to 
form  any  conjectures  on  this  laft  article  #.  I  fhall  finifli 
with  obferving,  that  as  the  Egyptians  applied  themfelves 
ferioufly  to  commerce  only  towards  the  decline  of  their 
monarchy,  thefe  people,  in  all  probability,  had  not  time  to 
become  acquainted  with  all  its  branches,  or  to  underhand 
all  the  fprings  of  a  machine,  fo  complicated,  fo  vatt,  and  f® 
difficult  to  comprehend. 


C  FI  A  P  II. 

Of  the  Phoenicians . 

WHatevcr  idea  I  may  have  given  before  of  the  com-» 
merce  and  wealth  of  the  Phoenicians,  it  is  nothing 
in  comparifon  of  that  which  we  are  to  form  of  them  in  the 
ages  we  are  now  going  through.  Thefe  people  were  then 
matters  of  all  the  commerce  carried  on  in  the  known  world. 

r  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  36.  f  Part  1.  bool;  6.  c.  2. 

*  There  is  only  room  to  prefume,  that  very  anciently  the  Egyptians  made 
ufe  of  for  commerce,  amongft  other  pieces  of  metal,  leaves  of  gold,  very  light, 
and  bearing  on  one  fide  the  impreflion  of  a  fort  of  role  leaf.  See  le  Recueil 
d’  antiquités  de  M.  le  Comte  de  Caylus,  t.  2.  p.  18.  j  &  les  mem.  de  Trev. 
Mai  1 756,  P-  1253- 
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T  lie  empire  of  the  fea  was  in  their  hands  ;  an  empire 
'which  they  lyd  particularly  merited  by  their  Ikill  and  expe¬ 
rience  in  navigation.  We  fee,  in  effedt,  that  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  were  the  people  to  whom  other  nations  always  ap¬ 
plied  when  any  great  maritime  enterprife  was  to  be  under¬ 
taken.  The  fleets  which  Solomon  fent  to  the  country  of 
Ophir,  were  conducted  by  the  Phoenicians  *  ;  and  it  was  the 
navigators  of  that  nation  whom  Nechos  charged  with  ma¬ 
king  the  tour  of  Africa  »  ;  an  expedition,  which,  the  times 
confldered,  demanded  great  courage,  and  very  fuperior 
talents. 

Hitherto,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  flrft  and  fécond  part 
of  this  work,  I  have  fpoke  only  of  Sidon.  I  reprefented 
it  as  the  moft  confiderable  and  the  moft  opulent  of  all  the 
cities  then  known  in  Phoenicia.  Eut  in  the  ages  which  at 
prefent  fix  our  attention,  that  ancient  capital  was  outlhone 
by  its  colony  of  Tyre.  The  writers  of  antiquity  are  divi¬ 
ded  upon  the  epocha  of  the  foundation  of  that  city.  With¬ 
out  entering  into  all  the  difeuflions  we  fhould  be  drawn  in¬ 
to  by  an  exadt  examination  of  their  opinions,  it  fuffices  to 
obferve,  that,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  Tyre  was  as  yet  fo 
little  famous,  that  he  does  not  even  mention  its  name. 
Sidon  only  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  writings  of  this  great 
poet  *.  Tyre,  neverthelefs,  was  not  long  of  rifing  into 
fame.  We  fee,  that,  foon  after  the  time  of  Homer",  that 
city  not  only  equalled,  but  even  furpafled  Sidon.  Ifaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  other  prophets  reprefent  Tyre 
as  the  city  of  the  greateft  trade  and  wealth  that  had  ever 
been  in  the  univerfe  *.  Its  inhabitants  joined  military  Ikill 
and  bravery  to  the  intelligence  and  aftivity  neceflary  for 
maritime  traffic. 

Many  cities  dependent  upon  Tyre,  having  undertaken 
to  throw  off  her  dominion,  they  had  recourfe  to  Salmana- 
far  King  of  Afiyria.  That  monarch  efpoufed  their  inter- 


*  i  Kings  c.  9.  v.  29.  ;  2  Chrcn.  c.  8.  v.  18. 

u  Supra,  book  3.  p.  137.  *  See  part  3.  book  4.  c.  2. 

*  1  fatal  prophelkd  under  the  reign  cf  Achaz,  about  the  year  740  before 
J.  C. 
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dis,  and  declared  war  againft  the  Tynans.  He  equipped 
a  fleet  of  60  fail;  but  that  armament  was  beaten  by  a 
Tyrian  (quadron,  confiding  of  only  12  Blips.  T  his  adlion 
rendered  the  Tyrians  fo  formidable  at  lea,  that  Salman  a- 
far  durd  no  more  encounter  them  on  that  element.  He 
judged  it  more  advantageous  to  attack  them  by  land,  and 
therefore  formed  the  fiege  of  Tyre,  which  he  afterwards 
converted  into  a  blockade.  The  place  was  foon  reduced 
to  grievous  extremity,  becaufe  the  Aflyrians  had  (topped  up 
the  aqueducts,  and  intercepted  all  the  conduits,  by  which 
they  could  receive  water.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
jhe  Tyrians  fell  to  digging  wells,  and  that  expedient  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well,  as  to  enable  them  to  hold  out  five  years. 
Salmanafar  then  happening  to  die,  the  Aflyrians  raifed 
the  fieo-e,  and  Tyre  for  that  time  efcaped  the  imminent 
danger  which  threatened  her  y.  This  event  happpened  a- 

bout  the  year  720  before  J.  C. 

From  that  epocha,  till  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Tyre  faw  her  commerce  and  her  fplendor  continually  in- 
creafe.  To  give,  in  a  few  words,  an  idea  of  that  city, 
and  to  fliow  how  great  was  its  wealth,  and  how  extenfive 
its  trade,  I  cannot  do  better  than  tranfcribe  the  expreflions 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  has  made  ufe  of  to  defcribe  and  cha- 
xafterife  Tyre  in  the  days  of  her  profperity  *. 

«  o  Tyre,”  exclaims  the  prophet,  u  thou  had  faid  in 
«  thyfelf,  I  am  a  city  of  perfed  beauty.  Thy  neighbours 
«  who  built  thee,  have  forgot  nothing  to  embellifli  thee. 
«  They  have  made  the  hull,  and  the  diverfe  (lories  of  thy 
«  (hips,  of  the  fir-trees  of  Senir.  They  have  taken  a  cedar 
«  from  Lebanon,  to  make  thee  a  mail.  They  have  po- 
«  liflied  the  oaks  of  Balkan,  to  make  thine  Oars.  They 
have  employed  the  ivory  of  the  Indies,  to  make  Denches 
£(  for  thy  rowers  ;  and  that  'which  comes  from  Italy,  to 
“  make  thy  chambers.  Fine  linen,  with  broidered  work 
«  from  Egypt,  was  that  which  thou  fpreadeft  forth  to  be 
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“  thy  raiI*  Hyacinth  and  purple  from  the  files  of  Elifhah, 
“  bave  made  thy  flag.  The  inhabitants  of  Sidon  and  Ar- 
vad  were  thy  rowers;  and  thy  wife  men,  O  Tyre,  be- 

‘  camc  thY  Pilots*  All  the  fliips  of  the  lea,  and  all  their 

*  mariners  occupied  thy  commerce  and  thy  merchandife. 
The  Carthaginians  trafficked  with  thee,  and  filled  thy 

«  atUX  Wlth  fllVer'  with  tin>  and  lead*  Javan,  Tubal,  and 
Melhech,  were  alio  thy  merchants,  and  brought  to  thy 

“  people  Haves  and  velTels  of  brafs.  They  of  Togormah 

*  traded  in  thy  fairs  with  horfes  and  mules.  The  children 
<c  ^cdan  trafficked  with  thee.  Thy  commerce  extend¬ 
ed  to  many  inlands,  and  they  gave  thee  in  exchange  for 
thy  merchandifes,  magnificent  carpets,  ivory,  and  ebony. 
Hie  Syrians  were  thy  merchants,  becaufe  of  the  multi- 
tude  of  thy  works:  they  expoféd  to  fale  in  thy  fairs 
pear, 3,  and  purple,  embroidered  works  of  byffus,  filk  and 

‘  all/0rtS  °f  Precious  merchandife.  The  people  of  Judah 
and  of  Iirael  were  alfo  thy  merchants,  they  traded  in 

«  ïv  markets  Pure  wheat  and  balm>  honey,  oil,  and  rofin. 
Dam  a  feus,  in  exchange  for  thy  wares,  fo  varied  and  fo 

durèrent,  brought  thee  great  riches,  excellent  wine,  and 
wool  of  a  lively  and  fhining  colour.  Dan,  Greece,  and 
Aioiel  traded  in  thy  markets,  iron  works,  and  myrrh 
“  and  calamus.  Arabia,  and  the  princes  of  Kedar  were  alfo 
“  thy  merchants;  they  brought  thee  their  lambs,  and  rams 
“  and  Soats*  Shebah  and  Raamah  came  alfo  to  traffic  with 
“  ^.hee  ;  they  traded  in  thy  markets  the  moft  exquifite  p*r- 
“  fumes,  precious  hones,  and  gold.  Thine  were  the  moft 
“  remarkable  of  all  the  fhips  of  the  fea.  Thy  rowers 
“  conduced  thee  upon  the  great  waters.  Thou  hah  been 

“  ,  lded  Wfh  riches  and  £Ior7  :  never  any  city  was  like 
, ?ee*  cThJ  commerce  enriched  the  nations,  and  the 
“  kings  of  the  earth  *.» 

We  . fee  by  this  lively  and  animated  pihure,  that  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Tyre  had  then  no  other  bounds  than  thofe  of  the 
known  world.  That  city  was  the  centre  where  all  met. 

?  Chap.  27.  &  28. 
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In  this  refpeft,  profane  hiftorians  perfe&ly  agree  with  the 
facred  books3. 

All  this  fo  great  profperity  was  ended  by  the  molt 
horrible  cataftrophe.  Nebuchadnezzar,  fovereign  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  marched  againft  Tyre,  the  year  580  before  J.  C. 
The  motives  which  determined  him  to  that  cnterpiiie  aie 
unknown  to  11s.  The  Tyrians  oppoicd  a  vigorous  refin¬ 
ance  to  the  efforts  of  the  Babylonian  monarch,  but  the  e- 
vent  was  not  favourable  to  them.  Nebuchadnezzar  made 
himfelf  maffer  of  their  capital,  but  not  indeed  without 
great  trouble  and  much  fatigue,  for  he  remained  thirteen 
years  incamped  before  the  walls  of  Tyreb.  That  expedi¬ 
tion  was  fo  long  and  fo  toilfome,  that  every  bead ,  to  make 
ufe  of  the  prophet’s  expreffion,  was  made  bald,  and  every 
fioulder  ivas  peeled  c.  The  length  of  the  flege  had  pei- 
mined  the  greatefl  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  retire  with 
their  heft  effects  into  an  ifland  very  near  the  fhore  on  which 
Tyre  was  built d.  The  conqueror  having  entered  the  place, 
found  fcarce  any  thing  which  he  could  abandon  to  his 
troops  to  recompenfe  them  for  the  toils  and  labours  they 
had  undergone  e.  He  was  io  enraged  at  it,  that,  putting 
all  to  the  havock,  he  deftroyed  the  town  to  its  foundations, 
and  put  to  the  (word  all  the  inhabitants  that  remained. 
Thus  perifhed  ancient  Tyre,  567  years  before  J.  C.  and 
from  the  time  of  this  difafler  ihe  never  more  arofe.  The 
name  and  the  glory  of  that  city  were  transferred  to  the 
New  Tyre,  which  was  built  on  an  ifland  fituated  oppofite 

to  the  Old  f. 

1  think  I  ought  not  to  clofe  this  article  without  faying 
a  word  of  the  Carthaginians.  They  hold  too  confiderable 
a  rank  amongft  the  nations  which  formerly  diftinguilhed 
themfelves  by  maritime  traffic,  for  us  to  pafs  them  over  in 
filence.  Thefe  people  are  as  well  known  by  their  ikill 

*  See  Q.  Curt.  1.  4.  c.  4-  P-  1 59-  ;  Strabo,  1. 16.  p.  1C97. 

*  Jofeph.  antiq.  1.  io.  c.  11.fub.fi»;  Adverf.  Appion.  1. 1,  c.  7- 

«  Ezekiel,  c.  29.  v.  iB.  4  Marram,  p.  ,539- 

e  Ezekiel,  c.  2,6.  v.  11.  &  12.  c.  27.  v.  36. 

f  See  Mariliam,  p.  339. 
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and  experience  in  commerce  and  navigation,  as  by  the 

long  and  bloody  wars  which  they  had  to  maintain  againlt 
tile  Romans. 

Carthage,  hud  to  be  founded  about  the  year  890  be^ 
fore  J.  C.  owed  its  birth  to  the  ancient  Tyre  «;  The  firil 
form  of  government  eftdblilhed  at  Carthage  was  certainly 
monarchical  ;  but  that  confutation  did  not  fubfift  long. 

ei  y  thing  leads  us  to  believfe  that  Carthage  Very  foon 
formed  itielf  into  à  republic h.  However  that  may  be,  this 
Phoenician  colony  maintained  in  its  new  eRablilliment  the 
take  and  induftry  of  its  founders.  Commerce  was,  pro¬ 
perly  fpeakirig,  the  loul  ol  Carthage,  her  occupation,  lier 
diftinguiffiing  and  ruling  character,  the  object,  in  a  word, 
of  all  her  meafures,  as  well  public  as  private.  The  moft 
eminent  perfonages  in  the  Rate  did  not  think  it  below 
them  to  be  concerned  in  trade  »,  but  applied  themfelvesf 
to  it  with  as  much  ardor  and  attention  as  the  loweR  citi¬ 
zens.  Traffic  gave  birth  to  Carthage  ;  traffic  gave  her 
growth,  and  placed  her  in  a  condition  to  difpute  with 
Rome  for  many  ages,  the  empire  of  the  world. 

Carthage  was  more  advantageouUy  lituared  than  Tyre  ; 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  reach  of  the 
eaft  as  of  the  weffi,  (lie  embraced,  by  the  extent  of  her 
commerce,  all  the  leas,  and  ail  the  countries  then  known. 
An  excellent  port  offered  the  fc cured  alylum  to  ffiips. 
The  coaRs  of  Africa,  a  vaR  and  fertile  region,  furnilhed  in 
abundance  all  things  neceffary  to  fubfiR  an  innumerable- 
people.  With  fuch  advantages,  joined  to  the  genius  for 
trade  and  navigation  which  they  had  brought  from  Phoeni¬ 
cia,  they  very  foon  attained  the  rendering  theirs  a  moR 
flourilhing  Rate.  Happy,  had  they  not  differed  themi'elvcs 
to  be  drawn  away  by  a  fpirit  of  conqneft  and  dominion  ;  a 
paffion  always  fatal  and  ruinous  to  trading  nations* 

The  hiRory  of  Carthage  does  not  furnith  us,  befulcs,  with 
any  thing  particular  on  the  object  which  at  prefent  occu- 


*  Marfh.  p.  398.  *  see  (]e  \%  c>  lït 

*  Aritt .  loco  lit.  p.  3^5.  j-Pclyb.  1.  (\  c.  v. 
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pies  us.  All  that  we  have  read  in  the  preceding  volumes* 
on  the  commerce  and  the  marine  of  the  Phoenicians,  agrees 
equally  with  the  commerce  and  marine  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians.  In  that  refpeét,  I  find  no  difference  between  one 
people  and  the  other.  We  may  add,  that  they  were  both 
equally  decried  for  their  bad  faith,  and  perhaps  veiy  un- 
)uftly.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Carthaginians  only  front  reports  that  are  very  fufpicious. 
To  judge  impartially  of  the  chara&er  of  thefe  two  na¬ 
tions,  we  iliould  have  had  left  us  fome  hiffory  of  Phoenicia 
or  of  Carthage,  wrote  by  a  Phoenician  or  a  Carthaginian  » 
•we  iliould  then  have  been  able  to  compare  the  different 
relations,  and  by  that  means  to  dilcover  the  truth. 


CHAP.  HP 

Of  the  Greeks . 

WE  ought  to  refer  to  the  epocha  that  employs  us  at 
prefent,  that  of  the  origin  of  commerce  and  na¬ 
vigation  among!!  the  Greeks.  Thucydides  obferves,  that 
thefe  people  did  not  begin  to  apply  themfelves  ferioufly  to 
commerce  till  after  the  war  of  Troy  «.  They  gave  them¬ 
felves  up  to  it  with  fo  much  the  more  ardor,  as,  their  coun¬ 
try  being  naturally  poor  and  barren,  a  brille  and  extenfive  _ 
commerce  could  alone  procure  them  that  confederation  and 
opulence  which  render  a  nation  powerful  and  refpecffable. 

The  hiffory  of  commerce  and  navigation  among!!  the 
Greeks  in  the  ages  which  now  fix  our  attention,  does  not 
however  prefent  us  with  obje&s  as  yet  very  fatisfa&ory. 
We  fee  indeed  fome  cities  of  Greece,  as  well  Afiatic  as 
European,  begin  to  addidl  themfelves  to  maritime  traffic. 
But  thefe  fir!!  attempts  were  very  feeble.  The  Greeks 
tvere  then  neither  ind-uftrious  enough,  nor  diffidently  in- 
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telligent,  to  eftahlifli  a  great  commerce.  The  arts  and 
fciences  had  not  as  yet  acquired  any  degree  of  perfection  in 
Greece,  as  I  think  I  have  diffidently  proved  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  books.  Accordingly  we  lee,  that  gold  and  filver 
were  very  fcarce,  even  towards  the  end  of  the  ages  which 
make  the  object  of  this  laid  part  of  our  work. 

As  to  the  (kill  and  experience  of  the  Greeks  in  the  ma¬ 
rine,  we  may  judge  of  it  by  a  fimple  reflection.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  thefe  people  never  knew  any  other  obfervation 
to  dir  eCt  the  courfe  of  their  (hips,  than  that  of  the  Greater 
Bear  ».  This  (ingle  faCt  is  a  proof  of  their  ignorance  and 
incapacity.  Let  us  add  to  this,  what  we' have  feen  elfe- 
where,  that,  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  the  Greeks  (till  be-  * 
lieved  that  it  was  as  far  from  Ægina  to  Samos,  as  from  Æ- 
gina  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules  ;  and  they  knew  not  what 
courfe  to  hold,  after  palling  the  ifle  of  Delos  to  arrive  in 
Ionia  m. 

« 

As  to  the  force  and  burthen  of  their  (hips,  I  have  fpoke 
amply  of  them  in  the  fécond  part  of  this  work.  There  my 
readers  have  feen  that  thefe  vellels  were  very  weak  and  verv 
indifferent.  Their  marine  in  that  refpeCt  had  made  no 
progrefs.  Indeed,  what  idea  can  we  form  of  them  when 
we  fee  that  in  the  Peloponnefian  war  the  Lacedaemonians 
tranfported  their  ihips  by  land  from  one  fea  to  the  other  ». 

It  even  appears  that  this  expedient  was  then  in  common 
ufe,  and  frequent  enough  °.  After  thefe  fads  my  readers 
mull  not  exped  to  reap  much  pleafure  or  fatisfadion  from 
the  relation  1  am  about  to  make  of  the  (late  of  commerce 
and  navigation  amongft  the  Greeks,  in  the  ages  which  at 
prefent  engage  our  attention.  I  (hall  run  through  the  liiftory 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Greece  which  were  then  didin- 
guilhed  for  them,  fuccindly  and  according  to  chronolo¬ 
gical  order. 


1  Arat.  phænom.  v.  40-  &c.  ;  Ovid.  fall.  1.  3.  v.  107.  ;  Trift.  I.  4.  El  eg.  3. 

m  Supra,  book  3.  chap.  4.  p.  1 40.  n  Thucyd.  1.  3.  n.  8 1 . 

•  Sec  Strabo,  1.  8.  p.  516. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Ægina  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  find  people  of  Greece  in  Europe,  who  became 
çonfiderable  for  their  intelligence  in  maritime  traffic.  We 
fee  m  effedt,  that,  foon  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidæ 
into  Peloponnefus,  the  Æginetes  had  great  commerce  in 
Greece.  They  dilimbarked  at  Cyllene,  and  after  that 
made  life  of  mules  to  tranfport  their  merchandife  to  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country  p.  It  was  alfo  about  thefc 
ages  that  this  people  thought  of  coining  gold  and  Elver 
into  ftrong  and  heavy  pieces  of  money  If  we  believe 
fome  authors,  they  were  the  firft  among!!  the  Greeks  who 
brought  coined  fpecie  into  ufe  r. 

The  Ægi  ne  tes  had  attained  the  rendering  their  ifiand 
the  centre  of  all  the  commerce  of  Greece  f,  only  by  keep- 
1  lug  up  cq  lift  defable  naval  forces.  It  maybe  laid,  that,  in 
the  ages  I  now  fpeak  of,  they  were  regarded  as  the  greateft 
maritime  power  in  Greece  *.  The  Æginetes  are  even 
placed  in  the  number  of  the  nations  who  held  the  empire 
of  the  fea  fora  longtime  u,  Neverthelefs,  they  could  not 
maintain  themfelves  in  that  ft  ate  of  opulence  and  profperity, 
The  fcene  which  this  people  atfted  in  Greece,  was  as  Ihorc 
as  it  was  brilliant.  Driven  from  their  ifland  by  the  Athe¬ 
nian^  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  the  Æginetes  could  never 
recover  that  blow  %  Their  naval  power  was  annihilated, 
and  their  commerce  brought  very  low. 

The  Corinthians  deferve  the  next  place  after  the  Æ- 
ginetes.  They  were  very  early  diftingulhed  for  their 
riches  and  their  maritime  force.  It  were  difficult  to  find 
a  city  placed  more  favourably  for  commerce  than  Was  that 
pf  Corinth.  Situated  upon  that  neck  of  land  which  joins 
Peloponnefus  to  the  continent  of  Greece  at  an  alnoft  e- 


p  Paufan.  1.  8.  e«5  > 

n  Pollux,  1.  9.  c.  6.  p.  1067.;  Hefychius,  yecat.  AU/m.x7ov  ucpucrua. 
r  Marm.  Oxon.  epoch.  *9,;  Ælian.  var.  hi  ft.  ].  12.  c.  10  ;  Sirabo,  1.  Ô. 

1  See  Strabo,  ibid. 

1  See  Herod.  1.  5.  n.  $3.  ;  Plut  in  ThernUt.  p.  113.  ;  Pauf.  I>  2.  c.  29. 
v  Strabo,  1.  8.  p.  576.;  Ælian.  var.  hilt.  1. 12.  c.  19.  ;  Eufeb.  chron.  1.  a. 
Ï514.  p.  12,9. 

î"£çç  Pe.lzon.  nçt.  ad  Ælian.  1.  42,  çhap.ro. 
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quai  diftance  from  the  two  Teas,  that  city  feemed  defined 
h^y  na tin e  to  icive  as  a  ilaple  to  all  the  people  of  thefb 
countries.  T.  he  Greeks  anciently  traded  more  by  land  than 
by  tea  >,  and  then  all  the  commerce  neccflarily  palled 
tlnougn  the  hands  ol  tli^  Corinthians.  By  this  means,  in 
apeient  times,  they  amafied  great  wealth.  Accordingly 
^e  fee  the  ancient  poets  of  Greece  frequently  give  Corinth 
the  epithet  of  opulent  z. 

I  hat  city  contained  within  its  diflridf  two  ports,  one 
Situated  on  the  Sinus  Saronicus ,  the  other  on  the  gulf 
called  from  Corinth  Corintbiacus  Sinus .  The  Corinthians 
knew  how  to  avail  themlelves  of  the  advantages  of  their 
polition.  Thèy  addicted  themfelves  to  navigation,  equip¬ 
ped  ihips,  foon  after  the  Trojan  war,  to  give  chace 
to  pirates,  and  protect  commerce  a.  By  this  means  Co¬ 
rinth  was  not  long  of  becoming  the  ftaple  of  all  the  mer- 
chandifes  confumed  in  Greece  ri  Succefs  encouraged  her 
Inhabitants,  the  art  of  perfecting  navigation  was  the  oh 
jea  of  their  fludy.  They  are  faid  to  be  the  lirft  who  chan¬ 
ged  the  form  of  the  ancient  Ihips.  Inftead  of  fimple  gal¬ 
leys,  the  Corinthians  built  veffels  of  three  ranks  of  oan  c. 
That  invention  muft  have  procured  them,  for  fome  time,  a 
kind  of  iuperiority  at  fea.  However,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
Corinthians  are  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  nations 
who  have  held  the  empire  of  that  element.  There  is  men¬ 
tion  only  in  Thucydides,  of  a  memorable  atfion  between 
thefe  people  and  the  inhabitants  of  Corfou  J,  about  the 
year  660  before  Jefus  Chrift.  This  was  the  moft  ancient 
naval  combat  that  is  ipoke  of  in  the  chronicles  of  Greece  <. 

The  pofition  of  Corinth  was  füch,  that  that  city  might 
eafily  have  given  law  to  all  the  Greeks.  Commanding  two 
leas,  and  upon  the  ifthmus  that  divides  them,  it  had  been  eafv 
tor  them  to  have  hindered  one  half  of  Greece  from  com¬ 
municating  with  the  ocher.  But  the  genius  and  inclination 
ol  the  Corinthians  led  them  rather  to  commerce  than  to 
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litary  enterprifes.  Satisfied  with  amafling  great  wealth, 
they  took  care  for  nothing  but  the  means  of  enjoying  it, 
and  abandoned  themfelves  to  all  the  luxury  and  all  the  de¬ 
licacy  which  their  opulence  afforded  them.  They  applied 
themfelves  alfo  to  render  their  city  one  of  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  and  magnificent  of  Greece,  and  fpared  nothing  to  ac¬ 
compli  ih  it.  Corinth  was  filled  with  temples,  palaces, 
theatres,  porticoes,  and  a  number  of  other  edifices  as  com¬ 
mendable  for  the  rarity  of  the  marbles  employed  in  their 
conflru&ion,  as  for  the  elegance  of  their  architecture. 
Tnefe  (lately  buildings  were  moreover  enriched  with  an 
Infinite  number  of  columns,  and  ftatues  of  the  moft  pre¬ 
cious  materials,  and  executed  by  the  hands  of  the  moft 
famous  mafters.  Luxury,  opulence,  and  effeminacy  dif- 
plaved  themfelves  in  every  part  of  Corinth.  She  was,  with¬ 
out"  contradiction,  the  richeft  and  moft  voluptuous  city  that 
could  be  found  in  all  Greece. 

Athens,  whole  maritime  force,  as  we  have  feen  in  the 
fécond  part  of  this  work,  was  not  inconfiderable  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  does  not  however  deferve  that  we 
fhould  (top  to  fpeak  of  it.  That  city,  during  all  the  fpace 
we  are  now  confideri ng,  made  no  figure  either  by  land 
or  fea.  She  had  then  neither  commerce  nor  marine. 
Solon,  neverthelefs,  had  forgot  nothing  to  bring  arts  and 
manufactures  into  honour  at  Athens.  He  even  made  a 
law,  by  which  a  fon  was  exempted  from  the  obligation  of 
maintaining  his  father,  if  he  had  taught  him  no  trade  *. 
But  Attica  was  too  poor  in  the  time  of  Solon  £,  for  the 
utility  of  his  regulations  to  be  quickly  perceived.  More 
than  an  age  elapfed  before  the  effeCt  of  them  became 
fenfible.  Athens  did  not  grow  famous  for  her  commerce 
and  her  marine,  till  after  the  firft  expedition  of  the  Per- 
fians  into  Greece.  It  is  at  that  epocha  that  we  fee  the 
beginnings  of  the  glory  and  fplendor  of  the  Athenians. 
I  can  only  indicate  them  :  the  ages  it  takes  in,  exceed  the 
pounds  which  I  have  preferibed  myfelf. 

?  Plut,  in  Sokn.  p.  <p.  *  Id.  ibid.  p.  Q*.  ,  , 
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With  regard  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  we  ought  not  ro 
place  thefe  people  in  the  number  of  thofe  who  made  them- 
felves  confiderable  by  their  commerce,  and  by  their  naval 
forces.  The  Ipirit  of  the  government  eftablifhed  by  Ly- 
curgus,  was  by  no  means  proper  to  render  thefe  two  ob¬ 
jets  douriihing  at  Sparta.  Commerce  was  in  fome  fort 
banifhed  from  that  capital.  Luxury  was  not  only  profcri- 
bed,  they  had  even  gone  fo  far,  as  to  forbid  the  Spartans 
the  exercife  of  moft  of  the  mechanical  artsh.  The  con¬ 
fluences  of  fuch  a  policy  are  eafily  perceived.  No  body 
is  ignorant  that  commerce  is  the  foul  and  fupport  of  the 
marine  ;  but  there  can  be  no  commerce  in  a  ilate  where 
the  arts  are  not  cultivated,  and  induftry  not  excited.  The 
kind  of  money  made  ufe  of  at  Sparta,  formed  of  itfelf  an 
invincible  obflacle  to  commerce.  It  was  of  very  bad  iron, 
and  fo  heavy,  that  to  carry  a  fum  of  ten  minæ  *,  they 
had  need  of  a  cart  drawn  by  two  oxen,  and  of  a  chamber  to 
lay  it  up  in.  That  money  had  no  currency  amongfl  the 
Other  people  of  Greece.  They  rejeded,  and  even  made 
it  a  fubjed  of  raillery 

Independent  of  all  thefe  confiderations,  many  motives 
prevented  Sparta  from  ever  forming  a  powerful  marine* 
Laconia,  although  furrounded  by  the  fea  on  the  eaft,  on 
the  fouth,  and  on  the  weft,  was  not  for  that  more  luckily 
fituated.  Her  coafts  were  unfafe,  covered  with  rocks  and 
Ihoals k.  She  had  only  one  port,  or  rather  haven  2,  which 
Was  neither  very  large  nor  very  commodious.  In  fine, 
we  may  fay  that  Lycurgus  had  forbid  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  addid  themfelves  to  the  fea  w.  Let  us  not  then  be  fur- 
prifed  that  navigation  was  never  held  in  great  honour  a* 

mongft  this  people.  It  is  true,  that  in  fucceeding  times 
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b  Xenophon  de  rep.  Laced,  p.  397.  ;  Ælian.  var.  hift.  1.  6.  c.  6.  ;  Plut,  in' 
Lycurg.  p.  44-  47 ■  54-  ;  Nicol.  Damafc.  in  exrcerpt.  Valef.  p.  512.  ;  Philoltrat 
vita  AiX)llon.  1.  4.  cap.  32. 

*  Ten  minæ  are  709  livres  6  s.  3  den.  French  money. 

1  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  44-  k  Strabo,  1.  8.  p.  380. 

1  See  Thucyd.  1. 1.  n.  108.  p.  70. 
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Sparta,  by  certain  circumftances,  found  berfelf  obliged  to 
have  ihips  ;  but  ike  was  quickly  difgufted  with  them  » . 
Neither  was  it  by  their  maritime  exploits  that  the  Lace* 
dæmonians  became  illuflrious. 

I  might  fpeak  of  many  other  nations,  as  well  of  Eufopeaii 
as  of  Afiatic  Greece,  who,  towards  the  ages  we  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  upon,  began  to  turn  their  views  to  commerce  and 
navigation.  For  it  is  certain,  that  a  great  number  of  cities, 
of  the  idands  and  of  the  continent,  then  addi&ed  them- 
felves  to  maritime  traffic.  But  their  hiftory  does  not  deferyè 
a  particular  attention,  fmee  it  furniffies  no  details  nor  cir¬ 
cumftances  capable  of  inftrufting  or  enlightening  us.  1 
lhall  only  obferve,  that  the  Rhodians  may  be  juftly  called 
the  legiflators  of  the  lea.  They  were  the  firft  who  thought 
of  redcuing  into  laws,  the  ufages  of  maritime  traffic  and  the 
police  of  the  fea.  Thefe  regulations  were  found  fo  wife, 
that  many  other  nations  adopted  them,  and  ordained  the  na¬ 
val  laws  of  the  Rhodians  to  be  followed  for  deciding  the 
differences  which  might  arife  between  the  feafaring  men 
and  the  traders.  We  know  not  in  what  age  thefe  laws 
were  formed  ;  only  it  appears,  that  they  were  very  ancient  A 
Furthermore,  it  is  to  this  fpirit  of  commerce  which  pofteffed 
the  greateft  part  ot  the  inhabitants  ol  Greece,  tnat  thefe 
people  were  indebted  for  that  degree  of  po'wer  and  confidé- 
ration  which  they  enjoyed  for  fo  many  ages.  A  trading  na¬ 
tion  is,  in  general,  an  adtive  and  ).nduftnou§  nation.  Ihefe 
.  qualities  neceffarily  influence  the  manners,  and  render  the 
genius  fit  for  great  enierpriles.  Were  it  nécdlary  to  prove 
this  truth,  I  ffiould  not  want  inftànces  of  nations  whom  com¬ 
merce  has  made  to  ilouriffi.  I  fhall  fmiffi  by  a  reflection  oh 


«  Phrt.inftit.  Lâc:  p.  ityi 

»  Cicero  pro  lege  Man'll,  n.  18.  t.5.  p,  ffi.,  Strabo,  l.y4.  p.  9»4-  . 

We  find  at  theendof’the  Second  volume  ot  a  work  in  titled  Jus  iJrœco-RonjajTi 
printed  at  Francfort  in  1596,  fame  laws  wrote  in  Greek,  and  inti  tied, 
Naval  lam  of  l he  Rhodians.  Many  authors  believe,  that,  in  effect,  thefe  laws 
are  the  ancient  text  of  thofe  which  were  made  by  the  Rhodians.  But  no  opi¬ 
nion  can  be  more  groundless,  as  it  would  be  ealy  for  me  to  demonitrute,  Were 
Hot  that  dlfcuffioa  entirely  foreign  to  our  fubjevt, 
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the  manner  in  which,  at  different  times,  the  Greeks  regard¬ 
ed  commerce. 

,  Heliod  and  Plutarch  have  obferved,  that,  in  the  ages  I 
am  now  lpeaking  of,  commerce  was  held  in  great  honour 
among!!  the  Greeks.  No  labour,  lay  thele  authors,  was 
accounted  lhameful;  no  art,  no  trade  placed  any  difference 
amongft  men  p.  This  maxim  lb  reafonable,  and  lb  ufeful 
to  Inch  a  nation  as  the  Greeks,  was  neverthelcfs  altered. 
We  fee  by  the  works  of  Xenophon,  of  Plato,  of  Ariftotle,  and 
many  other  writers  of  merit,  that,  in  their  age,  all  profef- 
lions  which  tended  to  gain  money  were  regarded  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  free  man -w  Ariftotle  maintains,  that,  in  a  well- 
ordered  Hate,  they  will  never  give  the  right  of  citizens  to 
artiians r.  Piato  will  have  a  citizen  punilhed  w7ho  Ihould 
enter  into  commerce  In  fine,  we  fee  thefe  two  philolb- 
pheis,  whole  fentiments  on  the  principles  and  maxims  of 
government  are  otherwife  fo  oppofite,  agree  in  preferring, 
that  the  lands  lliould  be  cultivated  only  by  Haves1.  It  is 
very  furprifing,  that  with  fuch  principles,  which  all  the 
Greeks  appear  to  have  imbibed,  they  Ihould  ever  have  been 
fo  intelligent  in  commerce,  and  fo  powerful  at  lea,  as  they 
are  known  to  have  been  for  feme  a^es. 

o 

iHefiod.  op.  et  dies.  v.  31 1;  Plut,  in  Solon,  p.  79.  D. 

Xenoph.œcon.  p.482.;  Plato  de  rep.  1.  2.  de  leg.  1.  8.  p  907  •  Aiift  de  rep 
1.  7.  c.  9.  1.  8.  c.  2.  1.  3.  c.  4.  ’  ‘  v' 

x  De  reP-  3-  c.  5.  P.  344-  A.  (  De  leg.  1.  3.  p.  799. 

*  Plato  de  leg.  J.  7.  p.891.;  Anft.  de  rep.  1.  7.  c.  10.  p.  437.  D. 
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Of  the  Art  Military . 

Military  expeditions  were  but  too  frequent  in  the  ages 
we  are  now  confidering,  and  there  were  then  but 
too  many  of  thofe  prince's  born  for  the  plague  oi 
'humankind,  thofe  fcourges  of  the  earth  whom  they  have 
honoured  with  the  name  of  conquerors.  I  {hall  not  enter 
into  a  detail  of  their  exploits.  We  ought  lefs  to  regard  the 
hiflory  of  their  conquefts  than  that  of  the  art-military, 
which  fhould  be  our  principal  objett.  I  {hall  comprife  under 
one  and  the  fame  article  the  Babylonians,  the  Aflyrians, 
the  Medes,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  in  regard  to  the  lew  de¬ 
tails  which  their  hiflory  furnilhes  in  thefe  ages  relating  to 
the  art-military.  On  the  contrary,  I  {hall  treat  feparately 
of  that  which  concerns  the  European  nations,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  Greeks,  becaufe  of  the  abundance  of  fadls. 

We  {hall  fee  by  the  facls  which  I  am  going  to  relate,  that, 
in  the  ages  which  make  the  object  of  this  I aft  part  of  our 
work,  they  made  war  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had 
always  done  before.  The  people  had  as  yet  but  a  very  con¬ 
fined  knowledge  of  the  military  art.  As  to  the  cruelty  and 
barbarity  with  which  I  have  fo  juftly  reproached  the  firft 
ages,  thofe  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  {hew  us  no  difference  in 
that  refpecl  :  we  fee  no  change  advantageous  to  humanity. 
The  law  of  nations  was  then  as  little  known,  and  as  often 
violated,  as  it  could  have  been  in  the  firft  ages. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Ajjyrians,  Babylonians ,  Medes ,  Syrians 7 

Egyptian!,  &c. 

IN  the  preceding  books  I  have  fhown  how  little  the  art  of 
making  war  was  underftood  in  ancient  times.  In  effect. 

We 
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W  ought  to  put  a  great  difference  between  giving  battle 
and  directing  the  operations  of  a  campaign.  The  gaining 
a  battle  formerly  depended  only  on  the  number  of  troops, 
and  on  their  courage  ;  fkill  and  capacity  had  very  little  (hare 
in  it.  But  thefe  two  qualities  are  abiolutely  necellary  in  form¬ 
ing  the  plan  of  a  campaign.  In  this  article  particularly 
conflits  the  art  of  making  war.  Thefe  principles  being  e- 
ftablilhed,  it  is  eafy  to  fhew,  that  the  military  art  had  as 

yet  made  but  little  progrefs  in  the  ages  I  am  now  fpeakim»- 
of.  0 

In  effcdt,  what  idea  can  we  form  of  the  manner  in  which 
princes  then  made  war,  when  we  fee,  that,  for  the  molt  part, 
they  took  the  field  without  preparation,  without  having  any 
formed  plan,  or  any  fixed  and  deliberate  projects?  In  thefe 
times  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm,  humour  or  chance  com¬ 
monly  determined  a  conqueror  to  fall  upon  one  country 
rather  than  on  another.  The  fcripture  furnilhes  an  example 
of  that  fort  in  the  perfon  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  This  mo¬ 
narch,  lays  Ezekiel,  flopped  in  a  place  where  two  roads  met. 
There  he  wanted  to  learn  by  divination,  on  which  fide  he 
liiould  turn  his  arms.  The  lot  having  fallen  on  Jerufalem, 
he  marched  againfl  that  city  a.  This  paflage,  which  is  not 
the  only  one  I  could  cite,  is  fufficient  to  prove  the  manner 
that  princes  undertook  and  prepared  themfelves  for  a 
war. 

The  uncertainty  which  prevailed  in  the  condudl  of  thefe 
monarchs,  appears  to  me  fo  much  the  more  furpriilng,  as 
they  drew  along  with  them  innumerable  forces.  It  was 
certainly  neceflary  to  think  of  fubfiflence  for  fo  many  thou- 
fands;  and  how  was  it  poffible  to  provide  it  when  they  took 
the  field  without  firft  determining  where  fhould  be  the  feat 
of  war?  Add  to  this,  that  there  was  a  numerous  cavalry, 
befides  an  aftonilhing  multitude  of  chariots,  in  the  armies  of 
the  princes  I  have  been  fpeaking  of. 

I  lhould  afk  alfo,  how  they  contrived  to  make  fuch  armies 
perform  their  evolutions  in  a  day  of  aclion  ?  We  do  not 
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find,  that,  in  the  ages  we  are  now  confidcring,  they  were  di¬ 
vided  into  different  bodies.  It  even  appears,  that  this  me¬ 
thod  was  unknown  to  the  Afiatics  till  the  reign  of  Cyaxares. 
Herodotus  affirms,  that  this  prince  was  the  firft  who  fepa- 
rated  the  pikes,  the  horfe,  and  the  archers  from  each  other. 
For  before  that  time,  fays  this  great  hiftorian,  all  thefe 
different  bodies  marched  confuledly  and  pell-mell  in  the 
armies  b.  Cyaxares  reigned  about  630  years  before  J.  C. 
Military  difoipline  was  therefore  known  and  introduced 
Into  the  armies  of  the  Afiatics  only  lince  that  epocha  #. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  attack  and  defence  of  places, 
that  part  of  the  military  art  was  not  then  abfolutely  un¬ 
known  in  Afia.  Many  fieges  are  mentioned  in  feripture. 
Thofe  of  Samaria,  of  Tyre,  and  of  Jerufalem,  furnifli  fome 
lights  on  the  means  which  the  Afiatics  made  ufe  of  to  fnc- 
ceedin  this  fort  of  operations.  We  fee,  that  their  ordinary 
manner  of  attacking  a  place  confided  in  furrounding  it 
with  trenches  and  walls,  (oclofely  that  none  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  could  go  outc.  After  that,  they  brought  up  the  bat¬ 
tering-rams  d  to  beat  down  the  gates  or  the  walls.  When 
the  breach  was  judged  confiderable  enough,  they  attempted 
the  aflault.  To  favour  and  facilitate  that  manœuvre, 
they  raifed  terraffes  e  which  they  lined  with  archers,  or 
ilingers,  who  drove  the  befieged  from  the  breach.  They  al¬ 
io  employed  the  fap  f  to  throw  dowm  the  walls  of  the  place. 
Such  was  the  manner  of  taking  places  befieged  in  the  ages 
I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  and  inch  it  had  almoft  always  been 
before. 

1 

11  L.  1.  n.  1 03. 

*  In  this  general  propofitjon  we  mu  ft  except  the  Hebrews.  In  the  time  of 
3Mofes,  they  were  divided  into  tribes,  which  formed  each  a  ieparate  troop  with 
its  particular  ftandard.  Accordingly  we  fee,  that  the  army  of  David  was  di¬ 
vided  into  bodies  confifting  of  one  hundred  men,  and  of  one  thoufand  men. 
It  was  alfo  formed  in  three  principal  divifions,  each  commanded  by  a  general 
officer,  having  under  him  tribunes  and  centurions.  2  Sam.  c.  18.  v.  1.2. 
tk  4. 

c  Id.  c.  23.  v.  15.;  2  Kings,  c.  24.  v.  ic. 

d  Ezekiel,  c.  4.  v.  2.  c.  21.  v.  22.  c.  26.  v.  9. 

t  Id.  c.  4.  v.  2.  c.  21.  v.  22.  c.  26.  v.  8.  f  2  Sam,  c.  20.  v.  15. 

,  ,  As' 
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As  to  the  defence  of  thefe  fame  places,  it  confided  in 
the  drength  and  thicknefs  of  the  walls,  in  the  breadth  of 
the  ditch  that  funounded  them,  in  the  height  of  the  towers, 
and  in  the  various  machines  which  were  employed  in  dart¬ 
ing  of  long  arrows,  and  hurling  huge  malles  of  done  tr. 
Ihefe  means  were  then  lufficient  to  enable  a  place  to  hold 
out  a  long  time.  Ihe  liege  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
la  id  ed  thirteen  years'1,  and  that  of  Azoth  by  Pfammetichus 
twenty-nine  *.  Thefe  fads  have  nothing  in  them  abfolute- 
3y  incredible,  if  we  refled,  that  the  fituation  of  a  place  aided 
by  iome  works  formerly  rendered  it  impregnable.  Befides, 
we  ought  to  look  upon  the  fleges  of  Tyre  and  Azoth  only  as 
mere  blockades.  That  was  the  only  method  they  could 
employ  to  conquer  fuch  cities  as  thefe.  They  were  to  be 
reduced  by  famine,  and  it  was  not  eafy  to  do  fo.  In  effed, 
we  have  already  feen  in  the  preceding  books,  that  molt  of 
the  great  cities  had  formerly  a  certain  fpace  of  land  for  til¬ 
lage  inclofed  within  their  walls 

furthermore,  although  there  were  then  places  fortified, 
and  capable  of  bolding  out  a  long  time,  it  is  certain  they 
mull  have  been  few  in  number,  or  if  there  were  many  in  a 
date,  it  is  certain,  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  make  the 
proper  life  of  them.  In  effed,  the  greatelf  advantage  that 
can  be  drawn  from  fortified  places,  is  to  flop  the  progrefs  of 
a  vidorious  enemy.  Neverthelefs,  in  the  ages  I  am  now 
fp  aking  of,  one  fingle  battle  always  decided  the  fate  of  a 
kingdom.  We  fee  no  army  recover  itfelf  or  rally  after  a 
firfa  defeat.  All  the  wars  were  then,  as  formerly,  decided  in 
a  fingle  campaign.  The  gain  of  a  battle  infallibly  drew  on 
the  conqueff  of  a  whole  kingdom. 

In  general,  the  people  of  Afia  do  not  appear  to  have  car¬ 
ried  very  far  the  knowledge  of  the  art-military.  We  do 
mot  fee,  that  they  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  polls  ;  to 
feize  opportunely  a  favourable  poiition;  to  draw  the  war  in- 

K  2  Chron.  c.  26.  v.  9.  1 5. 

h  Jof.  anriq.  1.  10.  c.  u.  fab.  fin.  advert.  Appion.  1.  t.  c  ~ 

Jflerod.  1.  2.n.  157.  *  Supra,  b.  2.  c.  1.  r’.  55.’ 
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to  a  country  naturally  defenfible;  to  make  ufe  of  defiles, 
either  to  furprife  or  harafs  an  enemy  in  his  march,  or  for  le- 
curity  againfl  his  attacks;  to  lay  artful  ambufcades;  to  prolong 
a  campaign  with  addrefs  ;  to  avoid  coming  to  a  decifive  adion 
with  an  enemy  fuperior  in  force;  to  reduce  him  at  length  to 
con  fume  himfelf  through  fcarcity  of  proviiions  and  forage. 
Neither  do  we  fee,  that  thefe  people  were  either  very  fkil- 
ful  or, very  attentive  to  take  advantage  of  the  difpofition  ol 
the  ground,  to  cliufe  places  where  they  might  fupport  their 
right  or  left  by  rivers,  morales,  or  heights,  to  prevent  their 
being  furrounded.  They  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  engaging  a  large  army  with  one  iefs  numerous  3.  No 
mention  is  made  of  thefe  refources  in  the  wars  of  the 
Afiatics.  It  appears,  that  marches,  counter-marches,  and, 
in  fine,  many  other  military  manœuvres  were  always  un¬ 
known  amongft  them. 

I  fliall  fay  only  a  word  of  the  ordinary  confequences  of 
vidfory  amongft  the  people  of  Aha.  I  have  laid  enough  in 
the  fir  ft  and  fécond  parts  of  this  work,  of  the  excelles  which, 
the  conquerors  were  originally  âccümftomed  to.  It  was 
ft  ill  the  fame  thing  in  the  ages  we  are  now  going  through. 
Their  hiftory  in  that  refped  is  one  continued  fcene  of  the 
inofl  horrible  barbarities;  and  all  I  have  laid  of  the  firft  ages 
avrees  but  too  well  with  thole  we  are  now  employed  upon. 
I  need  not  therefore,  I  think,  take  the  trouble  of  retouching 
that  frightful  pidure.  I  fliall  remark  one  cuftom,  of  which 
we  meet  many  examples  in  fcripture  ;  a  ciufom  as  barba¬ 
rous,  and  as  contrary  to  the  laws  oi  nations,  as  the  ciuelties 
with  which  the  firff  conquerors  always  iullied  their  vidories. 
We  fee  the  kings  of  AfFyria  and  of  Chaldea,  not  content 
with  having  carried  defolation  and  havock  into  the  countries 
they  had  fubjeded,  carry  away  all  the  inhabitants  whom  the 
fword  had  fpared,  and  tranfport  them  into  far  diftant 
countries  Thefe  conquerors,  if  we  may  fay  lo,  regarded 
men  as  productions  of  the  earth,  which  they  might  indiffe¬ 
rently  tranfplant  from  one  climate  to  another. 

3  Rollin,  hill.  anc.  t.  2.  p.  419. 

?  3  Kings,  c.  17,  v.  6.  c.  24,  v.  16.  c.  25,  v.  11.] 
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I  fliall  alio  make  another  reflexion  upon  this  fubjeft.  Af¬ 
ter  the  fa<fls  which  my  readers  have  feen,  we  lhould  be  led 
to  believe  that  the  earth  mult  formerly  have  been  much 
ieis  peopled  than  it  is  at  prefent.  In  ancient  times  the 
people  were  almofl  continually  in  arms.  Perpetual  wars, 
J  carnage,  and  the  total  definition  of  cities,  were 

the  ordinary  confequences  of  vitory.  We  have  feen 
pi  oois  ol  it  in  the  fate  which  befel  Ninevehu,  Samaria  °, 
and  Jerufalem  <3,  without  fpeaking  of  many  other 
examples  which  I  might  cite.  A  country  conquered  then, 
was  infallibly  a  country  ruined  and  deflroyed.  Even  a  con- 
fideiubie  time  mull  have  palled  before  it  could  recover; 
fince  the  conqueror,  as  I  have  juft  faid,  carried  into  cap¬ 
tivity,  all  that  might  have  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  foldier  ; 
and  how  many  families  mull  there  not  have  perifhed  in 
thefe  forced  and  cruel  tranfmigrations?  The  manner  in 
which  they  then  made  war,  could  not  therefore  fail  to 
fweep  from  the  earth  the  greateff  part  of  its  inhabitants. 
Aha  in  particular,  the  perpetual  theatre  of  horrors  and  de¬ 
valuations,  lhould  very  loon  have  found  herfelf  abfolutely 
delert  and  uninhabited.  Neverthelefs,  the  fadls  related  by 
ancient  hilfonans  attefl,  that  this  part  of  the  world  was  in¬ 
finitely  populous,  even  a  few  ages  after  thofe  we  are  now 

gnmg  through.  It  is,  I  own,  a  problem  which  I  cannot' 
eaiily  folve. 


C  II  A  P.  II. 


Of  the  Creeks , 


TN  }']€  exatmnation  we  are  going  to  make  of  die  Hate 
of  the  art-military  amongft  the  Greeks,  in  the  age* 


#  fv  Co  t4f  V*  T4>  rdlt‘  of  thc  Srptuagint;  Nahum,  c.  2.  v.  8.  io. 

*;  tV-  Din  T'n  ‘  2‘  V-  H’  1  V  ;  ?2<*icl  c-  ^  v.  3-  &c.  ;  Herod.  L  l 

Synccll’p.2!  o.  *  P'  AZ”  StIao°^  ,6*  1^*  I07i-  ;  Alex,  polyhift.  apud 

*  I  K  c-  }  7-  v.  6.  Hofea,  c.  14.  v.  1 .  ;  Micah,  c.  1.  v.  6. 

te  ‘Hpra,  b.  4.  c.  2.  p.  ijz.  1  2  Kmgs  c,  2 v.  9.  &e, 
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now  in  queftion,  I  (hall  enter  into  no  detail  of  the  wars 
they  might  have  had  amongft  themfelves.  That  objedl 
is  not  worth  the  while.  The  hiftory  of  military  events 
which  then  happened  in  Greece,  is  neither  very  inftrudlive 
nor  very  interefting.  I  lhall  therefore  content  myfelf  with 
fpeaking,  firfh  of  the  cuftoms  which  were  common  in  ge¬ 
neral  to  all  the  Greek  nation,  and  then  of  the  pradtices 
which  may  be  affirmed  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Spar¬ 
tans  and  to  the  Athenians.  Thefe  two  were  without  con¬ 
tradiction  the  firft,  and  even  the  only  people,  who,  in  the 
ages  we  are  now  employed  on,  had  made  lome  progrefs 
in  the  military  art.  I  need  no  other  proofs  of  it  than 
the  fuperiority  which  Sparta  and  Athens  fo  long  enjoyed 
over  all  the  other  cities  of  Greece.  I  do  not,  moreover, 
pretend  to  enter  into  any  great  details  upon  all  the  objects 
[  have  indicated.  As  to  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  in  par¬ 
ticular,  I  do  not  think  there  is  occafion  to  dwell  long  upon 
their  difeipline  and  military  cuftoms,  thefe  objedts  being 
the  beft  known  and  the  moft  familiar. 


ARTICLE  I. 

Of  the  military  practices  common  to  all  the  people  of 

Greece . 

T I J Hen  I  fpoke  of  the  military  difeipline  of  the  Greeks 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  I  laid,  that  we  did 
not  fee  very  clearly  in  what  manner  they  then  levied 
troops.  We  can  fpeak  more  affirmatively  upon  this  fubjedt 
in  the  ages  we  are  now  going  through.  We  know,  that  at 
Lacedæmon,  for  example,  all  the  citizens  were  obliged  to 
bear  arms  from  the  age  of  thirty  years  to  that  of  iixty1. 
It  was  the  fame  thing  at  Athens.  All  the  young  Atheni¬ 
ans  caufed  themfelves  to  be  inrolled  in  a  public  regifter  at 
the  age  of  i8  years,  and  engaged  themfelves,  by  a  folemti 


*  Potter  archeolog,  1.  3.  c;  % 
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oath,  to  ferve  the  republic.  That  aft  obliged  them  to  march 
on  all  occafions  that  prefented  till  the  age  of  iixty  years  f. 
We  may  conjcfture  that  this  ulage  had  equally  place  in  all 
the  other  Hates  of  Greece,  who,  in  all  probability,  obicr- 
ved  in  that  refpeft  the  lame  difcipline  as  Sparta  and  A- 
thens.  Let  us  alio  oblerve,  that  amongfl  all  thefe  people 
deferrers  were  punilhed  with  death  %  and  thole  branded 
with  infamy,  who  in  battle  had  abandoned  their  buck¬ 
ler  u. 

In  the  earlieft  times  of  Greece,  the  foldiers  made  war  at 
their  own  expenle  x,  and  we  ought  not  to  wonder  at  it. 
Wars  of  ambition  were  as  yet  unknown.  They  took  arms 
only  to  defend  themfelves  when  attacked,  and  in  hopes  of 
plunder.  All  wars  therefore  were  then  either  uieful  or  ne- 
ceflaty,  and  every  individual  perfonally  interefled.  Armies, 
belides,  went  but  a  very  little  diftance  from  the  diftrift 
where  the  troops  which  compoied  them  had  been  railed  ; 
and  they  did  not  fail  to  return  to  it  at  the  end  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  The  foldier  therefore  could  eafily  provide  for  his 
iu  Widen  ce.  The  war  of  Troy  excepted,  many  ages  palled 
before  the  Greeks  thought  of  carrying  their  arms  out  cf 
their  own  country,  and  till  that  time  their  troops  were  in 
ufe  to  -demand  pay  ;  for,  even  in  the  expedition  againft 
Troy,  the  bait  of  a  rich  booty  made  an  ample  recorn - 
penfe. 

The  ambition  of  the  Greeks  having  increafed  with  their 
power,  they  wanted  at  length  to  take  part  in  the  events  of 
other  countries.  Different  circumftances  engaged  them  in 
procefs  of  time  often  to  tranfport  their  troops  out  of  their 
own  territories.  Then  the  Hate  was  obliged  to  furnilh  par¬ 
ticular  lupplies  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  armies  which  they 
fent  into  diftant  countries.  Although  hiflcry  does  not  ex- 
prefsly  fay,  that  Sparta  gave  pay  to  thofe  of  her  inhabi¬ 
tants  whom  Ihe  fent  into  Alia,  yet  it  may  be  conjeftured 


f  Potter  archeolog  1.  3.  c.  2.  1  Lucian,  innavig.  n.  33.  t.  3.  p.  270. 

u  See  Plut,  in  Pelop,  p.  278.  B.  ;  S.  Empiric.  Pyrrhon.  Hyppot.  1.  3.  c.24. 
p.  1S1. 

*  See  part  2.  b.  5.  chap  3. 
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that  the  public  treafure  contributed  to  their  maintenance. 
It  is  laid,  that  Lyfander  caufed  to  be  augmented  the  pay 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  who  ferved  in  the  galleys,  which 
that  general  conduced  to  the  younger  Cyrus  y.  This  fad 
authorifes  us  to  think,  that  the  troops  of  Sparta  were  then 
In  the  ufe  of  receiving  pay. 

Till  the  time  of  Pericles,  the  foldiers  at  Athens  had  fer¬ 
ved  the  republic  gratuitoufly  ;  but  under  his  government, 
the  war  being  carried  on  at  a  didance,  in  the  Cherfonefus, 
in  Thrace,  in  the  illands,  in  Ionia,  &c,  for  many  months 
together,  the  republic  was  obliged  to  provide  fubddence  for 
citizens  fo  long  abfent  from  their  country,  and,  of  confe- 
quence,  unable  to  procure  the  means  of  life.  For  the  inha* 
bitants  of  Attica  were  for  the  mod  part  artifans,  and  fub- 
fifted  only  by  their  labour  and  their  induftry.  The  pay 
which  the  republic  gave  her  troops  was  dated  at  two  oboli 
a-day  to  a  foot-foldier,  and  one  drachma  to  a  trooper  *. 
It  is  thus  that  ambition,  in  procefs  of  time,  condrained  the 
Greeks  to  keep  foldiers  in  pay  which  they  had  not  origi¬ 
nally  done.  The  fads  we  have  jud  feen,  are,  it  is  true, 
poderior  to  the  ages  which  clofe  this  third  and  lad  part  of 
our  work,  i  have  notwkhdanding  thought  this  digreflion 
neceffary  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  military  difcipline 
of  the  Greeks,  I  return  to  the  epocha  which  ought  at  prê¬ 
tent  to  occupy  us. 

1  have,  Paid  in  the  preceding  volume,  that,  according  to 
all  appearance,  the  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  times,  were  not 
very  expert  in  the  art  of  handling  their  arms3.  I  lhall 
add,  that  it  mud  have  been  dill  the  fame  in  the  ages  we 
are  now  going  through.  We  know,  in  effed,  that  there 
never  were  any  fencing-maders  amongd  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians1*;  and  as  for  the  Athenians,  they  only  introduced 
that  profedion  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war  c. 
Would  not  this  fad  lead  us  to  think  that  the  Greeks  were 

y  Plut.  in.  Lyfand.  p.  435.  B. 

2  Potter  archeol.  Î.  3.  c.  2.  p.  432. 

a  See  part  2. book  5.  c.  3.  b  Plato  in  Laches,  p.432.  483. 

G  îbid,  Seç  the  pgtes  pfM,  D  acier  upon  this  dialogue,  p.  338. 
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not  in  life  to  exercife  their  troops  in  arms  *  arid  that,  in 
this  refpedt,  there  was  neither  rule  nor  difcipline  amongft 
thefe  people,  every  one  being  permitted  to  follow  his  own 
ideas  and  particular  views? 

As  to  marches,  incarapments,  evolutions,  and  other  mi¬ 
litary  operations,  it  is  not  polTible  to  ipeak  of  them.  We 
have  nothing  that  can  indicate  whether  the  Greeks,  in  the 
times  I  fpeak  of,  had  any  fixed  principles,  any  confiant 
find  uniform  maxims  upon  thefe  articles.  I  Ihould  think  in 
general,  that  thefe  people  had  not  as  yet  made  any  great 
progrefs  in  tallies.  That  fcience  began  very  late  to  receive 
clearncfs  and  form. 

I  have  proved  elfewhere,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
War,  there  was  no  cavalry,  properly  fo  called,  in  the  Grecian 
armies^.  The  ages  here  in  queflion  offer  a  remarkable 
difference  in  this  refpedl.  in  them  we  fee  the  Greeks  make 
ufe  of  cavalry,  and  have  bodies  of  them  in  their  armies. 
It  might  perhaps  be  interefling  to  fix  the  epocha  of  this 
change,  and  make  known  the  authors  of  it;  but  it  is  not 
pofifible,  on  this  article,  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the  read¬ 
er.  We  are  absolutely  ignorant  by  whom  and  at  what  time 
cavalry  was  introduced  into  Greece.  All  we  can  fay  of  it 
Is,  that  the  firit  war  of  Meficne,  whole  epocha  falls  about 
the  year  743  before  J.  C.  is  the  firfl  occafion  where  hiftory 
makes  mention  of  cavalry  in  the  Grecian  armies0.  There 
were  of  them  in  the  army  of  the  Mefienians,  and  in  that  of 
the  Lacedaemonians.  Apparently  this  eflablifhment  muff 
have  been  pretty  recent  ;  for,  befides  that  this  cavalry  was 
few  in  number,  it  was  otherwile  fo  bad  as  to  be  fcarce  of 
any  ufe.  P  au  fan  i  as  remarks  on  this  lubjedl,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Pcloponnefus  knew  not  as  vet  the  art  of  wdl-ma- 
naging  a  horfe  r.  We  may  therefore  fuppofe,  without  gi¬ 
ving  too  much  to  conjecture,  that  the  introdudlion  of  ca¬ 
valry  into  the  Grecian  armies  did  not  greatly  precede  the 
firfl  war  of  Mefiene. 

d  See  part  2.  boo1:  5.  c.  3. 

r  See  Acad. des  irfaip.  f.  7.  m. p.298.  327*  f  L. /i.  c.  2. p.  3:6. 
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The  Greeks,  moreover,  had  always  very  few  cavalry» 
Not  that  thefe  people  did  not  make  great  account  of  them. 
We  lee,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  valued  them  highly  ; 
hut  the  loil  of  Greece,  generally  fpeaking  dry  and  bar¬ 
ren,  was  never  favourable  for  horfes.  The  foil  ofThefialy 
alone  was  fit  for  breeding  and  keeping  horfes  ;  they  de¬ 
generated  every  where  elfe  *.  It  is  not  poifible  to  doubt  of 
this,  when  we  fee  that  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  at 
that  of  Platea,  the  Greeks  had  no  cavalry,  becaule  Thei- 
ialy  was  then  in  the  power  of  the  Perfians h.  The  Greci¬ 
an  army  was,  notwithPanding,  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
land  Prong  at  the  battle  of  Platea.  The  maintenance  of  a 
body  of  Thefialian  cavalry  was  befides  fo  expenfive,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  Grecian  cities  were  not  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  fupport  it.  Accordingly  whoever  anciently  could 
maintain  horfes,  was  held  amongp  the  Greeks  in  the  higheP 
conPderation  5. 

Let  us  remark,  while  we  are  on  the  fubjedl  of  cavalry, 
that  no  nation  of  antiquity  knew  the  life  of  either  faddles 
or  Pirrups.  No  mention  is  made  of  them  in  ancient  wri¬ 
ters.  Education,  exercife,  and  ufe  had  taught  the  horfe- 
men  of  thofe  times  to  do  without  thofe  helps.  They  knew 
how  to  fpring  lightly  on  horfeback,  and  keep  their  feat  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  either  Paddle  or  Pirrups.  Thofe  who  through 
age  or  weaknefs  had  not  the  fame  agility,  took  the  af- 
PPance  of  another  ;  or  elfe  they  took  the  advantage  of  a 
great  Pone,  or  fome  other  elevation,  to  mount  on  horfe- 
back  k.  Thele  cuPoms  do  little  honour  to  the  geni- 
us  and  fagacity  of  the  ancients.  We  cannot  fee  with¬ 
out  aponiihment,  how  little  induPrious  they  were  to  pro¬ 
cure  themfelves  certain  conveniencies  which  we  can  hardly 
comprehend  it  poifible  ever  to  have  done  without.  Let  us 
now  fay  a  little  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  places  amongP 
the  Greeks. 

8  See  Acad,  des  infcript.  t.  7.  m.  p.  330. 

h  Herod.  1.  6.  n.  112.  1  9.  n.  128. 

*  An  ft.  de  rep.  1.  4.  cap.  3.  t.  2.  p.  365.  B. 

k  See  Pottefi  afeheolog.l  3.  cap.  2.  p.  4 35. 
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1  iiis  part  of  the  military  fcience  was  jftill  little  known 
in  Greece  in  the  ages  which  employ  us  at  prefent.  In  the 
war  which  the  Lacedaemonians  declared  againfl  the  Meffe- 
nians,  we  fee  the  city  of  Ithome  lu  (Lain  a  liege  of  19  years, 
Jefs  by  the  ftrength  of  its  fortifications  than  through  the 
ignorance  of  the  befiegers.  The  defence  of  that  place 
confined  iolely  in  its  pofition.  It  is  leated  upon  a  moun^ 
tain  of  confiderable  height  and  fufficiently  fteep  >,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  approaches  to  it  very  difficult  to  people  of  fo  little 
experience  in  the  art  of  befieging  towns  as  the  Greeks  of 
thofe  times.  It  is  thus  that  many  places  were  able,  even 
before  they  had  invented  any  kind  of  fortifications,  to  fuf- 
tain  very  long  fieges.  Ariftotle  tells  us  alfo,  that  the  ancient 
cities  of  Greece  were  built  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  although 
they  were  not  furrounded  by  walls,  they  were  neverthelefs 
able  to  defend  themfelves  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  con- 
ftrudion.  All  the  ftreets  were  fo  narrow  and  fo  full  of 
windings,  that  they  could,  with  a  {'mall  force,  eafily  flop  an 
enemy  at  every  ftep,  and  crulh  him  from  the  tops  of  the  hou¬ 
les  Neither  is  Ariftotle  the  only  writer  of  antiquity  who 
has  fpoke  of  this  fad  »,  We  even  find  examples  of  it  a- 
mongft  other  nations  befides  the  Greeks  *>. 

I  do  not  at  prefent  fee  any  other  objeds  to  indicate,  on 
the  ftate  of  the  art-military  in  Greece.  I  ihall  only  re¬ 
mark  one  pradice  which  we  cannot  enough  commend.  It 
was  the  cuftom,  after  a  battle,  to  aflemble  the  army,  to 
adjudge  openly,  and  in  prefence  of  all  the  troops,  the  prize 
of  valour  to  him  who  ihould  be  thought  to  have  deforced 
it  p.  It  were  fuperfluous  to  take  up  time  with  (hewing  the 
effied  which  fuch  a  cuftom  muft  have  had  amongfl  a  peo¬ 
ple  fo  greedy  of  glory  and  diftindion  as  were  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

We  have  feen  elfewhere  what  were  the  laws  of  war  a- 

*  Pau f.  Î. 4.  c.  9.  ;  Strabo,  1.8  p.  55b. 

p>  De  rep.  1.  7.  c.  n.  11  See  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  3*1. 

0  See  le  Rec.  des  voyages  de  la  compagnie  des  Indes  Hollandoife,  t.  4. 

P-  53-  &  54- 

r  Sec  IleroJ.  1.  8.  n.  123  ;  DioJ  fngm.  t,  2.p.  637.  n.  10. 
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xnongft  thofe  people  in  the  heroic  times'!.  They  were 
not  lefs  barbarous  in  the  ages  that  now  employ  us.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  taken  city  were  immediately  reduced  to 
flavery,’  and  the  place  entirely  dehroyed.  I  think  that 
this  fpirit  of  cruelty  may  be  attributed  to  the  political  con- 
ftitution  of  Greece,  where  the  republican  government  ru¬ 
led,  and  was  preferred  to  all  others.  In  effect*  it  appears 
to  me,  by  hiftorical  proofs,  that,  generally  freaking,  the 
confequences  of  a  victory  were  always  more  cruel  in  repu¬ 
blics  than  in  monarchical  liâtes.  It  is  even  eafy  to  explain 
the  reafon  of  it.  Wars  undertaken  by  monarchs  are  ufual- 
ly  regarded  as  perfonal,  of  fovereign  againft  fovereign. 
The  fubjedts  are  fcarce  ever  a&uated  by  motives  of  private 
vengeance*  Thence  comes  in  part,  that  humanity  which 
takes  place  after  victory,  and  the  good  treatment  which 
prifoners  now  meet  with  amongft  molt  of  lIic  European 
nations.  It  mull  be  otherwife  in  republics.  Guided  by 
other  principles  and  other  interdis  than  monarchical  hates, 
the  wars  they  undertake  are  almolt  always  national.  Eve-^ 
ry  member  of  the  hate  takes  a  lively  and  perfonal  concern 
in  it,  and  in  battle  is  neceharily  (Emulated  by  particular 
animolity.  Hence  their  victories  mult  be  attended  with 
excelles  unknown  in  the  wars  of  monarchs  ;  and  this  we  fee 
to  have  happened  in  all  thofe  of  the  Greeks.  1  hefe  peo¬ 
ple,  in  the  times  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  were  divided  into 
an  infinity  of  little  republics  ;  all  the  members  of  which 
had  a  jealous  and  perfonal  hatred,  from  which  they  recipro¬ 
cally  fought  to  ruin  and  dehroy  each  other 

After  this  general  view  of  the  hate  of  the  art-military 
amongh  the  Greeks  in  the  ages  which  now  employ  us, 
we  muh  fay  a  Word  or  two  upon  the  difcipline  peculiar  to 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  to  the  Athenians. .  Antiquity  gives 
to  Lycurgus  the  honour  ot  all  the  regulations  relating  to 
war  amongh  the  Lacedaemonians.  Wc  are  therefore  ena^ 
bled  to  judge  of  the  fkiil  of  thefe  people  in  the  art-mili¬ 
tary.  It  is  not  altogether  the  fame  with  the  Athenians. 


s  See  part  2.  baok  5.  c.  3. 
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Their  progrefs  in  this  refpedt  was  much  flower.  They  be¬ 
gan  to  form  themfelves  to  the  fcience  of  war,  but  a  ihort 
time  before  the  irruption  of  the  Perfians  into  Greece. 
Neverthelefs,  that  I  might  leave  nothing  to  defire  upon 
this  article,  I  have  thought  proper  to  anticipate  the  times 
a  little,  and  give  an  idea  of  the  difcipline  and  military 
capacity  of  the  Athenians. 


ARTICLE  II. 

Of  the  military  difcipline  of  the  Lacedemonians * 

WE  ought  to  regard  the  Lacedaemonians  as  having  been, 
of  all  the  people  of  Greece,  thofe  who  podeffed  the 
military  fcience  in  the  mod:  eminent  degree.  All  the 
laws  of  Sparta,  and  all  the  elfablifhments  of  Lycurgus, 
tended  to  make  as  many  foldiers  as  they  reckoned  citizens  in 
the  republic.  War  was  in  fonie  fort  the  only  objed  regard¬ 
ed  at  Sparta  in  the  education  of  their  youth  «■.  After  this 
reflection,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  unrivalled  in  Greece,  for  experience,  capacity,  and 
exadnefs  of  military  difcipline.  To  thefe  qualities  they 
owed  their  fuccefs  and  their  fuperiority. 

Amongfl  the  Spartans,  as  amongfh  the  other  people  of 
Greece,  the  principal  flrength  of  the  armies  confided 
in  infantry.  It  was  divided,  let  the  term  be  allowed  me, 
into  a  certain  number  of  regiments,  compofed  each  of 
four  battalions.  The  battalion  confided  of  128  men,  and 
was  divided  into  four  companies  of  32  men  each  f.  All 
thefe  bodies  were  commanded  by  officers  of  fubordinate 
ranks  and  employments  ».  One  of  the  tw6  kings  of  Spar¬ 
ta  was  always  placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies». 

The  arms  of  the  Lacedaemonians  confided  in  great  buck- 

r  See  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  f  Thucyd.  1.  5.  n.  68.  * 

*  Id.  1.  5.  n.  66.  ;  Xenopli.  de  republ.  Laced,  p.  399. 

0  Herod.  1.  5.  n.  75.;  Thucyj.  1.  5.  n.  66.;  Xenoph.  de  republ.  Laced, 
p  401.  &  493, 
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lers,  lances,  half-pikes,  and  very  Ihort  fwords x.  They 
had  alfo,  if  we  may  call  it  fo,  a  fort  of  uniform  for  the 
Lacedaemonian  troops.  All  the  authors  of  antiquity  agree 
that  they  were  constantly  clothed  in  red.  The  choice  of 
that  colour  was  founded  upon  two  motives.  They  intended 
both  that  the  foldiers  might  the  Ids  perceive  the  lois 
of  blood,  and  to  hide  from  the  enemy  the  knowledge 
of  the  wounds  they  had  madey. 

Flutes  were  the  military  inftruments  of  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians.  They  went  always  to  battle  to  the  lound  of  that 
inflrument,  in  order,  fays  Thucydides,  ^that  marching  at  an 
equal  pace,  and  as  it  were  in  cadence,  they  might  be 
the  lefs  expofed  to  break  their  ranks.  This  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ohjeà  of  the  military  difcipline  of  tlieie  people  z. 
All  their  principles,  all  their  tadlic  rules,  and  all  their 
military  precepts,  tended  to  prevent  the  troops  from  ever 
being  broken  or  difperfed.  They  had  provided  for  and 
obviated  every  event  which  might  expofe  them  to  this 
danger.  In  this  view  the  Lacedæmonians  were  forbid  to 
ftrip  the  dead  in  battle3.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
their  maxim  of  never  purfuing  too  ardently  a  flying  enemy. 
The  Lacedæmonians  were  very  fenfible  of  the  hazards  they 
might  incur  on  fuch  an  occafion.  They  wifely  preferred 
moderation  and  caution  to  the  advantage  of  killing  fome 
men  the  more  b.  It  even  often  happened,  that  their  ene¬ 
mies  having  learned,  that  all  who  refilled  were  put  to 
the  fword,  and  that  the  runaways  only  were  pardoned, 
preferred  flight  to  refiftancéc. 

We  ought  alfo  to  bellow  great  praifes  on  the  maxim 
which  Lycurgus  had  endeavoured  to  inculcate  with  his 

x  Pliit.  In  Lycurg.  p.  51.  F. 

t  Xenoph.  de  rep.  Laced,  p.  399.  ;  Tînt,  inftit.  Lac.  p.  238.  F.  ;  ÆUan. 
wr.  hi  ft.  1.  6.  c.  6.  ;  Val.  Max.  1.  2.  c.  6.  ;  Suidas,  t.  3.  p.  639. 

2  L.  5-  n.  70.  ;  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  53.  E.  ;  Pauf.  1.  3.  c.  1 7<  p.  251.  1.  4- 
c.  8.  p.  302.  ;  Lucian,  de  faltat.  n.  10. 

3  Ælian.  var. Lift.  1.  6.  c.  6.  ;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  228.  F. 

*>  Pauf.  1.  4.  c.  8.  p.  sco.;  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  54-  A. 

?  Plut.  ibid. 

people. 
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people.  He  forbade  them  to  make  war  too  often  with  the 
lame  enemies,  for  fear  of  inllrudling  them,  by  laying  them 
under  the  frequent  neceflity  of  defending  themfelves  ». 
I  lieie  lads  are,  I  think,  fufficient  to  prove  how  greatly  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  fludied  the  military  art,  and  the  pro- 
grefs  they  had  made  in  it. 

It  muff  appear  very  aflonilhing,  that  a  people,  whofe 
greatnels  of  foul,  and  whole  prudence  we  cannot  too  much 
commend,  lhould  ha\e  been  lo  lubjeél  to  fuperftition 
as  were  the  Lacedaemonians.  They  were  fwayed  by  this 
weaknefs  to  luch  a  degree,  as  to  make  them  rifk  the  fafe- 
ty  of  their  country.  Hiilory  has  preferved  us  one  very 
memorable  example.  From  motives  unknown  to  us  an 
this  day,  the  Lacedaemonians  durft  not  take  the  field  be¬ 
fore  the  day  of  the  full  moon.  At  the  time  that  the  Per¬ 
sians,  with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  were  on  the  point  of 
invading  Greece,  the  Athenians,  whom  the  florm  firft 
threatened,  difpatched  meflengers  in  great  hade  to  Spar¬ 
ta,  demanding  fuccours.  The  anfwer  they  got  in  fo  cri¬ 
tical  a  conjun&ure  was,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  could  not: 
march  for  fome  time,  becaufe  their  religion  did  not  allow 
them  to  take  the  field  before  the  full  moon  *. 

The  Lacedaemonians  are  liable  to  a  reproach  hill  more 
fbameful,  and  more  eflential.  They  were  no  way  fcru- 
pulous  on  the  article  of  probity.  All  means  by  which  they 
might  triumph,  appeared  to  them  good  and  lawful.  Perfidy 
and  breach  of  faith  coh  them  nothing  f.  They  arc  alfo 
acculed  of  being  the  firlf  of  all  known  nations,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  corrupt  with  money  the  fidelity  of  the  enemies 
generals,  and  rendering,  fo  to  fpeak,  their  victories  ve¬ 
nal  *.  In  this  refpedf,  the  Lacedaemonians  followed  their 
prevailing  take.  Thefe  people,  in  general,  made  greac 
account  of  cunning  and  of  fraud.  We  know,  that  theft 
was  not  only  tolerated,  but  even  in  fome  fort  authoriled 

d  Plut.  in.  Lycurg.  p.  47.  D.  Apophthegm,  p.  189.  F.  See  what  the  Czar 
Peter  I.  Paid  on  the  war  waged  on  him  by  Charles  XII.  Hift.  de  Charles  XII. 
par  Voltaire,  ).  i.fub.fin. 

*  Herod.  1.  6.  n.  106.  ;  Strabo,  1. 9.  p.  611.  ;  Pauf.  1.  1.  c.  28. 1.  3.  ç.  5. 

*  See  Herod,  i.  6.  n.  79.  *  Paufan.  1.  4.  c.  17.  n.  321. 
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by  the  laws  of  Sparta  h.  This  principle  had  influence  even 
in  the  affairs  of  the  ft  ate.  When  the  Lacedaemonians 
owed  a  vidory  to  the  fubtilty  and  addrefs  of  their  generals, 
they  facrificed  an  ox;  but  when  they  thought  it  due  only 
to  their  courage  and  the  force  of  their  arms,  they  content¬ 
ed  themfelves  with  facriflcing  a  cock  L  The  intention  of 
the  Lacedæmonians  in  thispradice,  which  appears  ridicu¬ 
lous,  was  to  accuflom  their  generals  to  employ  cunning 
more  willingly  than  open  force  k. 

To  thisfuccind  account  I  have  thought  proper  to  confine 
what  I  had  to  fay  of  the  military  difcipline  of  the  Spartans. 
Thole  who  fliall  defire  to  know  more  of  the  marches,  evo¬ 
lutions,  military  ranks,  and  order  of  incampment  of  thefe 
people,  may  confult  the  treatife  of  Xenophon,  intitled^ 
Of  the  republic  of  the  Lacedæmonians . 

ARTICLE  III. 

Of  the  military  difcipline  of  the  Athenians , 

T  Have  already  ihown  the  reafons  that  do  not  permit  us 
*  to  enter  into  any  great  details  upon  the  military  di- 
'  icipline  of  the  Athenians.  It  muft  be  granted,  be  ft  des,  that 
we  have  but  few  lights  upon  this  objed  now  remaining,  ei¬ 
ther,  that  time  has  robbed  us  of  thole  of  the  ancient  authors 
who  might  have  inftruded  us  in  k,  or,  which  appears  to  me 
inoft  probable,  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  refped 
which  deferved  to  be  particularly  trail  knitted  to  pofterity. 
'  The  Athenians,  in  effed,  did  not  yield  to  the  Lacedæ¬ 
monians  in  bravery  ;  but  I  think  they  were  inferior  to  them 
for  fkill  and  capacity,  and  in  general  for  all  the  operations 
of  war.  The  manner  in  which  the  armies  of  the  Athenians 
were  commanded,  cannot,  for  example,  give  us  a  great  o- 
pinion  of  the  abilities  of  this  people  in  the  art-military. 

The  Athenians  placed  at  the  head  of  their  troops  ten 
chiefs  equal  in  authority  3,  becaufe  that  Athens  being 

!l  See  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  50.  et  Infütüt,  Laced,  p.  237. 

3  Pint,  inftit.  Laced,  p.  238.  F.  >  k  Id.  ibid. 

1  Herod.  1.  6.  n.  103,  ;  Corn,  Nepos  in  lYJiltiad,  n.%4*  I  Plût,  apophthegm, 
p.  177.  C.j  inCimone,  p.  4S3.  E, 
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compofed  of  ten  tribes,  each  of  them  would  furnifh  its  own. 
Thele  ten  chiefs  took  their  turns  in  the  command  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  they  commanded  alernately,  each  for  one 
day  ».  Their  authority  being  equal,  it  might  happen, 
as  the  event  fhewed  more  than  once,  that,  in  their  deli¬ 
berations,  five  ihould  be  of  one  opinion,  and  five  of  an¬ 
other  d.  To  remedy  the  inconveniencies  which  this  di^ 
vifionof  opinions  could  not  have  failed  to  occafion,  they 
joined  to  the  ten  generals  an  officer  [known  in  antiquity 

by  the  name  of  Polemarck.  This  officer  had  a  vote  in 

* 

the  council  of  war,  and  fo  could  turn  the  fcale  °. 

It  was  the  people  who  chofe  the  ten  generals  charged 
with  the  command  of  the  troops  of  the  republic.  They 
were  ufually  in  place  only  for  one  year,  and  were  alrriofl 
always  changed  at  every  campaign.  I  think  it  were  fu- 
perfluous  to  infift  upon  the  inconveniencies  and  defers 
of  fuch  a  difcipline.  I  ihall  content  myfelf  with  relating 
a  bon  mot  of  Philip  King  of  Macedon,  the  father  of  Alex¬ 
ander.  I  admire,  faid  this  prince,  the  happinefs  of  the 
Athenians.  In  the  whole  courfe  of  my  life,  I  have  been 
able  to  find  but  one  general  ( Parmenio )  ;  but  the  Athe¬ 
nians  never  fail  to  find,  to  their  hand,  ten  every  year  t. 

It  fuffices  to  know  the  chara&er  of  the  people  of  A- 
thens,  to  be  able  to  perceive  the  motives  of  a  conduct  fo 
whimfical  and  fo  lingular.  It  was  the  fear  of  tyranny 
which  mod  certainly  had  put  the  Athenians  upon  contri¬ 
ving  that  multiplicity,  and  this  continual  change  of  ge¬ 
nerals.  Never  people,  in  effecd,  were  more  paffionately 
fond  of  liberty,  or  took  more  jealoufy  and  umbrage  at 
their  chiefs  than  that  of  Athens.  All  their  politics  tended  to 
diminilhthe  authority  which  they  were  obliged  to  trufl  them 
with.  They  fought  therefore  to  fhorten  the  duration 
of  it,  and  to  caufe  the  command  to  pafs  incelfantly  into 
different  hands,  in  the  view  of  preventing  and  hindering 
the  enterprifes  which  their  generals  might  be  tempted  to 


m  Herod.  1.  6.  n.  t  to.  ;  Plut,  in  Ariftid.  p.  521, 
n  Herod.  1.  6.  n.  icçj.  °  Ibid.n.  no, 

f  Plut,  apophthegm,  p.  177.  C. 
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form  againft  their  liberty,  and  againft  their  indepen¬ 
dence  9. 

As  to  the  reft,  when  I  advanced  that  the  Athenians 
were  very  inferior  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  experience 
and  military  capacity,  I  did  pretend  to  rob  the  firft  of 
the  glory  which  they  fo  juftly  acquired  by  many  well- 
conduced  expeditions.  I  only  meant  to  fay,  that  in  ge¬ 
neral  the  Athenians  appear  to  have  wanted  that  firmnefo 
and  that  conftftency  of  conduct,  which  alone  can  infure 
the  fuccefs  of  enterprifes.  Inconftancy,  impatience,  and 
precipitation  governed  but  too  often  the  fteps  of  the  A- 
thenians.  It  is  to  thefe  defeats,  infeparable  from  the 
conftitution  of  their  government,  rather  than  to  any  real 
incapacity,  that  I  think  we  ought  to  attribute  the  mif- 
fortunes  which  overwhelmed  them  about  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnefian  war.  By  her  want  of  conduct,  her  préemp¬ 
tion,  and  her  temerity,  Athens  loft  even  the  advantages 
which  ihe  had  in  fea-affairs  over  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
the  other  people  of  Greece.  I  can  dwell  no  longer  upon 
an  article  fo  interefting.  The  events  which  occafioned  the 
total  fall  and  entire  humiliation  of  the  Athenians,  hap¬ 
pened  in  ages  which  do  not  enter  into  the  plan  I  have 
propofed  *, 

I  have  already  had  oçcahon  to  fay,  that  humanity  confti- 
tuted  the  ground  of  the  general  chara&er  of  the  Athenians r. 
We  find  a  ftriking  proof  of  this  in  a  law  which  does  too 
much  honour  to  this  people  to  pafs  over  it  in  lilence.  That 
law  ordained,  that  thole  who  had  been  maimed  in  the  wars, 
Ihould  be  maintained  at  the  expenfe  of  the  ftate.  The 
fame  favour  was  granted  to  the  fathers  and  mothers,  as  well 
as  to  the  children  of  thofe  who,  having  died  in  battle,  had 


q  See  fupra  book  i .  c.  5.  p.  30. 

*  It  is  for  this  reafon  alio  that  I  could  not  poffibly  fpeak  of  the  naval  forces 
of  the  Athenians.  I  laid  in  the  article  of  navigation,  in  laying  open  the  ftatç 
of  the  marine  among  the  Greeks,  in  the  ages  we  are  now  employed  upon, 
that  Athens  had  then  neither  a  mercantile  nor  a  military  marine.  In  effect, 
the  Athenians  did  not  turn  their  attention  to  the  fea>  till  the  invafion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes,  and  that  event  is  polterior  to  the  ages  which  dole  this 
third  and  laft  part  of  our  work. 

?  Supra,  book  1. c.  jj.art.  i.p.  38, 
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left  a  family  poor  and  unable  to  fubfift  f.  We  may  fay  of 
Inch  an  eflabliihment,  that  it  (hewed  equally  the  humanity 
and  wifdorn  of  the  legiflator  who  propofed  it,  and  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  the  people  who  adopted  it.  Antiquity  gives  the 
honour  of  it  to  Pifilfratus  *,  who  feized  the  government  of 
Athens  about  the  year  550  before  J.  C. 

I  do  not  think  it  necelfary  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  the 
military  difcipline  of  the  Athenians.  To  fpeak  of  it  pro¬ 
perly,  I  fliould  be  obliged,  as  I  have  already  faid,  to  come 
down  to  ages  which  would  exceed  the  bounds  I  have  pre- 
fcribed  myfelf.  In  effe&,  it  was  only  a  little  time  before  the 
age  of  Pericles  and  Alcibiades,  that  tactics  began  to  take 
a  certain  and  regulated  form  amongfl  the  Athenians.  It 
was  alfo  nearly  about  the  fame  time  that  this  people  made 
many  advantageous  changes  in  their  armour0,  and  that 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  art  of  befieging  and  de¬ 
fending  places.  Till  this  time,  I  do  not  fee,  that,  the  Spar¬ 
tans  excepted,  the  Greeks  had  any  fixed  principles,  or  very 
confiant  and 'pofitive  rules  upon  all  thefe  objeéts.  I  think 
therefore,  that,  for  the  ages  I  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of 
in  this  work,  we  muff  content  ourfelves  with  general  views 
and  ideas,  and  rather  inquire  into  the  fpirit  which  animated 
the  Greeks  in  their  wars,  than  the  hiflory  of  their  military 
difcipline,  the  detail  of  which  is  for  the  mod  part  abfo- 
lutely  unknown. 

f  Plato  in  Menex.  p.  525.;  Ex  HeracliJe  Plut,  in  Solon,  p.  96.  C.  ;  Diogen. 
Laert .  in  Solon,  lib.  1 .  fegm.  55.  p.  34. 

1  Plut,  in  Solon,  p.  96.  C.;  Diog.  Laert.  in  Solon,  lib.'i.  fcgm.  55.  p.  34. 

u  See  Diod.  I.  15.  p.  36.;  Cornel.  Nepos,  in  Iphicrate,  n.  j.  Jphicrates 
comnjandcd  the  armies  of  Athens  about  the  year  356  before  J.  C. 
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A  Rts  are  perfected,  and  commerce  extended,  only 
in  proportion  as  a  paffion  for  luxury,  a  tafle  for 
magnificence,  and  the  love  of  pleafure  gain 
ground  amongil  the  people.  What  has  been  premifed  of 
the  Hate  of  the  arts,  and  of  the  progrefs  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  in  the  ages  which  are  the  objedt  of  this  third 
part  of  our  work,  mull  have  given  the  reader  fome  fore¬ 
fight  of  the  inclinations  and  manner  of  living,  in  thofe 
times,  of  the  nations  we  are  going  to  entertain  him  with. 

Hitherto  I  could  only  fpeak  in  a  manner  very  vague 
and  general  of  the  manners  of  the  greateft  part  of  the 
nations  of  Alia.  The  Babylonians  even,  and  the  Affyrians, 
whofe  monarchy  is  fo  ancient,  that  the  original  of  it  arifes 
to  the  ages  neareft  the  deluge  ;  the  Babylonians  and  Af¬ 
fyrians  could  furnilh  nothing  for  the  firft,  nor  for  the  fé¬ 
cond  part  of  my  work.  How,  in  effedl,  could  I  treat  of 
their  manners,  in  ages  where  the  hiffory  of  thefe  nations 
is  abfolutely  unknown  to  us?  The  affiftance  we  receive 
from  ancient  writers  for  the  times  now  in  queftion,  will 
make  us  amends  for  that  involuntary  filence.  I  ihall  fpeak 
afterwards  of  the  Medes:  the  origin  and  termination  of 
the  monarchy  of  thefe  people  falls  exadtly  within  the  e- 
pocha  which  at  prefent  employs  us.  I  Ihall  enter  alfo  into 
fome  detail  on  the  manners  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  A- 
thenians.  As  to  the  Egyptians,  I  Hr  all  fay  nothing  of  them 
at  prefent,  forafmuch  as  I  thought  proper  to  relate  in  the 
frft  part  whatever  might  concern  the  manners  and  cufloms 
of  that  people.  I  may  indeed  allow  myfelf  fome  refledtions 
on  their  genius  and  diflinguilhing  character.  A  nation  fa 
famous  in  antiquity  as  the  Egyptians,  well  deferves  that  wre 
fhould  be  taken  up  with  it  more  than  once. 
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'^^Othing  is  more  capable  of  making  us  conceive  to  what 
a  height  many  nations  in  Alia  had  carried  luxury  and 
pomp  in  the  ages  now  in  quekion,  than  what  we  read  in 
Pc  rip  tu  re,  of  the  magnificence  of  the  court  of  Solomon. 
Theie  we  learn,  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  although  prepofi. 
felled  witli  the  fplendor  of  that  monarch,  was  neverthelefs 
akoniffied  at  beholding  the  manner  of  ferving  his  table, 
the  number  of  his  officers,  the  richnefs  of  their  apart¬ 
ments,  and  the  magnificence  of  their  apparel  a.  All  the 
drinking-vekels  of  Solomon  were  of  pure  gold,  as  well  as 
the  veflels  of  the  houfe  of  the  foreft  of  Lebanon.  1  fpeak 
not  of  his  throne,  nor  of  the  brilliant  and  fplendid  retinue 
which  attended  each  time  he  went  to  the  temple  b;  thefe 
fads  are  well  enough  known.  We  may  fay,  that  what  we 
read  in  fcripture,  and  in  Jofephus,  of  Solomon’s  manner 
ot  living,  is  far  beyond  any  idea  we  could  form  of  the 
moft  brilliant  and  magnificent  courts  of  the  univerfe. 

It  appears,  that  this  take  for  pageantry  and  magnificence 
was  hereditary  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  princes 
who  occupied  that  throne  till  the  captivity,  held  great  kate, 
and  kept  a  mok  brilliant  court:  many  officers  to  ferve  them, 
a  croud  of  courtiers,  eunuchs,  kately  palaces,  drefs  and 
furniture  the  mok  curious  and  mok  fumptuous,  &c.  It  is 
Paid  of  Hezekiah,  that  he  complaifantly  fhewed  the  ambaf- 
ladors  of  the  King  of  Babylon  his  treafures,  his  perfumes, 
his  precious  ointments,  his  jewels  and  precious  veffels  <=. 
But  I  only  indicate  thefe  objects.  I  have  already  Paid,  that 
the  liikory  of  the  Hebrews  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  I 
have  laid  down.  I  go  on  to  the  manners  of  the  AfTyrians, 
the  Babylonians,  and  the  Medes. 

•  1  Kings  c.  IO.  V.  4-  &c.  b  i  Kings  c.  io, 

e  2  Kings  c.  20.  v.  1 3-  ;  2  Chron.  c.  32,  v,  27, 
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ARTICLE 


I. 


Of  the  AJfyrians. 

a  Lthough  in  the  preceding  volumes  I  have  often  had  oc- 
* k  cafion  to  fpeak  of  the  AfTyrians,  yet  hitherto  it  was 
not  poffible  for  me  to  give  any  idea  of  the  chara&er  and  of 
the  manners  of  this  people.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  events 
which  may  have  happened  in  the  Aflyrian  empire  for  the 
greatefT  part  of  its  duration.  The  lights  which  hiftory 
f urn  idles  into  the  latter  ages  which  preceded  its  deftru&ion, 
enable  us  to  enter  into  feme  details,  and  to  deliver  dome  re¬ 
flections  relative  to  the  genius  and  manners  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

We  canfcarcely  judge,  at  this  day,  of  the  manners  of  the 
AfTyrians  otherwise  than  by  that  of  their  monarchs  ;  hi¬ 
ftory,  in  other  refpe&s,  not  having  tranfmitted  to  us  any 
particularity,  any  circumftance  upon  this  article.  But  as,  in 
great  empires,  the  people  readily  enough  take  the  condudl 
of  their  princes  for  their  model,  there  mull  have  been  a 
good  deal  of  relation  between  the  manners  of  the  fovereigns 
of  Aflyria,  and  thofe  of  their  fubje&s.  Admitting  this 
principle,  we  may  advance,  that  very  great  luxury  reigned 
amongft  the  AfTyrians  in  the  brilliant  ages  of  their  monarchy, 
in  effect,  although  the  writers  of  antiquity  have  very  pro¬ 
bably  greatly  exaggerated  the  debauches  of  Semiramis,  as 
well  as  the  effeminacy  of  Nimas,  and  of  his  fucceflbrs 
down  to  Sardanapalus  ;  we  may  neverthelefs  regard  their 
relations  as  not  altogether  void  of  appearance  and  reality. 
They  had  undoubtedly  Tome  foundation.  It  is  then  more 
than  probable,  that  the  monarchs  of  Aflyria  had  a  1er  agi  io 
where  they  pafled  the  great  eft  part  of  their  life  in  pleafures 
and  fenfuality  ;  that  their  drefs  and  furniture  were  of  the 

lid  the  moft  curious  that  were  then 
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known  ;  in  a  word,  that  pomp  and  luxury  furrounded  them 
on  all  Tides d. 

The  AHyrians  then,  according  to  the  principle  I  have 
laid  down,  mull,  in  the  reign  of  their  lad  monarchs,  have 
been  a  people  greatly  addidted  to  luxury  and  voluptuoufnels  ; 
vices  which  appear.  To  to  fpeak,  attached  to  the  iouthern 
climates  of  Alia.  I  would  not  however  admit  as  a  proof  of 
the  depravation  of  manners  of  the  AHyrians,  the  liberty 
which  in  that  nation  a  brother  had  to  marry  his  lifter  e* 
I  iliould  rather  attribute  that  cuflom  to  bad  policy,  than  to 
the  effect  of  debauchery  *.  Bolides,  we  have  enough  of  proofs 
of  the  irregularity  and  licentioufnefs  which  reigned  in  AT- 
lyria  in  the  ages  which  now  employ  us,  to  leave  out  fads 
whole  principle  may  appear  dubious.  What  we  read  in. 
fcripture  of  the  million  which  God  gave  the  prophet  Jonah, 
fuflices  to  fhew  to  what  a  height  debauchery  and  corruption 
had  then  rifen  at  Nineveh  f. 

The  AHyrians  were  neverthelefs  a  brave  and  warlike 
nation.  We  have  feen,  that,  for  all  the  difmembering  of  their 
empire  by  the  revolt  of  the  Medes,  and  by  that  of  the  Ba¬ 
bylonians,  they  Hill  maintained  themfelves  in  great  power 
and  glory  for  144  years f.  The  AHyrians  even  gained  after 
that  revolution  fome  advantages  over  the  Medes,  and  over 
other  different  people  *.  We  muH  therefore  regard  them 
as  a  nation  who  knew  how  to  unite  a  taHe  for  luxury  and 
pleafures  with  bravery  and  military  talents.  1  (hall  alfo  add 
with  the  fciences,  fince  the  AHyrians  have  been  placed  in 
antiquity,  in  the  number  of  nations  who  palled  for  having 
nrH  obferved  and  calculated  the  courfe  of  the  Harsh.  With. 

d  See  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  136. 137.  141.  ;  Juftin,  1. 1.  c.  3.  ;  Athem  1.  12.  c.  7* 
P-  529-  545. 

c  Lucian  de  facrifîc.  p.  5 V- 

*  See  what  1  have  faid  on  this  fubjeft,  fupra,  book  r.  c.  4.  p.  24. 

f  It  is  certain,  that  Jonas  lived  under  Joafh  and  Jeroboam  II .  Kings  of 
Knel;  but  the  time  at  which  he  was  font  co  Nineveh,  is  not  equally  known. 
Ve  may  believe  it  was  about  the  year  8oo  before  J.  C. 

-  {  See  book  1.  c.  i.  p.  5. 

s  See  Herod.  1.  I.  n.  102.  1.  2.  n.  141.  ;  2  Kings  c.  13.  v.  19.  29.'  c.  16.  V.  9. 
t.  9.  v.  5.  6. 

b  Cicero  de  divinat.  1,  I.  n.  1 Diog.  Laert,  1, 1.  Proccm,  p.  1 ,  &  2. 
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refped  to  the  arts,  we  may  well  judge,  that  all  that  could 
depend  upon  them  muft  have  been  extremely  cultivated  a- 
mongit  a  people  whole  inclinations  were  fuch  as  we  have 
feen.  This  is  all  we  can  fay  of  the  manners  and  genius  of 
the  Aflyrians.  I  have  fliewed  the  reaforg  in  the  beginning  . 
of  this  article. 

ARTICLE  IL 

Of  the  Babylonians. 

F.  is  not  the  fame  with  the  Babylonians  as  with  the  AITy- 
rians.  The  infights  which  holy  fcripture  gives  us  on  one 
hand,  and  profane  hiflory  on  another,  into  the  manners  and 
cufloms  of  this  people,  enable  us  to  fpeak  of  them  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  knowledge  and  precifion. 

The  Afiatics  had  in  all  times  a  great  inclination  for 
pomp,  luxury,  and  effeminacy.  The  manners  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  were  but  too  much  tainted  with  thefe  effential 
vices.  The  facred  books  are  full  of  reproaches  which  God, 
by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets,  ceafed  not  to  make  againfl 
Babylon  for  her  depravities.  The  writers  of  antiquity 
give  us  alfo  the  fame  idea  ;  but  I  think  we  fhould  diflinguifh 
two  epochas  in  the  hiflory  of  Babylon.  I  prefume,  that 
the  disorders  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  fhould  not  be  applied 
to  the  firft  ages  of  that  monarchy.  They  refpeft,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  only  the  latter  times.  Corruption  of  manners  was 
probably  introduced  amongfl  the  Babylonians  only  by  the 
exceffive  power  of  their  empire.  As  to  the  reft,  it  is  in  this 
Hate,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  brilliant  ages  of  Babylon,  that 
we  are  going  to  confider  the  manners  of  her  inhabitants. 

The  Babylonians,  in  the  times  I  now  fpeak  of,  were  much 
addicted  to  the  pleafures  of  the  table.  Vv7e  know  not  how 
fai  they  carried  their  delicacy  in  this  point,  or  what  it  might 
confifl  in.  All  we  know  is,  that  in  this  refpecl  debauchery 
amongfl  thefe  people  went  to  the  greatdl  excelles,  being 
in  general  greatly  given  to  wine  and  drunkennefs  *.  What 

Dan.  c,  5„  v,  a.;  Çg  Curt.  1.  5,  c.  i .  p.a/i ,  ;  Apocalypf.  c,  i8.  v,  14, 
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we  read  in  the  prophet  Daniel,  of  the  fead  which  Balthafar 
made  for  all  his  court,  at  the  eve  of  the  taking  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus,  fuffices  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  dihblutenefs  and  li-* 
centioufnefs  which  reigned  in  the  repafls  of  the  Babylo¬ 
nians k.  For,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  in  great  mo¬ 
narchies,  we  may  judge  of  the  manners  of  the  people  by 
thofe  of  their  fovereigns.  The  loofenefs  of  this  fort  of 
feafls  muff  have  been  fo  much  the  greater,  as  women  were 
admitted  to  them  1  ;  and  as  fupper  feems  to  have  been  the 
favourite  meal  of  the  Babylonians  m.  I  conjecture,  more¬ 
over,  that  thefe  people  eat  lying  upon  beds n. 

The  drefs  of  the  Babylonians  confided  of  a  tunic  of  lawn, 
which  they  wore  next  their  fkin.  It  defcended  in  the 
eadern  mode  to  their  feet.  Above  that  they  put  a  woollen 
robe,  and  again  wrapped  themfelves  in  a  cloak,  the  colour 
of  which  was  extraordinary  white.  The  Babylonians  let 
their  hair  grow,  and  covered  their  heads  with  a  kind  of 
bonnet  or  turban  °.  They  were  (hod  with  only  a  foal  very 
thin  and  very  light  r.  And  for  dockings,  they  wore  a  fort 
of  drawers  or  hofe  <3,  fuch,  in  all  appearance,  as  the  eadern 
nations  dill  wear  at  this  day.  We  know  further,  that  a- 
mongd  the  Babylonians  every  one  wore  a  fignet  on  hfs 
finger,  and  never  went  out  without  having  in  his  hand  a  daff 
highly  faihioned  ;  on  the  top  of  which  there  was  in  relief 
a  pomegranate,  or  a  rofe,  or  a  lily,  or  an  eagle,  or  fome  o- 
ther  figure  ;  for  it  was  not  allowed  to  carry  a  daff  fimple  and 
unadorned  :  they  were  all  to  be  fet  off  by  fome  ornament, 
fome  apparent  and  didinguifhing  markr. 

The  drefs  which  I  have  here  defcribed,  was  that  of  the 
common  people.  But  rich  and  dignified  perfons  affe&ed 

*  Chap.  5.  1  Dan.  c.  5-  v.  2.;  Q..  Curt.  1.  5.  c,  1.  p.  271. 

m  Dan.  c.  5.  v.  5.  c.  6.  v.  18. 

B  See  Either,  c.  1.  v.  6. 

The  Medes  and  Perfians  only  are  fpoke  of  in  thispaflage;  but  we  know,  that 
thefe  nations  had  borrowed  alt  their  luxury  from  the  Babylonians.  See  infra, 
art.  3. 

*  Herod.  1.  I.  n.  195.  p  Strabo,  1.  id.  p.  108 2, 

s  Dan.  c.  3.  v.  21 . 

r  Herod.  1. 1.  n.  J95.;  Strabo,  1. 16.  p.  1082. 
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in  their  cloatliing  the  greateft  nicety  and  the  utmofl  mag¬ 
nificence.  They  were  not  contented  with  fluffs  of  gold 
and  filver  embellilhed  with  dyes  and  the  mofl  precious 
embroidery  ;  they  enriched  them  kill  further  with  rubies, 
emeralds,  lapphires,  pearls,  and  other  jewels  which  the  eafl 
always  furnilhed  in  abundance  f.  It  is,  moreover,  in  the 
art  of  embroidering  fluffs  that  the  Babylonians  appear  to  have 
particularly  excelled  w  Collars  of  gold  were  alfo  a  part  of 
their  finery  v.  It  is  alfo  probable  that  they  wore  pendants 
at  the  ear  of  the  fame  metal,  or  of  precious  flones  x. 
Such  was  the  drefs  of  the  men.  As  to  that  of  the  wo¬ 
men,  we  can  fay  nothing  of  it.  No  author  of  antiquity 
that  I  know  of  has  mentioned  it. 

'  Together  with  the  luxury  and  cofllinefs  of  their  drefs, 
the  Babylonians  delighted  in  perfumes,  of  which  they 
made  very  great  ufe  ;  frequently  perfuming  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy  with  odoriferous  waters  y .  They  had  even  refined,  if  we 
may  fay  it,  upon  thefe  kinds  of  voluptuous  niceties.  The 
perfume  of  Babylon  was  renowned  amongfl  the  ancients 
for  the  excellence  of  its  compofnioii.  They  chiefly  ufed 
it  during  their  meals?. 

I  know  not  whether  the  Babylonians  were  as  fludious  of 
magnificence  and  decoration  of  houfes  within  or  without, 
as  of  luxury  and  refinement  in  drefs.  There  is  nothing 
to  inffrud  us  in  this  article.  But  there  is  all  pround  for 
thinking,  that  pomp  and  opulence  fhone  in  the  palaces 
of  the  fatrapes  and  other  perlons  of  diflinclion  in  the 
court  of  Babylon.  In  effecl,  from  what  has  been  ihown 
elfe  where  of  the  grandeur  and  expenfb  of  works  of  archi¬ 
tecture  executed  at  Babylon,  in  the  ages  we  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  upon  a,  we  fhould  prefume,  that  great  magnify 

r  See  the  Apoealypfe,  c.  18.  v.  12.  16. 

x  Plin.  h  3.  feet.  74.  p,  476.  ;  Martial.  1.  8.  epigram.  28.  v.  17.  1.  14.  epW 

gram.  150. 

u  See  Sext.  Emphic.  I. '3.  c.  2.4  p.  177. 

*  Herod.  1.  1.  n.  195.  ;  Strabo,  1.  16.  p.  icSr. 

7  Id.  ibid. 

*  Athen.  1. 15,.  c.  13.  p.  692  ;  Plut,  in  Artaxerx.p.  102%. 

3  See  book  2.  chap.  1 .  p.  62. 
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cence  reigned  in  the  houfes  of  that  capital.  But  wè  are  ig¬ 
norant,  as  1  have  faid,  in  what  the  luxury  of  the  Babylo¬ 
nians,  in  this  refped,  precilely  confided. 

As  to  the  interior  decoration  of  apartments,  it  appears 
that  thefe  people  were  very  curious  and  very  nice  in  mod 
part  of  their  furniture,  which,  however,  was  never  very 
confiderable  amongft  the  ancients  for  number  or  variety. 
Their  greatefl  luxury  in  this  article  confided  in  carpets, 
and  in  ornamental  coverings  for  chairs  and  beds.  Pliny 
fpeaking  of  a  carpet  fit  for  covering  fuch  beds  as  the  an¬ 
cients  made  uie  of  at  table,  fays,  that  this  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture,  which  was  produced  from  the  looms  of  Babylon,  a- 
mounted  to  eighty-one  thoufand  federtia  b.  We  may 
•judge  by  this  fum  of  the  magnificence  and  curiodty  of  this 
fort  of  furniture.  The  fcripture  alio  makes  mention  of 
different  vedels  of  ivory,  of  marble,  and  brafs,  with  which 
apartments  were  adorned  at  Babylon  c.  It  even  appears, 
that  many  of  thefe  vedels  were  ornamented  and  enriched 
with  precious  dones  ;  that  is  today,  that  they  were  in¬ 
tended  much  leis  tor  ufe  than  for  luxury,  parade,  and  oden- 
tation.  We  may  judge  from  thefe  fads,  that  all  which 
indudry  had  then  been  able  to  invent  for  the  richnefs  of 
furniture,  was  greedily  fought  out  by  the  Babylonians. 

I  took  care  to  remark,  in  the  preceding  volumes,  that 
chariots  had  been  in  life  in  civilized  nations  from  all  anti¬ 
quity.  But  it  is  not  the  fame  with  litters,  the  invention  of 
which  I  take  not  to  he  fo  ancient,  nor  the  life  of  them  ft) 
general  as  that  of  cars  and  chariots.  To  effeminacy,  the 
ordinary  attendant  of  luxury,  we  may  attribute  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  litters.  This  fort  of  carriage  lias  been,  in  effed, 
but  little  known  except  in  voluptuous  nations.  Whatever 
may  have  been  its  origin  and  antiquity,  -  the  cudom  of  be¬ 
ing  carried  in  litters  and  other  kinds  of  vehicles,  was  prac- 
tifed  amongd  the  Babylonians".  Thefe  different  forts  of 

h  L.  8.  feet.  74.  P-  477.  See  alfo  Mart.  1. 14.  epigram,  r$c.  Thefe  eighty -one 
thouland  fe tierces  come  to  14,364  livres  12  s.  «  d.  of  French  money. 

c  Apocalypf.  c.  18.  v.  12.  <'  Apocaly^.  itiJ. 

*  11-rod.  I  1.  n.  199. ,  Apocalypf.  c.  18.  v.  13. 
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conveniences  could  not  efcape  a  people  fo  fenfual,  and  fo 
fond  of  the  comforts  of  life,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon 
were  become  in  the  ages  I  now  fpeak  of. 

We  can  fpeak  but  very  imperfe&ly  of  the  pleafures  and 
amulements  of  the  Babylonians4  Antiquity  has  tranfmitted 
nothing  particular  upon  this  article.  We  can  only  conjec¬ 
ture  that  thefe  people  had  a  great  tafle  for  mufic.  The 
feripture  exprefsly  marks  it.  There  we  even  find  a  pretty 
large  detail  of  the  different  kinds  of  inftruments  in  ufe  a- 
mongfl:  the  Babylonians f.  But  then  this  is  all  we  can  fay 
upon  that  fubje&.  For  it  is  not  poffible  at  this  day  to  fpe- 
cify  what  were  the  inilruments  fp°ke  of  in  feripture,  or 
Bow  they  were  played  upon. 

We  fhould  alfo  place  hunting  in  the  number  of  the  di- 
verfions  of  the  Babylonians  e.  Thefe  people  were  fo  paf- 
fionately  fond  of  this  exercife,  and  efleemed  it  fo  great  a 
pleafure,  that,  preferably  to  any  other  fubjedt,  they  chofe 
Bunting- pieces  of  painting  for  their  apartments h.  They 
even  carried  their  tafte  for  this  kind  of  reprefentations  fo 
far,  as  to  have  them  embroidered  on  their  cloaths  and  on 
their  furniture  5.  The  pleafures  of  the  table,  mufic,  and 
Bunting,  are  all  that  we  know  of  the  diverfions  which  may 
Bave  been  in  ufe  at  Babylon.  Though  I  do  not  doubt  but 
we  may  add  dancing,  for  all  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
it  in  ancient  writers. 

As  to  the  rules  of  decorum  and  common  practices  of  civil 
life,  I  remark  as  an  exception  to  the  general  maxims  of 
the  Afiatics.  that,  amongil  the  Babylonians,  the  women 
were  not  (hut  up  in  the  inner  apartments.  It  appears  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  lived  familiarly  with  the  men. 
They  were  not  only  admitted  to  public  feafts k  ;  they  were 
alfo  permitted  to  fee  Grangers,  and  to  eat  with  them  *. 

f  Dan.  c.  3.  v.  5.  ;  Apocalypf.  c.  18.  v.  22.  See  alfo  Q.  Curt.  Ï.5.C.  1. 
p.  264.  265. 

*  Xenoph,  Cyrop.  1.  1,  p.9.  10.  ;  Nicol.  Damafcen.  in  excerpt.  Valef.  p. 425. 

**  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  122.  ;  Ammian.  Marcell.  1.  24.  c.  6.  p.  406.  40?- 

*  Plaut.  in  Pfeud.  adt.  I.  feen.  2.  v.  14.  ;  Athen.  1. 12,  c,  9.  p.  538.  D. 

k  Dan.  c.  5.  v.  2.  ;  Q.  Curt.  L  5.  c.  1.  p.  271, 

*  Q,  Curt,  loço  at* 
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let  for  all  this  the  Babylonians  had  eunuch?,  and  even  in 
great  numbers  -.  This  conduct,  I  own,  affords  a  contrail 
difficult  enough  to  account  for.  But  it  is  not  the  only  in- 
flance  of  the  con  traditions  to  be  found  in  the  manners  of 
the  different  nations  of  this  world.  Let  us  now  take  a  ge¬ 
neral  view  of  the  characters  and  genius  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Babylon. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophets,  often 
reproaches  them  with  great  pride  and  hardnefs  of  heart, 
joined  to  an  exceffive  love  of  pleafure  n.  As  to  pride 
and  vam-glory,  this  vice  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Babyloni¬ 
ans.  The  orientals,  in  all  times,  feem  to  have  been  affedted 
with  much  haughtinefs  and  vanity.  But  thefe  fentiments 
mull  have  ff i 1 1  increafed  amongft  the  Babylonians,  from 
the  ruin  and  the  total  de'olation  of  the  ancient  empire  of 
AfTyria.  From  that  epocha  they  undoubtedly  deferved  but 
too  well  the  reproaches  of  pride  and  vanity  which  Ifaiah 
and  the  other  prophets  inceflantly  make  them.  Thefe  peo¬ 
ple  were  then  intoxicated  with  the  fplendor  and  formi¬ 
dable  power  of  their  monarchy. 

As  to  hard-heartednefs,  it  is  clear  from  the  fcripture, 
that  this  -enroach  is  due  to  them,  only  for  the  manner 
they  treated  the  Jews  fubjected  to  their  dominion.  They 
had,  in  h:s  rerpedt,  cruelly  abufed  the  advantages  which 
God  had  given  them  over  this  ungrateful  and  unfaithful 
people».  Behdes,  I  do  not  think  that  hardnefs  of  heart 
was  the  chara&eriftic  and  elfence  of  the  genius  of  the  Ba¬ 
bylonians.  They  appear,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been 
of  a  character  mild  and  humane  enough,  fuch  as  is  com¬ 
mon  to  nations  addicted  to  pleafures,  and  given  up  to  vo- 
luptuoufnefs.  I  even  think,  that,  independent  of  this  re¬ 
flection,  we  may  find  a  proof  of  what  I  advance  in  a  cu- 
ftom  whole  eftabliffiment  we  mud  attribute  to  fentiments 
of  mildnefs  and  humanity.  Every  year,  for  five  days  of  a 


“  2  Kinpsc.  ao.  v.  i8.  ;  Dan.  c.  i. 
a  Sec  !  <  tiah,  c.  13.  v.  19.  c.  14.  v,  1 
Ç.  18  V.  3. 

•  Sec  lu;  ra ,  ^ook  2.  c.  1. 


V.  3.  ;  Jof.  antiq.  I.  io.  c.  16. 

3,  &c.  c.  47.  v.  6.  7,8.;  Apocalypfe, 
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certain  months  they  celebrated  at  Babylon  a  fea.d,  during 
’•which  the  Haves  changed  places  with  their  makers,  having 
a  right  to  command,  and  to  be  ferved  by  them.  They 
even  chol'e  one  Have  in  every  houfe,  who,  during  all  the 
time  of  the  feafl,  was  held  for  the  head  of  the  family,  and 
wore,  in  confequence,  a  didinguifhed  habit  i'.  This  cuflom 
appears  to  intimate  a  fund  of  mildnefs  and  principles  of 
humanity  very  dilfant  from  that  hardi  nefs  with  which  ive 
know  the  ancients  commonly  treated  their  Haves *. 

It  is  not  poflible  to  juftify  the  Babylonians  equally  from 
the  aecufation  of  an  inordinate  propenfity  to  plealures,  and 
the  mod  extravagant  debauchery.  Babylon,  towards  the 
end  of  the  ages  I  now  fpeak  of,  was  gorged  with  riches* 
They  produced  the  fame  effects  there,  as  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  in  all  times  amongft  all  nations  ;  diffolutenefs  and 
corruption  of  manners,  the  confiant  train  of  luxury  and  effe¬ 
minacy.  The  facred  writers  deicribe  Babylon  as  a  city  plun¬ 
ged  in  the  mod  blocking  lewdnels  a  ;  and  profane  authors 
own,  that  there  never  was  a  more  conupted  city  r.  They 
made  a  particular  dudy  of  all  that  could  delight  the  fenie 
and  excite  the  mod  fhameful  paHions*.  Alter  tins  poitiaii 
of  the  manners  ot  Babylon,  let  us  not  wonder  that  we  fee^ 
that  city  fo  often  defigned,  in  the  allegorical  language  of 
the  facred  writers,  under  the  name  of  the  great  rwho) e. 

Mod  of  the  writers  who  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of 
’  the  lewd  nefs  and  licentioufnefs  which  reigned  at  Babylon, 
have  not  failed  to  attribute  the  principal  caufe  of  them  to  a 
religious  ceremony  obferved  amongd  tliefe  people  from 
time  immemorial  j  a  cudom  which,  foi  thatreafon,  it  is  ne- 
cedary  to  lay  open,  with  all  the  details  and  circumftances 
which  hiftory  has  been  able  to  tranfmit  to  us  upon  this  iub-^ 

jecd. 


p  Berof.  apud  Athen.l.i4-  caP-  10-  P-  ^39-  r 

*  1  would  not,  however,  affirm  that  the  cuffom  I  have  here  lpoye  ot, 
had  place  in  the  ages  now  in  queftion.  It  may  have  been  only  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Saturnalia,  and  introduced  among  the  Babylonians  after  the  ccra- 
quefts  of  Alexander.  We  know  that  Bcrofus  is  poiterior  to  that  event. 

a  liai  ah,  c.  13.  v.  19.  ;  Apocalypfe,  c.  18.  v.  3.. 

*  Q.  Curt.  1.5.  c.  1.  Pv  271.  '-Id.  ibid. 
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By  a  law,  founded  upon  an  oracle,  it  was  ordained  for  all 
women  to  repair  once  in  their  lives  to  the  temple  of  Venus, 
and  there  proflitute  theml'elves  to  Grangers r.  Here  is  the 
ceremonial  which  was  oblerved  upon  thefe  occafions.  .Id- 
very  woman,  on  arriving  at  the  temple  of  the  goddefs,  fat 
down,  having  her  head  crowned  with  dowers.  In  that  e- 
difice,  there  were  many  galleries  and  windings  where  the 
ftrangers  remained,  whom  the  love  of  debauchery  never 
failed  to  draw  thither  in  great  numbers.  They  were  per-' 
mitted  to  chufe  her  they  liked  bed  amongd  all  the  women 
who  came  to  latisfy  the  law.  The  ftranger  was  obliged, 
when  he  accojfled  the  objeft  of  his  choice,  to  give  her  home 
pieces  of  money,  and  to  fay  when  he  presented  it,  “  1 
“  implore  for  thee  the  goddels  Mylitta  He  then  led  her 
to  a  retired  place  out  of  the  temple,  and  fatisded  his  paf- 
fion.  The  woman  could  not  reject  the  fum  which  was 
offered  her,  however  fmall  it  might  be,  becaufe  it  was  a 
point  of  religion.  Neither  was  (he  permitted  to  refufe  the 
lirft  ftranger  that  offered  himfelf.  She  was  obliged  to  fol¬ 
low  him,  of  whatever  condition  he  might  be  a. 

As  loon  as  the  women  had  fatisiied  the  law,  they  offered, 
according  to  the  cuftom  prefcribed,  a  facrifice  to  the  goddefs, 
and  then  they  were  at  liberty  to  return  to  their  houles  ; 
for  when  a  woman  had  once  let  foot  in  the  temple,  lhe 
was  not  permitted  to  leave  it  without  having  fulfilled  the 
obligation  impofed  upon  her  by  the  law  x. 

This  obligation,  moreover,  was  not  exactly  in  force,  ex¬ 
cept  amongd  the  common  people,  and  thole  of  low  con¬ 
dition.  Women  cliftinguilhed  by  their  rank,  their  birth, 
or  their  riches,  had  found  means  to  elude  the  law.  Thcv 
cauled  themfelves  to  be  carried  in  their  litter  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  temple;  there,  after  having  taken  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  fend  back  all  their  attendants,  they  prefented 
themfelves  for  a  moment,  and  for  form  only?,  before  the 

t  Herod  1.  i.  n.  109.;  Strabo,  1.  16.  p.  ic8r. 

*  This  is  the  name  the  Babylonians  gave  to  Venus.  Herod.  1.  1.  n-  199. 
u  Beiod.  1.  1 .  n.  199.;  Strabo,  1.  16.  p.  icSl. 

*  Herod. ibid.  y  Herod,  ibid. 
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ftatue  of  the  goddefs  ;  they  then  immediately  left  the  temple, 
and  returned  home. 

This  religious  cuftom,  this  obligation  impofed  upon  all 
women,  of  proftituting  themfelves  publicly  once  in  their  lives, 
has  been  regarded,  as  Ï  have  already  faid,  by  all  the  writers 
who  havç  had  occafion  to  treat  of  the  manners  of  the  Ba¬ 
bylonians,  as  the  perpetually  fubftfting  caufe  and  principle 
of  the  depravation  and  extreme  licentioufnefs  to  which 
thefe  people  were  abandoned,  I  dare  affirm,  however, 
that  this  cuftom,  which  at  firft  fight  appears  fo  ihocking, 
owed  perhaps  its  origin  leis  to  corruption  and  dilorder, 
than  to  the  ideas  with  which  the  ancients  were  prepofteded 
on  the  fubjeeft  of  the  Divinity.  Let  us  try  to  maintain  this 
proposition. 

The  ancients,  whofe  philosophical  ideas  were  neither  very 
juft  nor  very  iublime,  regarded  the  gods  as  beings  in  fome 
fort  jealous  of  the  happinefs  of  men  z.  They  were  parti¬ 
cularly  perfuaded  in  regard  to  Venus,  that  this  goddefs  in- 
ftigated  the  lex  to  impurity  and  diforder3.  It  is  for  that 
reaion,  that  they  ordinarily  placed  her  temples  without 
the  cities».  We  fee  alfo,  that  maids,  and  even  widows  in¬ 
tending  lecond  marriages,  did  not  fail,  before  their  nuptials, 
to  offer  facrifices  to  Venus  in  order  to  render  her  propi¬ 
tious  c.  For  l  repeat  it,  the  ancients  were  intimately  per¬ 
fuaded,  that  this  goddefs  delighted  in  throwing  the  fex  into 
diforders  and  debauchery. 

From  thefe  fadls,  which  are  very  certain  and  undoubted, 
I  think,  that  the  law  which,  amongft  the  Babylonians  and 
other  people  d,  ordained  women  once  in  their  Jives  to  pro- 
ftitute  themfelves  to  a  ftranger  in  the  temple  of  Venus;  I 
think,  I  fay,  that  this  lawr,  far  from  having  been  eftablilhed 

»  Herod.  Î.  i.  n.  3 2 .  1.  3.  n.  40. 

*  See  Horn.  Iliad.  1.  24.  v.  30.;  Odyff.  I.  4.  v.  261.  262.;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  146. 
D.p.  310.  F.;  Ovid,  metam.  1.2.  v.  238.  &c.  Faltor.  1.4.  v.157.;  Appollodor. 
Î.  1.  p.  7.;  Hygin.  fab.  584  Martial.  1.  2,  epigram.  84.;  Paufan.  1.  9.  c.  16.  p. 
742.;  Parthen.  Erot,  c,  5.;  Schol.  Horn,  ad  Iliad,  I.5.  v.413.;  Valer.  Maxim. 

8.  c.  15.  §  12. 

>’  Vitrnv.  1.  1.  c.  7.  c  Panf.  1.  2.  c.  34. 

4  See  Herod.  1. 1 .  n.  199.-  Ælian,  vajf.ffiift.  I.  4.  c.  I.;  Strabo,  1. 11.  p.  805.: 
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to  favour  debauchery,  was  on  the  contrary  contrived  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  Here  are  the  reafons  on  which  I  think  this  opinion 
may  be  eftabliihed. 

The  authors  of  the  law  I  fpeak  of,  convinced,  that  Venus 
"was  an  envious  and  malevolent  divinity,  fought  fuch  means 
as  they  thought  the  moft  proper  tofecure  the  honour  of  the 
fex  from  the  caprices  and  from  the  malignity  of  that  god- 
defs.  It  was  undoubtedly  in  the  view  of  appealing  and  fatif- 
fying  her,  that  they  contrived  the  kind  of  facrihce  I  have 
fpoke  of.  They  wanted  fo  to  ranfom  the  virtue  of  the  wo¬ 
men,  and  infure  their  chadity  for  ever,  by  caufmg  them  to 
make  one  deviation,  with  which  they  flattered  themlelves, 
that  Venus  would  content  herfelf,  and,  of  confequencc> 
leave  thefe  vi&ims  in  tranquillity  the  reft  of  their  life. 

I  ihall  again  attribute  to  the  fame  principle,  that  is  to 
fay,  to  the  delire  of  averting  the  influences  of  a  malignant 
divinity,  what  We  read  of  the  cuftom  they  had  in  many 
countries,  of  confecrating  to  prollitution  a  certain  number 
of  women  and  maids e.  They  wanted,  in  all  appearance,  to 
obtain  by  this  kind  of  offering,  that  all  the  red  of  their  wo¬ 
men  and  maids  fhould  lead  a  chade  and  regular  1  i fe i 

1  think  moreover,  that  we  find  a  drong  proof  of  what  I 
advance  upon  the  end  and  motives  of  this  inditudon,  in 
Judin's  manner  of  fpeaking  of  it.  This  author  fays,  that, 
from  time  immemorial,  it  was  a  cudom  in  Cyprus  to  fend 
maids  to  the  fea-ihoreon  certain  days,  there,  hy  prodittuion, 
to  offer  their  virginity  to  Venus  as  a  tribute  they  paid  her 
for  the  red  of  their  life  f.  We  may  affirm,  that  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  had  the  fame  intention,  when  they  contrived  the 
religious  cudom  which  my  readers  have  jud  feen.  I  draw 
a  proof  of  it  from  the  words  which  tiie  d ranger  accoding  a 
woman  was  obliged  ro  pronounce  :  t£  I  implore  for  >nee  the 
“  godded  Venus.”  Does  not  this  form  of  prayer  clearly  indi¬ 
cate  the  end  and  motives  of  thefe  fingular  1er  vices  ?  What 
Herodotus  adds  immediately  after,  completes  what  isnecef- 
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•  Strabo,  Î.  6.  p.  418.  1.  11.  P-  8-5- t.  ».  P  83% 
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fary  to  confirm  the  idda  I  have  given  of  them.  This  great 
hiftorian  has  taken  care  to  remark,  that  the  women  of  Ba¬ 
bylon  having  once  fulfilled  the  obligation  impofed  by  the 
law,  were  not  after  that  to  be  feduced  by  any  offer  that 
could  be  made  them  e,  Ælian  fays  as  much  of  the  women 
of  Lydia,  a  country  where  the  fame  law  was  eftabliihed h. 
In  fine,  let  us  add,  that,  amongft  the  nations  where  it  was 
cuftomary  to  confecrate,  to  proflitution  in  the  temple  of 
Venus,  a  certain  number  of  maids,  there  was  no  body  who 
did  not  think  himlelf  honoured  by  efpouflng  them  *. 

Do  not  thefe  fafls  luffice  to  deffroy  all  the  inferences 
which  they  would  draw  from  the  religious  cuflom  I  have  re¬ 
lated,  againft  the  manners  of  the  Babylonians?  If  corrup¬ 
tion  did  prevail  amongff  thefe  people,  we  ought  to  attri¬ 
bute  it  to  quite  another  caufe.  I  even  doubt  whether  depra¬ 
vation  of  manners  was  carried  to  the  utmoff  excefs  in  the 
ages  which  employ  us  at  prefent.  In  my  opinion,  it  was 
not  till  afterwards.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that,  after  the  taking 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  the  inhabitants  falling  into  indigence 
and  mifery,  made  no  fcruple  of  proftituting  their  daughters 
lor  profit k.  Quintus  Curtius  fays  as  much.  He  even  adds, 
that  hulbands  were  not  afhamed  of  abandoning  their  wives 
to  {Dangers  for  money  ».  But  what  Quintus  Curtius  fays  of 
the  manners  of  the  Babylonians,  regards  only  the  age  of 
Alexander,  an  age  diftant  enough  from  thofe  which  are  the 
objecl  of  tiffs  third  part  of  our  work.  Then,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  Babylonians  having  been  already  a  long  time 
fallen  from  their  ancient  fplendor,  were  become  a  people  as 
vitious  as  contemptible, 

I  have  remarked  in  the  preceding  article,  fpeakingof  the 
AfTyrians,  that  thefe  people  had  known  how  to  unite  bra¬ 
very,  and  a  tafle  for  the  fciences,  to  the  moff  determined 
propenffty  to  luxury  and  voluptucmfnefs.  We  may  fay  atf 
much  of  the  Babylonians,  and  with  Hill  more  reafon.  All 

5  L.  r.n.  199.  h  var.  hift.  }.  4.  c> 

1  Stiabo,  ].  11.  p.  805.;  VaL  Maxim.  1.  2.  c.  6.  §  15.;  Augufi:.  decivit.  £>d, 

l,  4.  c.  10. 

k  L.  r.  n,  195.  1  L‘S-  c.  1.  p.  271. 
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antiquity  has  given  teflimony  to  their  valour  and  military 
talents.  Xenophon,  a  very  competent  judge  in  luch  a 
matter,  fays  expretsly,  that  the  eaft  had  no  better  foldiers  than 
thofe  of  Chaldea  !n.  As  to  their  exploits,  the  holy  fcripturQ 
on  one  hand,  and  profane  hiflory  on  the  otlier,  fpeak  too 
often  of  them  to  leave  any  neceflity  of  infilling  upon  them. 
In  the  lafl  place,  it  was  the  Babylonians  who  conjundlly 
Vvith  the  Me  des  took  Nineveh,  and  deftroyed  the  empire  of 
Allyria  »  ;  a  conqued:  which  I  prefume  to  have  been  fatal  to 
thefe  two  nations;  hnce,  according  to  all  appearance,  it  is 
from  this  epocha,  that  luxury  and  corruption  of  manners 
fccgan  to  be  introduced  among!!  them.  I  ihail  examine  this 
«îueftion  more  particularly  in  the  article  of  the  Mcdes«. 

As  to  the  tafle  of  the  Babylonians  for  the  fciences,  we 
know,  that,  by  the  agreement  of  a  great  number  of  ancient 
writers,  the  honoui  of  having  found  their  firft  principles, 
and  given  the  firft  precepts  in  them,  was  due  to  the  Chal¬ 
deans  ».  I  do  not ‘think  it  neceflary  to  infill  further  upon 
this  fubjeft  at  prefent,  having  enlarged  upon  it  elfewhere, 
giving  an  account  of  the  difeoveries  and  of  the  prooreft 
which  the  moil:  ancient  nations  had  made  in  the  fciences «. 

Neither  is  it  neceffary  to  fay  much  upon  the  genius  of 
the  Babylonians  for  the  arts.  What  has  been  fhown  before 
of  the  works,  and  of  the  embeililhments  of  Babylon,  and  of 
the  ikill  of  the  inhabitants  in  calling  metals r,  joined  to 
what  has  been  jufl  faid  of  the  luxury  and  magnificence  éf 
their  drefs,  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  there  mu  ft  have 
been  excellent  artifls  in  all  kinds  at  Babvlon.  1  think  we 
may  affirm,  that,  for  all  that  depends  upon  induflry  and 

workmanfhip,  the  Babylonians  yielded  to  no  people  that 
were  then  known. 

I  hnifh  the  draught  of  the  character  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  by  the  heft  grounded  reproach  which  can  be  made 
that  nation.  They  were  fingularly  befotted  with  judicial 

*"  Cyrop.  1.  3.  p.  150. 


0  See  fupra,  book  x.  c.  r.  p.  6.  &  r. 
p  Cicero  de  divinat.  J.  r.  n.  41.-,  D'uxl.  I 
1  Supra,  book  3.  p.  &  1  zd.  ’  *  suri 
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âftrolôg}^  and,  in  general*  much  addidled  to  occult  fciences. 
The  Chaldeans*  whom  we  ought  to  regard  as  the  learned 
of  Babylon,  employed  themfelves  in  aftronomy  only  with 
a  view  of  reading  in  the  flars  the  deftinies  of  men  and  of 
empires.  They  pretended  to  have  attained  it  ;  and  it  is 
imposable  to  carry  credulity  higher  in  that  refpeél,  than  it 
was  carried  by  the  Babylonians f.  It  appears  further,  that,^ 
not  content  with  feeking  to  penetrate  the  dark  clouds  oi 
futurity,  by  fludying  the  different  afpe&s  of  the  ftars  and 
planets,  the  Chaldeans  were  greatly  addided  to  (orceries  and 
inchantments.  The  fludy  ol  magic,  after  that  of  judicial 
aftrology,  was  their  principal  occupation  f.  They  boaffed 
themfelves  able  to  avert  misfortunes  which  threatened,  and 
procure  all  good  fortune,  by  their  expiations,  their  facrifices, 
and  their  magical  ceremonies u.  The  Eternal,  by  the  voice 
of  his  prophets,  often  derides  that  blind  confidence  which 
the  Babylonians  placed  in  their  magi  and  in  their  aflrolo- 
gers x,  a  confidence  which  all  profane  authors  equally  at» 
left.  Thefe  reproaches  fo  often  and  lo  generally  repeated, 
make  it  certain,  that  the  Babylonians  were  an  excefiively 
credulous  and  fuperftitious  nation.  This  is  moreover  a 
weaknefs  to  which  the  Afiatics  appear  in  all  ages  to  have 
been  particularly  fuhjed.  There  is  no  country,  which  even 
in  our  days  prefents  luch  a  jumble  of  fuperflitions  and 
religious  practices,  each  more  extravagant  and  more  ndtcu* 
lous  than  the  other. 

From  all  the  different  traits  that  I  have  thrown  toge¬ 
ther  under  this  article,  it  refults,  that  the  Babylonians,  in 
the  brilliant  ages  of  their  monarchy,  were  a  very  poiiflied, 
brave,  and  ingenious  people,  with  great  tafle  and  talents  for 
the  arts  and  fciences;  but  withal  very  vain-glorious,  greatly 
addicted  to  luxury  and  pleafure  ;  in  fine,  very  fuperftitious  and 
Very  credulous  ;  vices  which,  I  have  already  laid*  did  not  form 


f  Seelfaiâh,  c.  47.  v. 
Ifaiah,  c.  47.  v.  9.  1 


13.;  Cicero  de  d Ivina t.  paflsm.;  £>iod.  1.  2.p.  142.  Sec . 
2.;  Ezek.  c.  ai;  v.  21.;  Dan.  c.  1.  v.  20.  c.  2.  v.  2.  c. 


5-  v.  7.  . 

*  DioÜ.  1,  2.  p.  142.  See  Stanley  hiftork  philofoph'^  part  iz.  fed.  1,  12.  Sc 

U  2$.  *  See  If ai-ab,  c/47.  u-  T5* 
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the  particular  charader  and  genius  of  the  Babylonians, 
but  in  general  that  of  all  the  eaRern  nations.  What  in 
that  refped  they  were  in  all  times,  they  Hill  continue  to  be 
at  this  day. 


ARTICLE  III. 


Of  the  Me  des. 


TtyEhave  handed  down  to  us  a  good  many  particular 
and  dired  informations  relatimr  to  the  manners  of 

'  O 

the  Medes,  and  we  are  Rill  more  enabled  to  judge  of 
them  by  confidering  thole  of  the  Perfians,  of  which  very 
minute  details  are  to  be  found  in  the  writers  of  antiquity. 
In  effed,  it  is  certain,  that  the  PerRans  had  borrowed  from 
the  Medes  that  luxury  and  effeminacy,  which  difgraced 
them  fo  much  in  the  latter  times  of  their  empire  Thus 
the  fads  which  antiquity  has  tranlmitted  concerning  the 
jnanner  that  the  Perfians  lived  in  the  brilliant  ages  of  their 
monarchy,  may  equally  ferve  to  give  us  a  very  juR  idea 
of  the  manners  and  cuRoms  of  the  Medes. 

The  Medes  were  originally  a  very  Rmple  and  unpolifhed 
people.  The  tirft  notice  that  hiRory  takes  of  them,  is  to 
tell  us  that  they  were  fubjeded  by  the  Alfyrians  under  the 
reign  of  Ninus  *.  We  fee  them  fupport  that  fubjedion 
patiently  for  many  ages,  and  afterwards  throw  off  the 
yoke,  without  knowing  very  well  how  or  at  what  time  thefe 
people  obtained  their  deliverance  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Aflyrians a. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  epocha  and  circumRances 
of  this  famous  revolution,  the  Medes,  after  lome  years 
of  confufion  and  anarchy,  eleded  a  king  b.  This  [mince, 
named  Dejoces,  applied  himfelf  to  civilife  his  new  fubjeds. 
He  built  Ecbatana,  which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  even  embellifhed  it  with  a  £ood  deal  of  mamii- 

o  O 

r  Herod.  1.  i.n.  135.;  Xenophon.  Cyrop.  paffim  ;  Strabo,  1.  11.  p.  797. 
&  79^. 

2  D;od.  1.  3.  p,  U-|,  *  Seefupra,  book  i.c.  i.  p.  5.  J>  Ibid.  c.  3.  p.  9. 
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ficence  c.  We  may  judge,  that  in  general  Dejoces  had 
a  great  tahe  for  pomp  and  fhew.  It  is  evident  from 
all  his  conduct  d  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  infpired  his 
lubjefts  with  the  fame  fentiments.  This  however  is  all 
we  can  fay  of  the  manners  of  the  Medes  during  the  reign 
of  Dejoces.  Hiftory  has  tranfmitted  nothing  particular 
concerning  them. 

'  From  that  epocha,  that  is,  from  the  year  71©  before 
Jefus  Chrift,  the  hillory  of  the  Medes  begins  to  clear  up, 
and  be  better  known  to  us.  We  fee  a  train  of  kings  fuc- 
ceed  each  other  for  two  hundred  years,  till  the  moment 
that  Cyrus  united  in  his  own  perfon  the  crowns  of  Media 
and  Perfia.  It  is  in  the  reign  of  Ahyages,  grandfather  of 
this  prince,  and  of  Cyaxares  the  laft  king  of  the  Medes,  that 
we  are  about  to  confider  the  manners  of  that  nation. 

Of  all  the  nations  fpoke  of  by  the  writers  of  anti¬ 
quity,  the  Medes  are  thole  who  appear  to  have  been 
the  moll  exclaimed  againfl  for  their  luxury,  their  pa¬ 
geantry,  and  their  effeminacy  e.  The  luxury  of  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  Ihone  principally  in  the  fumptuoufnefs  and  magnificence 
of  their  drels.  They  wore  long  flowing  robes  with  large 
hanging  fleeves.  This  fort  of  drefs  was  very  graceful  ;  and  as 
it  was  in  general  very  full  and  flowing,  it  was  very  proper 
to  conceal  the  defeds  of  the  fliape  f.  Thefe  robes  were 
moreover  woven  with  different  colours,  each  more  fbining 
than  the  other,  and  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  hi¬ 
ver  e.  As  to  the  head-drefs,  the  Medes  let  their  hair 
grow,  and  covered  their  heads  with  a  tiara,  or  kind  of  point¬ 
ed  cap,  very  magnificent  h.  They  were,  behdes,  loaded 
with  bracelets,  gold  chains,  and  necklaces  adorned  with 
precious  hones  g  The  Medes,  in  fine,  carried  their  nice- 
nefs  in  drefs  fo  far  as  to  tinge  their  eyes  and  eyebrows, 

c  Herod.  ].  i,  n.  98.  d  See  id.  ibid. 

«  See  Athen.  1.  12.  p.  512,  ;  Tertullian.  de  cultu  femin.  1.  1.  p.  152. 

*  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  8.  p.  122.  ;  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  1 1 9.  ;  Juftin.  1.  1.  c.  2. 1.  4 
C-  2.  Strabo,  1. 11.  p.  797. 

Herod.  r.  n.  nr.  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  3.  p.  126. 
b  Xenoph,  1.  8.  p.  127.  ;  Flut.  de  Fort.  Alex.  p.  329. 33°* 

%  iff  ibid. 
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paint  their  faces,  and  mingle  artificial  with  their  natural 
hair  k.  Such  was  the  attire  of  the  men.  As  to  that  of  the 
women,  we  can  fay  nothing  certain  about  it.  Ancient 
writers  give  us  no  lights  into  this  article.  They  only  tell 
us  that  in  Media  the  lex  was  remarkably  beautiful  l. 

The  luxury  of  the  table  amongft  the  Medes  was  equal 
to  that  oi  drefs.  In  a  feaft  which  Aftyages  gave  to  Cyrus, 
there  was  the  utmoft  profufion,  as  well  in  the  quality  as 
the  variety  of  cookery  and  diverfity  of  meats  «.  We  fee 
alio  that  thefe  people  employed  the  precaution  of  efiaying 
the  drink  that  was  prefented  to  the  king.  The  cupbearer, 
before  he  prefented  the  cup,  poured  lome  drops  into  the 
hollow  of  his  left  hand,  and  tailed  it n. 

It  would  be  curious  enough  to  know,  in  what  precifely 
confifled  the  delicacy  and  magnificence  of  the  Medes  in 
refpetft  to  the  luxury  of  the  table.  But  I  already  laid  that 
ancient  writers  have  entered  into  no  detail  upon  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  no  very  high  idea  Ihould  be 
formed  of  the  talent  of  thefe  people  for  the  elegance  and 
delicacy  of  good  cheer.  I  judge  fo  from  the  manner  of 
eating  in  ufe  at  this  day  throughout  all  the  eaft.  We  know 
that  the  art  of  cookery  is  there  in  very  narrow  bounds  ;  and 
I  think,  that  in  this  refpeft  it  has  been  the  fame  in  all 
times.  For,  as  I  have  more  than  once  had  occafion  to 
obferve,  cuitoms  have  varied  very  little  amongft;  the  o- 
rientals. 

However  that  may  be,  debauches  at  table  were  ex- 
cefiive  amongft  the  Medes.  They  got  drunk  at  it  very 
frequently.  The  monarchs  were  no  more  referved  upon 
this  article  than  the  Joweft  of  their  fubje&s  Hiftory 
lias  preferved  one  inftance  of  their  intemperance,  too 
ftriking  to  be  palled  over  in  filence.  In  the  war  which 

k  xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  1 .  p.  5.  Tins  fort  of  paint  confined  in  a  dark  colour, 
with  which  the  ancients  tinged  their  eyebrows  and.  eyelids,  to  make  their 
eyes  appear  larger  and  more  lively. 

1  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  5.  p.  50.';  Anabas,  1.  3.  p.  133. 

w  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  1 .  p.  5.  n  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1. 1.  p.  6. 

0  Xenoph.  I.  1 .  p.  6. 
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Cyaxares,  the  laft  of  the  Median  kings,  made  againft  the  Ba¬ 
bylonians,  Cyrus,  -who  had  joined  his  arms  to  thofe  of 
that  prince,  finding  a  favourable  occafion  of  beating  the 
enemy,  let  out  at  night,  at  the  head  of  all  the  cavalry. 
Cyaxares,  on  the  contrary,  palled  that  fame  night  in  a  de¬ 
bauch,  and  carried  itfo  far  as  to  get  drunk  with  all  his  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  p. 

Muiic,  amongfl  the  Medes,  was  called  in  to  heighten 
the  pleafures  of  the  table.  They  fung  and  played  freely 
upon  inllruments.  The  mon  arch  s  themfelves  took  part 
in  this  diverfion,  and  generally  in  all  that  could  animate 
feftal  jollitry  w  Dancing  alfo  may  be  reckoned  amongfl 
the  pleafures  of  the  Medes;  they  gave  into  it  with  great 
ardor  and  tranfport  r. 

Hunting  was  alfo  one  of  the  exercifes  which  employed 
the  fovereigns  of  Media  the  moll  agreeably.  In  order  to 
take  this  pleafure  with  the  more  facility,  they  had  even 
taken  care  to  inclofe  large  parks,  in  which  were  kept  li¬ 
ons,  boars,  leopards,  and  flags  r. 

It  is  impofiible  to  fay  any  thing  certain  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  houfes  of  the  Medes  may  have  been  built.  We 
can  only  conjecture,  that  thele  people  made  a  great  part  of 
the  decorations  of  their  edifices  confifl  in  the  diverfity  of 
colours  with  which  they  painted  them  on  the  outfide.  I 
think  I  may  propofe  this  conjedlure  from  what  Herodotus 
relates  of  the  walls  of  Ecbatana.  That  city  was  inclofed 
with  feven  circuits  of  walls,  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  that  from  without,  the  firfl  did  not  intercept  the  view  of 
the  entablature  of  the  fécond,  the  fécond  of  the  third, 
and  fo  on  of  the  reft.  The  battlements  of  the  firft  wall 
were  painted  white,  thofe  of  the  fécond  black,  of  the  third 
purple,  of  the  fourth  blue,  of  the  fifth  orange  ;  and  of 
the  two  laft  circuits,  the  battlements  of  one  was  gilded 
with  filver,  the  other  with  gold  ?.  From  thefe  facts  I 

p  Xenopb.  Cyrop.  Î.  4.  p.  62,  * 

9  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  r.  p.  6. 1.  4.  p.  62.  r  Ibid.  1. 1 ,  p.  6. 

f  Ibid.  L  1.  p.  7.  8»  &  9  .  1  L.  1.11,98. 
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imagine  that  the  Medes  were  probably  in  ufe  to  paint  the 
outfide  of  their  houfes  with  different  colours  ;  a  cultoux 
which  we  know  to  be  pradiled  at  this  day  in  feveral  coun¬ 
tries» 

As  to  the  interior  decoration  of  apartments  amongft  thefe 
people,  we  can  fpeak  of  it  but  imperfectly.  Only  I  think 
we  may  affirm  that  tapeflry  was  in  ufe  amongft  the  Medes. 
This  fort  of  furniture  was  in  effed  known  to  the  Perfians  u; 
and  we  know  that  the  Perfians  had  borrowed  from  the 
Medes  all  that  could  contribute  to  luxury  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  x.  We  may  even  fay  that  tapeflry  could  not  be 
merely  a  matter  of  luxury  amongfl  the  Medes.  Media 
is  in  general  a  pretty  cold  country,  and  for  that  reafon 
the  cuflom  of  lining  apartments  with  tapeflry  mufl  have 
been  both  very  ufeful  and  very  neceffary. 

At  the  court  of  Ecbatana  fhone  particularly  that  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  which  ancient  writers  give  us  fo  high 
an  idea.  If  their  teflimony  is  to  be  admitted,  it  was  even 
from  the  Medes  that  mofl  of  the  eaflern  nations  had  bor¬ 
rowed  the  ceremonial  which  was  obferved  at  the  courts  of 
the  fovereigns  of  that  part  of  the  world  >•.  We  may  judge 
of  the  exterior  pomp  that  furrounded  the  perfon  of  the 
kings  of  Media,  by  that  fuperb  cavalcade  of  which  Cyrus 
thought  fit  to  give  a  fpedacle  to  his  newly-conquered  fub- 
jeds.  The  preparations  of  that  feafl  were  entirely  ordered 
according  to  the  cufloms  of  the  Medes  *.  In  fine,  we  fhall 
form  a  flill  higher  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  fumptuoufnefs 
which  reigned  at  the  court  of  the  fovereigns  of  Media,  if 
we  recoiled  the  manner  that  the  writers  of  antiquity  fpeak 
of  the  magnificence  which  ffione  at  the  court  of  the  kings 
of  Perfia  ;  for,  as  I  have  already  faid,  the  ceremonial  ob¬ 
ferved  at  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Perfia,  was  only  an  ex- 
ad  and  faithful  imitation  of  that  of  the  kings  of  Media. 

u  Plut,  in  Thermit.  p.  n6. 127.  ;  In  Artax.  p.  1026.  ;  Tertullian.  tie  cultu 
fcmin.  1.  1 .  p.  15*. 

*  Strabo,  1. 1 1 .  p.  797  •  ;  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  8.  p.  142. 

y  Strabo,  Uu.  p.  797.  &  79^.  2  Xenoph,  Cyrop.  1.8.  p.  126.  &c. 
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It  is  alfo  from  the  Medes  that  the  Perfians  had  received 
that  profound  veneration  which  they  felt  for  the  perfons 
of  their  kings3.  The  refpeCt  which  the  Medes  bore  their 
fovereign  was  fuch,  that  they  dur  ft  not  fpit,  nor  even  laugh 
in  his  prefence  b.  His  orders  were  always  fpeedily  and 
punctually  executed. 

The  liiftory  of  the  Medes  is  not  enough  known  for  us 
to  be  able  to  {peak  with  any  exaCtnefs  of  the  cuftoms  which 
they  obferved  in  the  ordinary  courte  of  civil  life.  I  (hall 
only  remark  in  the  manners  of  this  people,  one  fingu- 
larity,  well  worthy  of  notice.  In  certain  cantons  of  Me¬ 
dia,  polygamy  was  not  only  permitted  ;  it  was  even  au- 
thorifcd  by  an  exprefs  law,  which  ordained  every  in¬ 
habitant  to  marry  and  maintain  at  leaft  feven  waves.  In 
other  cantons  it  was  precifely  the  contrary.  A  woman 
was  allowed  to  have  many  hulbands,  and  they  looked  with 
contempt  on  thofe  who  had  lefs  than  five  c. 

As  to  the  particular  character  of  the  Medes,  we  may  af¬ 
firm  it  in  general  to  have  been  very  brave  and  very  warlike. 
I  have  already  laid,  that  they  palled  for  the  firft  people  of 
Alia  who  had  introduced  difcipline  into  armies  <*.  We  know 
alfo,  that  the  Medes  had  taught  the  Perfians  the  art  of  war, 
and  particularly*  to  handle  the  bow  and  the  javelin  with 
dexterity e. 

I  do  not  think,  that  the  Medes  ever  made  themfelves 
very  remarkable  for  fkill  in  the  fciences.  My  authority  for 
thinking  fo,  is,  that  they  are  no  where  quoted  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  nations  amongft  whom  the  fciences  were  anciently 
teen  to  fiourilh. 

As  to  arts  and  manufactures,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that 
whatever  related  to  them  was  carefully  fought  out  by  the 
Medes.  It  cannot  even  be  doubted,  after  what  we  have  feen 

3  Strabo,  1.  ir.  p.  797.  b  Herod.  1.  1.  n.  99. 

1  Strabo,  1.  11.  p.  798.  Ta  this  day  in  lèverai  cantons  of  India  women 
are  permitted  to  have  many  hulbands.  Voyage  de  Franc.  Pyrard  o  27 d  - 
Lettr.  edif.  1. 10.  p.  22.  ' 

,  d  SaP™>  book 5.  c.  1.  p.  164.  *  Strabo,!.  n.p.  797. 
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cif  their  ruling  tafle  for  pomp  and  magnificence,  luxury  and 
effeminacy. 

I  thould  think  as  to  the  reft,  that  vain-glory  and  effemi¬ 
nacy,  vices  which  the  Medes  are  fo  often  taxed  with  by  all 
the  writers  of  antiquity,  did  not  begin  to  be  introduced 
into  that  nation,  and  to  corrupt  its  manners,  till  after  the 
definition  of  the  empire  of  Aiïÿria.  Till  that  time,  the 
Medes  did  not  form  a  monarchy  powerful  and  opulent 
enough  to  abandon  themfelves  to  luxury  and  pleafures.  Be- 
fules,  before  this  event  they  faw  themfelves  furrounded  011 
all  fides  with  powerful  and  warlike  enemies,  (the  AfTyrians 
and  Babylonians),  who  forced  them  to  be  vigilant  and  atten¬ 
tive  to  avoid  becoming  quickly  their  prey.  The  Medes  in 
this  polition  had  too  many  meafures  to  guard,  and  too 
many  precautions  to  take,  to  allow  them  to  abandon  them¬ 
felves  with  excefs  to  luxury  and  fenfuality.  But  the  mo¬ 
il  archs  of  Media,  by  overturning  the  throne  of  Nineveh, 
delivered  themfelves  from  a  dangerous  neighbourhood, 
which  however  was  neceffary  to  render  their  fubjedls  adlive 
and  vigilant.  In  fine,  the  riches  with  which  thefe  princes 
and  their  troops  glutted  themfelves  at  the  lack  of  Nineveh, 
and  abo\e  all,  the  daily  and  habitual  communication  with  a 
loft  and  voluptuous  people,  fuch  as  were  then  the  AfTyrians, 
cormpted  theii  manners,  and  made  them  foon  degenerate 
from  thofe  of  their  anceflors.  What  gave  the  finiihing 
llioke  to  the  Medes,  was  their  union  and  incorporation  with 
the  Perfians  under  Cyrus.  From  that  epocha,  there  is  no 
more  mention  of  the  Medes  in  hiflory. 


C  H  A  P.  11. 

Of  the  Egyptians 4 


£N  the  preceding  volume,  and  even  in  this  one,  I  have 
I  aid  before  my  readers,  under  different  articles,  all  that 
ng  n  concern  the  laws,  arts,  fciences,  manners,  and  cuftoms 
of  the  Egyptians.  Eut  I  deferred  till  now  the  reluming  aü 

thefe 
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thefe  different  objets,  and  the  bringing  them  under  one 
and  the  fame  point  of  view,  to  draw,  in  confequence,  one 
general  and  collective  pi&ure  of  the  character  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  to  make  known  the  particular  genius  of  that  na¬ 
tion.  I  take  this  to  be  the  place  to  prefent  at  one  view, 
and  under  the  fame  afpeCl,  all  the  different  traits  that  anti¬ 
quity  may  have  furnilhed  upon  this  objeCt.  I  fhall  explain 
then  in  few  words,  the  idea  I  have  been  able  to  form  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  fhall  trace  from  faCts  the  chai  acier  of  this 

people,  fo  boafted  of  in  all  ages. 

The  Egyptians  rendered  themfelves  famous  in  antiquity 
by  their  laws,  their  arts,  and  their  fciences.^  In  effeCt,  that 
nation  becoming  quickly  civilized,  made,  in  confequence, 
fome  early  difcoveries,  and  even  a  pretty  îapid  progrefs  in 
feveral  branches  of  the  arts  and  faiences.  Tnis  merit  fhould 
not  be  denied  the  Egyptians:  but  otherwife,  I  fee  nothing 
that  can  ferve  to  diftinguifh  them  in  a  manner  \ery  advan¬ 
tageous  5  I  even  think  myfelf  authonfed  to  refufe  them  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  elogiesthat  have  been  always  fo  liberal¬ 
ly  bellowed  upon  them. 

The  Egyptians  did  invent  fome  arts  and  fome  fciences, 
but  they  never  had  the  ingenuity  to  bring  any  of  their  dif¬ 
coveries  to  perfection.  I  have  expoled  their  want  of  taile, 
and  I  venture  to  fay'of  talent,  in  architecture,  in  fculpture, 
and  in  painting  f.  J  heir  manner  of  praCtifing  phyfic  w  as 
abfurd  and  ridiculous  ».  The  knowledge  they  had  of  aftro- 
nomy  and  geometry,  was  but  very  imperfect.  Their  dii- 
coveries  are  far  enough  from  entering  into  any  companion 
with  thofe  which  the  Greeks  made  afterwards  in  thefe  two 
fciences.  In  fine,  the  Egyptians  have  had  neither  genius, 
ardor,  nor  talent  for  commerce,  or  for  the  marine  and  art- 
military. 

As  to  civil  laws  and  political  conftitutions,  the  Egyptians 
had  indeed  fome  very  good  ones  ;  but  otherwife  there  reign¬ 
ed  in  their  government,  a  multitude  of  abufes  and  effential 

f  Supra,  book  2.  c.  a.  £  See  part  2.  book  3.  c.  2.  art.  1. 
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dtfedls,  authorifed  by  the  laws  and  by  their  fundamental 
principles  of  government h. 

As  to  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  this  people,  we  have 
feen  to  what  a  height  indecency  and  debauchery  were  car¬ 
ried  in  their  public  feafls  and  religious  ceremonies5.  The 
public  cult  which  a  nation  fixes  to  honour  the  Deity,  bears 
the  (lamp  of  that  nation’s  character;  neither  was  the  morality 
of  the  Egyptians  extremely  pure  ;  we  may  even  affirm,  that 
it  offended  againfl  the  firfl  rules  of  rettitude  and  probity.  We 
fee,  that  the  Egyptians  bore  the  highefl  blame  of  covetouf- 
nefs,  of  ill  faith,  of  cunning,  and  of  roguery 
It  appears  to  me  to  refult  from  all  thefe  fadts,  that  the  E- 
gyptians  were  a  people  induflrious  enough,  but  as  to  therefl, 
without  taile,  without  genius,  without  difcernment.  A 
people  who  had  only  ideas  of  grandeur  ill  underflood,  and 
wffiole  progrefs  in  all  the  different  parts  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  never  rofe  beyond  a  flat  mediocrity.  Knaviffi  into  the 
bargain,  and  crafty,  foft,  lazy,  cowardly,  and  fubmiffive  ;  and 
who  having  performed  fome  exploits  to  boaft  of  in  diflant 
times,  were  ever  after  fubjedled  by  whoever  would  under¬ 
take  to  fubdue  them.  A  people,  again,  vain  and  fooliffi  e- 
nough  to  defpife  other  nations  without  knowing  them 
Superflitious  to  excefs  «,  Angularly  addidled  to  judicial  aflro- 
logy»,  extravagantly  befotted  with  an  abfurd  and  monflrous 
theology  °.  Does  not  this  reprefentation  fufficiently  autho- 
rife  us  to  fay,  that  all  that  fcience,  that  wifdom,  and  that 
philofophy  fo  boafled  of  in  the  Egyptian  priefls,  was  but  im- 
poflure  and  juggling,  capable  of  impofmg  only  on  people  fa 
little  enlightened,  or  fo  flrongly  prejudiced,  as  were  an* 
ciently  the  Greeks  in  favour  of  the  Egyptians  *  ? 

Let  us  remark  neverthelefs,  that  even  admitting  the 

h  Supra,  book  r.  c.  4.  p.  17.  8cc.  5  See  part  i.  book  6.  c.  2. 
k  See  Plato  de  rep.  1.  4.  p.  642.  de  leg.  1.  5.  p.  852.;  Stephan.  Byfant.  voce 
A/yy?r  p.  38.;  Suidas,  voce  AiyvifiHx^uv,  t.  1.  p  643. 

1  See  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  4r.  m  See  part  1.  book  6.  c.  2. 
n  See  Herod.  1.2.0.82.;  Diod.l.  1.  p.  91.&92.;  Cicero  de  divinat.  1. 1. 
n.  1.;  Plut,  conviv.  fap.  p.  149.  A.  0  See  part  1.  book  6.  c.  2. 

*  See  afta  philofoph.  r.  1.  p.  229.  &c.  634.  &c.;  Conringius  de  hermet, 
fped.  1,  jt  c.  12,;  Sdierlone  arapenitat.  litter,  c.  7.  p.  190. 
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teftimony  of  the  ancients,  the  elogies  they  have  been 
pleafed  to  pour  upon  Egypt,  refpeCl  only  her  laws,  her  police, 
her  arts,  and  her  mathematical  knowledge  ;  but  fall  not  at 
all  upon  thofe  productions  which  belong  properly  to  genius 
and  tafte.  Neither  Greece  nor  Rome  have  ever  praifed 
the  eloquence,  the  poetry,  the  mufic,  the  architecture,  the 
fculpture,  the  painting  of  the  Egyptians.  1  fhall  fay  as  much 
of  what  concerns  an  objeCt  much  more  eiTential,  medicine. 
We  fee,  that  neither  the  Romans  nor  the  Greeks  ever 
vaunted  of  the  knowledge  of  thefe  people  in  navigation,  com¬ 
merce,  or  the  art-military.  I  fee  nothing  then  but  the  phir 
lofophical  and  moral  ideas  of  the  Egyptians,  which  antiqui¬ 
ty  feems  to  have  held  in  fome  efteem  ;  but  beyond  that,  I 
think  I  have  good  grounds  for  maintaining,  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  but  very  confufed  notions,  and  very  imperfeCt  ideas 
of  all  the  other  objeCts  of  human  knowledge.  I  fhould  be 
greatly  tempted  to  compare  this  nation  with  the  Chineie. 
I  think  a  good  deal  of  relemblance  and  conformity  is  to  be 
perceived  between  one  people  and  the  other  *. 


CHAP  1IL 

Of  the  Grecians. 

IN  that  infinite  number  of  different  people  which  ancient¬ 
ly  inhabited  Greece,  I  fee  only  two,  the  Lacedæmonians 
and  the  Athenians,  whofe  manners  and  cuftoms  deferve  a 
particular  attention.  The  others  offer  no  faCls  fufficiently 
finking,  nor  any  varieties  important  enough,  to  engage  us 
to  dwell  upon  them.  With  very  little  difference,  we  may 
judge  of  the  inclinations  and  cuftoms  of  all  the  Greeks  by 
the  manners,  and  by  the  way  of  living  of  the  Lacedæmonians 
and  Athenians.  In  the  piClure  which  I  am  about  to  prefenc, 
I  fhall  life  the  fame  method  as  I  have  already  done  in  other 

*  To  make  an  eftimate  of  the  arts,  fciences,  laws,  police,  and  morals  of  the 
Çhtnefe,  fee  Anfon’s  voyage,  book  3.  c.  10. 
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articles  ;  that  is,  I  lhall  fpeak  of  them  very  fummarily. 
Longer  details  would  be  ufelefs,  and  would  only  multiply 
repetitions.  That  matter  has  been  fufhciently  treated  of  in, 
many  works,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  all  the  world. 


ARTICLE  I. 

,  -  .  ‘  *  J  !,  hr  )0  ■  .i  ‘  .  r  •  n  :  : 

Of  the  Lacedœmonïans . 

* 

*  •  r.  r^'\  f  > 

'J'TIere  are  very  few  nations  amongft  whom  the  legi na¬ 
ture  has  attended  to  the  regulation  of  manners  and  of 
the  ordinary  cuftoms  of  civil  life,  by  pofitive  laws.  The 
Lacedaemonians  are  to  be  placed  in  the  fmall  number  of 
people,  who  have  had  a  code  for  their  manners  and  their 
cuftoms.  The  ordinances  of  Lycurgus  take  in  equally  the 
general  police  of  Sparta,  and  the  adlions  of  its  inhabitants  in 
private  life.  We  are  fo  well  inftrudied  in  the  aufterity  and 
rigidity  of  the  difcipline  to  which  the  Spartans  were  bound 
up,  that  I  do  not  think  it  neceftary  to  inftft  upon  it.  It  is 
fifth  cient  to  fay,  that  the  moft  indifferent  adlions  were  not 
free  at  Sparta,  no  body  had  power  to  regulate  his  life  by 
his  own  will,  every  thing  to  the  flighted:  fteps  was  fubjeft- 
ed  to  one  common  and  uniform  rule  r. 

A  Spartan  was  not  permitted,  for  example,  to  marry  when 
he  thought  proper,  to  fee  his  wife  when  he  chofe,  nor  to 
abide  with  her  as  long  as  he  would  wifli  *.  Neither  was  he 
at  liberty  to  drefs  for  himfelf  the  kind  of  food  he  liked, 
nor  to  eat  in  private.  Every  inhabitant  was  obliged  to  take 
his  repaft  in  the  public  halls,  and  to  content  himfelf  with 
what  was  there  ferved  up.  The  tables  were  each  of  about 
fifteen  covers.  They  eat  their  feparate  meftes,  feated  with¬ 
out  regard  to  eafe r. 

The  kings  of  Sparta  themfelves  were  obliged  to  this  kind 

t  See  Xenopli.  de  republ.  Laced,  p.  395.;  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  54. 

s  Xenoph.  p.  393.  ;  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  48. 

*  Athen.  1.  4.  p.  141.;  Serv.  ad  Æneid.  1.  7.  v.  176. 
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of  life.  Agis  having  returned  from  gaining  a  great  vi&ory 
over  the  Athenians,  thought  he  might  fup  at  home  with 
his  wife.  He  fent  in  confequence  for  his  commons.  The 
Polemarchs  refufed  it  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  eat  at 
the  public  table  f. 

Neither  fenfuality  nor  gluttony  found  there  their  gra¬ 
tifications.  The  meats  they  ferved  were  neither  choice 
nor  nicely  cooked.  They  confifted  of  bread  and  wine, 
eheefe,  dried  figs,  and  fome  morfels  of  flefh  meat  coarfely 
drefl’ed  r  ;  and  even  of  them  they  prefented  to  the  guefls 
only  the  quantity  abfolutely  neceifary  ior  the  neceflities 
and  for  the  fqppqrt  of  life  h.  Tp  appear  too  fat  and  too 
well  fed,  was  not  allowed  at  Lacedaemon.  A  Spartan  who 
was  found  in  over  good  cafe,  was.  feverely  punifhed  and  cor¬ 
rected  of  it *.  After  having  eat  and  drunk  very  foberly, 
they  returned  home  in  the  dark,  for  it  was  exprefsly  forbid 
to  be  lighted  home  at  Sparta  r. 

The  Spartans  maintained  the  fame  limitations  and  the 
fame  coarfenefs  in  their  drefs  as  at  their  tables.  Winter 
and  fummer  they  wore  the  fame  kind  of  cloathing,  which 
vyas .very  fliort  and  very  fimply  made  upz.  They  did  not 
fhaye,  but,  on  the  contrary,  affeded  to  wear  very  long  and 
hufliy  beards  a.  Their  greateft  finery  confuted  in  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  their  hair.  The  Spartans  wore  it  very  long,  and  took 
extremely  great  care  of  it  *v  Their  manner,  of  drelling  it 
was  to  divide  it  equally  on  each  fide  of  the  heads  The 
Spartans  were  otherwife  very  dirty  and  flove.nly  about  their 

f  Ælian.  var,  hill-  \.  3.  c.  34.  ;  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  45.  46. 

*  Plut.  ibid.  p.  46. 

The  moft  eyqpifite  of  all  thefe  difhes  was.  a  kind  of  pottage  known  in  anti¬ 
quity  by  the  name  of  black  broth.  We  cannot,  at  this  day,  define  exactly 
what  this  fort  of  ragout  was.  But  to  judge  of  it  by  what  ancient  authors  fay, 
the  black  broth  of  the  Spartans  muff  have  been  but  a  forry,  kind  of  food.  Sçe 
Cicer.  Tufculan.  1.  5.  n.  34.;  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  146. 

“Plut.  p.  45.  46. 

^  Ælian.  var.  hilt.  1.  14-  c.  7.  7  Plut.  p.  46. 

2  Thucyd.  1. 1.  p.  7-  ;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  237.  ;  Xenoph.  p.  394-  &  397- 

11  Plut.  t.  2. p.  232.  E.  See  Meurf.  mifcell  Lac.  l.i.  c.  16. 

Hçrod.  1.  7.  h.  208.  ;  Strabo/  1. 6.  p.  426.;  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  53-  ; 


].  7-  c.  14.  1 

’  *  Pint,  in  Lycurg.  p.  53(. 
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pGifons>  being  allowed  to  bathe  and  perfume  themfelves 
on!)  on  certain  days  prefcribed.  However,  they  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  keep  their  cloaths  tinrent  and  in  good  condition^ 
lot  they  d;d  not  fail  to  puniih  thole  who  appeared  not  to 
take  care  enough  of  them  <».  ,  •  ' 

Ihe  Spartans  were  neither  more  free,  nor  more  nice  in 
their  houles  and  furniture  than  in  their  board  and  drels. 
We  may  judge  of  it  by  an  ordinance  which  Lycurgus  had 
made  on  that  article.  It  bore  that  the  ceilings  of  houfes 
fhould  be  made  with  an  axe,  and  the  doors  by  a  faw,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  any  other  tool  Such  houfes  as  the  legis¬ 
lator  intended,  exempted  the  inhabitants  of  Sparta  from 
luxury  and  expenie*  In  effect,  as  Plutarch  judicioully  ob- 
ferves,  there  is  no  man  lo  foolilh  as  to  carry  into  houfes  fo 
coarlely  built  as  thole  1  fpeak  of,  either  (lately  beds,  pur¬ 
ple  coverlets  and  tapeftry,  velfels  of  gold  and  filver,  or,  in 
a  word,  any  kind  of  magnificence  f. 

Ihe  pleaiures  and  amulements  of  the  Spartans  Were  an- 
fwerable  to  all  this.  Their  diverfions  were  the  mofl  fe- 
rious  and  of  the  lead  variety.  The  Spartans  knew  no  a- 
mulcments  but  hunting  and  the  different  exercifes  of  the 
body  ;  and  under  this  name  I  comprehend  dancing*  which 
wras,  properly  fpeaking,  amongfl  thele  people  only  a  kind  of 
military  exeicile*.  The  Spartans  had  alfo  a  kind  of  mu- 
lie  ;  but  very  fimple,  not  to  fay  very  rude*.  Befides,  all 
that  can  properly  be  called  pleaiures  and  amufements  were 
banilhed  Sparta  *.  They  would  not  even  permit  theatrical 
repre  tentations  *,  which  were  the  delight  of  all  the  other 
cities  of  Greece. 

,  The  private  and  particular  occupations  of  the  Spartans 
were,  if  poflible,  more  limited  and  more  retrained  thafr 
were  their  pleaiures  and  amulements.  The  citizens  of 

*  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  50.  227.  239.  ;  Xenoph.  p.  398.  ;  Ælian.  var.  hlft.  1.  14.  c  7. 

*  Plut. in  Lycurg.  p.47.  f  ibid. 

*  Plut.  p.  54.  ;  Xenoph.  p.  395. 

Plut.  p.  54.  ;  Arid,  de  rep.  l.g.c.  5.;  Quintilian,  inllit.  1.x.  c.  IS.  ;  Ælian. 

!.  12.  c.  50. 

1  Plato' deleg,  1.  t.p.  77 5.  F. 

k  Plut,  infiit.  Lac,  p.  239. 
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Sparta  cotrîcl  know  neither  domeflic  œconomy,  nor  bnfi- 
nefs,  nor  law-fairs,  as  all  their  goods  were  in  common, 
and  as  behdes  they  never  meddled  with  commerce,  every 
kind  of  traffic  being  exprefsly  forbid  them1.  This  is 
not  all  ;  they  could  exercife  ho  mechanic  art*  hor  even 
cultivate  their  lands.  This  care  was  left  entirely  to  Haves m. 
As  to  the  fbienoes  and  belles  lettres,  we  know  that  they1  ne¬ 
ver  were  held  in  honour  amongft  the  Spartans,.  Thefe 
people  learned  nothing  but  what  was  abfoluïeîy  necelfary  to 
be  known  for  the  neceffities  of  civil  life  We  may  there¬ 
fore  affirm,  that  the  Spart'ans,  according  to  the  intention  of 
Lycurgus,  were  extremely  idle  the  greatelL  paft  of  their 
lives.  Accordingly,  we  fee  that  they  palled  their  time  in 
difcourfe,  and  converfmg  in  the  common  halls,  where  they 
alfembled  every  day  on  that  account  °  ;  and  even  the  fub- 
jeift  of  their  converlations  was  limited  and  regulated  by 
the  laws.  They  could  only  treat  of  certain  matters  p i  Such 
was  the  life  of  the  Lacedæmonians,  which  gave  room  for 
this  bon  mot  fo  famous  in  antiquity.  They  boafted  to  Al¬ 
cibiades,  the  contempt  which  the  Lacedæmonians  {hewed 
for  death.  “  I  do  not  wander  at  it,”  fahf  he  ;  a  it  is  the 
<c  only  means  they  have  of  freeing  themfelves  of  that  per- 
“  petual  trkfomenefs  and  conftraint  which  is  caufed  by  the 
Cl  life  they  are  obliged  to  lead  w”  The  Spartans  were 
condemned  to  that  fad  and  auftere  life  from  the  inflant  of 
their  birth.  For  fathers  and  mothers  were  not  intru&ed 
with  .the  education  of  their  children.  They  were  obliged 
to  place  them  as  foon  as  born  in  the  hands  of  a  certain 
number  of  perfons  appointed  to  the  care  of  their  bringing 
up.  All  the  children  of  Sparta  were,  in  confequence,  fed, 
clothed,  and  lodged,  in  a  word,  brought  up  in  a  uniform 
manner.  Nothing,  moreover,  could  be  more  hard  and  ri¬ 
gid  than  the  education  they  received.  They  never  allow- 
-  •  '■/•'  •  ■'  'V  ‘  • 

I  See  fupra,  book  4,  chap.  3.  p.  159. 

m  pLt.jn  Lycurg.  p.  54.  ;  Æiian.  var.  hiff.  1-  13-  c.  19. 

II  Piut- in  hyeurg.  p,  50.  °  Ibid.  p.  54-  &  55 > 

p  S<e  Pint.  ibid.  p.  46.51  55, 

(i  Æiian.  var.  hift.  1, 13,  c.  38.  See  alio  Atiien,  L  4/c.  é.p.  138'. 
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ed  them  more  than  one  very  flight  and  very  {lender  meal, 
fparce  iufficient  to  fupport  them.  They  were  forced  to  go 
continually  without  fhoes  and  {lockings,  covered  in  all  fea- 
fons  with  a  fimpie  cloak.  For  the  moft  part,  they  were 
even  forced  to  perform  their  exercifes  entirely  naked. 
They  were  be l? des  very  ill  lodged,  and  deprived  of  every 
kind  of  amuleiiient  and  recreation,  which  is  cullomary  to 
allow  youth.  In  fchool  they  continually  propofed  grave 
queflions,  which  they  were  obliged  to  anfwer  juflly  and 
quickly.  If  not,  they  might  expect  to  be  punilhed  grievouf- 
}y,  and  without  mercy.  It  is  thus  that  children  at  Sparta 
were  held  in  perpetual  confinement  and  conftraint,  without 
being  able  to.  find  any  place  where  they  might  be  a  lingle 
moment  withqut  foire  body  after  them  to  check  and  to  cha- 
ilile  feverelÿ,  even  the  {lighted:  faults  r. 

The  pedantic  rigour  of  the  Spartan  difeipline  had  but 
too  much  influence  on  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
had  made  them  contrat  a  harlti  and  fevere  chararier,  let 
us.  even  lay  a  fierce  and  cruel  one.  I  need  bring  no  o- 
rher  proof  of  it  than  the  behaviour  of  the  Spartans  to  their 
Haves,  fo  well  known  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of  Helots  *. 
They  treated  them  with  more  hardnefs  and  barbarity  than 
a  civilized  nation  would  treat  brute  be  ails  f. 

Their  maflers  were  cxprefsly  forbid  to  give  them  their 
liberty,  or  to  fell  them  out  of  the  territory  of  Laconian 
The  Spartaks  carried  their  cruelty  fo  far,  as  to  oblige  the 
Helots  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  lafhes  every  year, 
without  having  defer ved  them,  only  with  a  view  of  keeping 
them  in  mind  of  their  obedience.  If  any  one  of  thefe  un- 


r  Xenorh.  cic  rep.  Laced,  p.  393.  394.  395.  ;  Plut,  in  Lycirrg.  p.  46.  5c. 51.  ; 
Cicero,  Tufcul.  1.  2.  n.  14. 

*  The  origin  of  filename  Helots  was  probably  this.  Hêlos  was  an  an¬ 
cient  city  of  Laconia,  Which,  under  tome  pretence,  the  Spartans  attacked, 
and,  on  their  becoming  matters  of  it,  they  reduced  all  the  inhabitants  of  it  to 
fl  a  very.  TheSpaftans,  in  procefs  of  time,  by  new  conquers  making  new 
flavcs.  they  >  u  '  '.iein  all  Helots.  Thus  this  particular  name  became  a  ge¬ 
neral  denomination  for  ail  who  were  afterwards  reduced  to  flavery  among tt  the 
Spartans,  fee  Acad,  des  infeript.  t.  23.  m.  p.  281 . 

1  ScC  in  L'/curg.  p.  57.  ;  Atiien,  1.6-  p.  37*.  A,  1,  14.  p.  C57. 

1  Acad,  den,  Infeript.  t,  33.  m.  p.  27 
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happy  Haves  Teemed,  by  his  advantageous  mien,  or  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  his  fhape,  to  rife  above  the  condition  he  was  born  in* 
they  put  him  to  death  ;  and  his  mafter  was  fined,  in  order 
that  he  might  take  care,  that,  by  his  ill  treatment  of  the 
reft  of  his  Haves,  none  of  them  might  thereafter  offend  the 
eyes  of  the  Spartans  by  their  exterior  qualities.  A  cap 
and  a  coat  of  dogs  Hein  was  all  the  cloathing  of  the  He¬ 
lots..  They  could  punitli  them  for  the  fmalleft  fault  ;  and 
however  inhumane  was  the  treatment  they  met  with,  thefe 
unhappy  Haves  had  no  power  to  reclaim  the  authority  of 
the  laws.  Such  was  the  excefs  of  their  mifery,  that  they 
were  at  the  fame  time  the  Haves  of  the  public  and  of 
private  people.  They  were  lent  in  common.  In  fine,  for 
the  height  of  contumely  and  abafement,  the  Helots 
were  often  forced  to  drink  to  intoxication,  and  in  that  con¬ 
dition  were  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  young  people,  in 
order  to  infpire  them  with  horror  for  a  vice  which  fo  much 
degrades  human  nature. 

The  Spartans  even  often  joined  perfidy  to  cruelty  to 
deftroy  thefe  unhappy  viftims,  when  their  number  increa- 
fmg  too  much  gave  caufe  to  fear  their  undertaking  fomè 
enterprife.  Hiftory  informs  us,  for  example,  that,  on  à 
certain  occafion,  the  Lacedaemonians,  anxious  about  the 
number  of  Helots  which  were  difperfed  throughout  the 
the  ftate,  and  feeking  to  get  rid  of  them  without  rifk,  pre¬ 
tended  to  give  freedom  to  many  of  them,  in  order,  as  they 
{aid,  to  incorporate  them  afterwards  in  the  troops.  Un¬ 
der  this  pretext,  they  gave  out,  that  the  moft  robuft  and 
moft  valiant  of  the  Helots  had  only  to  prefent  themfelves 
to  be  in  rolled.  On  this  news,  a  multitude  aftembled  full  of 
courage  and  of  good-will.  Amongft  thole  who  offered 
themfelves,  they  picked  out  two  thoufand  whom  they  re¬ 
garded  as  the  moft  capable  of  any  great  enterprife.  They 
crowned  them  on  the  fpot  with  flowers,  and  led  them  in 
great  pomp  into  the  temples  of  Sparta;  but1  Toon  after  thefe 

two 
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two  thoufand  Hçlots  difappeared,  without  its  ever  being 
known  what  became  of  themu. 

On  another  occafion,  iome  Helots  condemned  to  death 
for  we  know  not  what  crime,  took  refuge  at  Tænaros,  a 
promontory  of  Laconia,  where  Neptune  had  a  temple  great¬ 
ly  revered.  The  ephori  were  not  afraid  to  drag  them 
thence,  and  lead  them  to  execution.  That  a<dion  has  ap¬ 
peared  (hocking  even  to  profane  authors.  They  all  look- 
ed  upon  the  earthquake  which  then  happened,  the  moll: 
horrible  that  had  been  heard  of,  as  the  effed  of  the  refent- 
ment  of  Neptune  againd  the  Spartans,  who  had  dared  to 
violate  the  afylum  of  Tænaros x. 

What  (hall  we  fay,  in  fine,  of  that  abominable  inditution, 
deiigned  in  ancient  authors  under  the  name  of  the  ambu- 
fcade  ?  Here  is  their  account  of  it.  From  time  to  time, 
thole  who  were  appointed  to  govern  the  youth  of  Sparta, 
choie  out  arnongd  their  pupils  fome  of  tliofe  who  appeared 
the  boldeil  and  mod  prudent.  They  armed  them  with 
poniards,  and  gave  them  necedary  vi&uals  for  a  certain 
number  of  days.  In  this  plight,  they  fent  thefe  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  beat  the  fields  each  on  his  own  fide.  Thefe  icouts 
thus  difperfed,  had  orders  to  hide  themfelves  in  the  day¬ 
time,  in  covered  places  or  caverns.  As  foon  as  night  came, 
they  quitted  their  ambufeades,  and  took  the  high  roads,  where 
they  llaughtered  all  the  Helots  they  met  ;  a  cruelty  by  fo 
much  the  more  eafy  to  commit,  as  the  wretches  they  at¬ 
tacked  were  not  allowed  to  carry  arms.  Sometimes  even 
thele  adalfins  marched  in  plain  day-light,  and  killed  fuch 
of  the  Helots  as  appeared  the  drongd  and  mod  robud  y. 

The  cruelty  and  treachery  which  the  Lacedæmonians 
ufed  towards  their  (laves,  was  alfo  very  familiar  to  them  to¬ 
wards  all  whom  they  thought  it  their  intered  to  opp refs. 
I  have  cited  a  very  driking  example  of  it  in  the  preceding 

”  Thucydid.  1.  4-  n.  80.  p.285.  ;  Diod.  1.  12.  p.  525.;  Plut,  in  Lycur*. 
P-  56.  .  ^ 

x  Acad,  des  infeript.  loco  cit.  p.  275. 

?  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  36.  See  alfo  Atlien.  1.  14.  p.  657. 
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book  *.  But  it  may  not  be  improper  to  produce  fome  o- 
thers.  • 

Alcibiades,  whole  courage  and  capacity  were  known  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  had  been  obliged  to  go  feek  an  afylum 
with  the  younger  Cyrus,  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  King  of 
Perfi a.  He  was  not  long  there  without  penetrating  the 
fecret  defigns  of  this- prince,  and  difcovering  the.  objeél 
of  the  preparations  he  law  him  make.  Taken  up  with  the 
means  of  raifmg  his  oppreded  country,  Alcibiades  thought 
lie  lliould  infallibly  fucceed,  if  he  could  inform  Artaxerxes 
of  the  projects  which  Cyrus  plotted  againlt  him.  In  eifeft, 
a  difcovery  of  that  importance  could  not  have  failed  to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  monarch,  and  he  would  have 
undoubtedly  obtained  the  fuccours  he  had  need  of  for  the 
.re-eftablilhment  of  the  affairs  of  Athens.  Full  of  thefe  i- 
deas,  Alcibiades  took  the  road  to  Perfia.  But  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  advertifed  of  the  motives  of  his  journey,  and  con¬ 
vinced  that  their  affairs  were  ruined  without  refource  if 
they  did  not  find  means  of  getting  rid  of  Alcibiades,  they 
employed  for  that  end  the  blacked:  of  all  villanies.  This 
great  man  was  then  in  the  government  of  Pharnabazus. 
The  Lacedaemonians  wrote  to  that  fatrap,  to  engage  him 
to  deliver  to  them,  at  any  price  whatfoever,  an  enemy  lo 
formidable.  Pharnabazus  gained  over  by  their  offers,  and 
their  promifes,  lerved  them  to  their  with,  and  cauted  Al¬ 
cibiades  to  be  aflaffmated  a. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  ufed  the  ad¬ 
vantages  they  had  obtained  over  the  Athenians  in  the  Pe- 
loponnefian  war,  were  alone  fafheient  to  cover  them  for  e- 
ver  with  infamy  and  difgrace.  In  that  city,  to  dear  to  all 
Greece,  they  exercifed  the  mod:  horrible  cruelty.  They 
put  to  death,  fays  Xenophon,  more  perfons  in  eight  months 
of  peace  than  the  enemies  had  killed  in  thirty  years  of 
war  b.  All  that  then  remained  at  Athens  of  perfons  of  a- 

2  Chap.  2.  p.  177.  See  alfo  Ælian.  var.  hi  ft.  1  6^hap.  7. 

a  Cornel.  Nepos,  in  Alcibiad.  n.  9.  &c.  ;  Diod.  1,  14.  p.  647.  ;  Plut,  in  A!- 
çibiad.  p.  2,1 3.  ;  Juftin.  1. 5.  c.  8. 

h  Xepouh.  de  relp.  geft.  Græc.  1.  a.  p.  2784 
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ny  diftindion,  left  it  to  leek  fome  where  an  afylum  where 
they  might  live  in  lafety.  The  Lacedæmonians  had  the 
inhumanity  to  endeavour  to  deprive  theie  unhappy  fugitives 
of  that  laft  refort.  They  forbade  by  a  public  edid  the  cities 
of  Greece  to  give  them  flicker,  commanded  that  they 
ihould  deliver  them  to  the  thirty  tyrants  who  then  rava¬ 
ged  Athens,  and  condemned  to  a  fine  wholoever  Ihould  op- 
pole  the  execution  of  this  cruel  edidc. 

The  condud  which  the  Lacedæmonians,  nearly  about 
the  fame  time,  oblerved  with  regard  to  Syracule,  proves 
ftill  better  with  what  fpirit  that  people  was  animated,  and 
what  were  the  fundamentals  of  their  policy.  The  Syracu- 
fans  were  then  dilputing  their  liberty  again  ft  Dionyfiuà 
the  tyrant,  and  had  juft  received  a  conliderable  check.  In 
thefe  circumftances,  the  Lacedæmonfans  deputed  one  of 
their  citizens  to  Syracule,  in  appearance  to  teftify  the  part 
they  took  in  the  misfortune  of  that  town,  and  to  offer  lue- 
cours  ;  but  in  reality  to  ftrengthen  Dionyfius  in  the  refoJU- 
tion  of  maintaining  himfelf,  and  bringing  his  enterprife  to 
an  iffue,  hoping  that  this  prince  once  become  powerful 
would  be  of  great  ufe  to  them  for  the  future  d.  In  fine, 
Herodotus  fays  plainly,  lpeaking  of  the  Lacedæmonians, 
that  thofe  who  knew  the  genius  of  that  people,  knew  well 
that  their  adions  commonly  contraâided  their  words,  and 
that  they  could  in  no  manner  be  trufted  e.  What  ideas 
mull  fuch  traits  as  thefe  give  us  of  the  character  of  the  La¬ 
cedæmonians  ? 

I  pafs  over  in  filence  a  reproach  that  might  be  rnrd$ 
them  on  ftill  better  grounds  for  thei#  barbarity  to  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Every  year  a  feaft  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Dia¬ 
na,  and  then  all  the  children  of  Sparta  were  whipped  till 
the  blood  ran  down  upon  the  altars  oi  that  inhuman  god- 
dels.  What  brutality  !  thus  to  lacerate  the  bodies  of  thefe 

J 

innocent  vidims,  under  pretence  of  accuftoming  them  to 
fupport  pain  without  impatience  ?  They  carried  it  to  fucji 

«  Diod.  1.  14  r  641  &c.;  Juttin.  1.  5-c.  9.  ;  Plut  In  Lyfcndr  p.  448- 

*  Diod.  1.  14  P.G46.  '  L.  9.  n  S3- 

Von*  III.  Le  excçfs. 
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excefs,  that  fotne  were  often  feen  to  expire  in  that  cruel  ce¬ 
remony.  It  was  performed  in  prefence  of  all  the  city,  un¬ 
der  the  eye  of  fathers  and  mothers,  who  beholding  their 
children  all  covered  with  blood-fores,  and  ready  to  give  up 
the  ghoft,  exhorted  them  to  endure  the  number  of  laflies 
-that  were  to  be  inflicted  f,  without  fending  forth  a  cry,  or 
giving  the  leaft  hgn  of  pain.  What  name  fliall  we  give  to 
this  pretended  fortitude? 

What,  moreover,  fliall  we  think  of  that  obflinate  and 
exafperated  animofity  with  which  the  youth  of  Sparta 
fought  with  each  other  on  certain  days  of  the  year?  They 
divided  themfelves  into  two  bands,  which  repaired  by  diffe¬ 
rent  roads  to  a  certain  place  before  agreed  upon.  The 
lignai  given,  thefe  young  people  fell  upon  each  other  tooth 
and  nail,  hand  and  foot,  kicking,  cuffing,  and  biting  with 
ail  their  force,  and  even  tearing  out  each  other’s  eyes. 
“  You  lee  them,”  fays  Paufanias,  “  fight  it  ddperately, 
fometimes  one  agajnft  one,  fometimes  by  little  bands, 
“  fometimes,  in  fine,  all  together,  each  troop  making  the 
“  utmofl  efforts  to  drive  back  the  other,  and  overthrow  it  in 
the  water  which  furrounded  the  held  of  battle*.” 


Again,  what  fliall  we  fay  of  that  more  than  inhuman 
courage,  with  which,  at  Sparta,  a  mother  received  the 
news  of  the  death  of  her  children  fain  in  battle  ?  That 
lofs  not  only  extorted  no  fear,  but  it  even  caufed  a  cer¬ 
tain  joy  and  fatisfaflion,  which  the  haftened  to  fliew  in  pu¬ 
blic  h.  Thefe  fame  women,  however,  teilified  the  greatest 
deje&ion  and  mo  lb  abject  pufillanimity,  when  they  law  Epa- 
minondas,  after  winning  the  battle  ofLeuftra,  march  flraight 
f o  Sparta.  They  ran  up  and  down  all  in  defpair,  filling  the 
air  with  lamentaole  cries,  and  caufed  more  diforder  and 
con  full  on  than  the  enemies  themfelves  n  What  was  then 
become  of  that  ferocious  courage,  and  that  barbarous 
©dentation,  with  which  the  Spartan  women  delighted  to 


\  Cicno,  Tu  fail.  1.  z.  rf.  T4.{  Nice-].  Damafeen.  in  cxcèrpt.  Vaiel.  p.  522.  ; 
ï  lut.  in  Lycurg.  p.  51 .  ;  Pnuf.  1.  g.  c.  16. 

1  3-  c-  M-  h  Plut,  in  Agc-fi!.  p.  612.';  Ælian.  var.  Iiift.  Î.  12.  c.  19. 

'  'ph'  de  reb-  2^.  Gr.  L/6,  p,  27e.  ;  Plat,  in  Agelil,  p.  613.  C. 
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Inful t  nature  on  fuch  ill-timed  occafions  as  thofe  which  in¬ 
formed  them  of  the  lofs  of  their  children  ? 

I  cannot  alio  omit  taking:  notice  of  that  examination 
■which  they  made,  at  Sparta,  into  the  confutations  ol  new¬ 
born  children.  As  foon  as  a  hoy  was  born,  he  was  carried 
into  a  certain  place  where  he  was  vifited  by  the  elders  ol 
each  tribe.  If  he  appeared  to  them  to  be  delicate,  weak, 
in  a  word,  of  a  conftitution  which  did  not  promife,  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  firm  and  vigorous  health,  they  condemned  him 
to  perilh  without  pity,  and  he  was  thrown  diredily  into  a 
quagmire  lituated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Taygeta  k. 

What  has  been  laid  is,  L  think,  fufficient  to  prove  that 
on  all  occalions  the  Spartans  feem  to  have  been  bent 
to  llifle  the  voice  of  nature  and  the  cries  of  huma¬ 
nity,  often  even  in  contradiction  to  all  rcafon  and  pru¬ 
dence.  In  effeCt,  wc  are  taught  by  experience,  that  many 
children  whom  it  was  thought  impoflible  to  icar  for  home 
days  after  their  birth,  have  enjoyed,  as  they  grew  up,  the 
firm  eft  and  molt  robuft  ftate  of  health.  Without  going 
from  Sparta,  we  have  a  convincing  proof  of  this  in  the 
perfon  of  Agefilans.  This  prince,  who  was  born  lame,  and 
came  into  the  world  with  a  complexion  l'o  feeble  and  f<> 
delicate  in  appearance,  that  they  had  no  hopes  of  being 
able  to  rear  him  ;  Agefilaus  notwithftanding  lived  four- 
lcore  and  four  years  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  that  career,  what 
ibrvices  did  he  not  render  his  country  1  ? 

The  anfterity,  and,  if  I  dare  call  it  fo,  the  pedantry  of 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  might  make  us  believe  that  chaftity 
was  one  of  the  principal  virtues  which  he  had  taken  care  to 
inculcate  into  his  people  ;  but  in  this  refped  we  ihould  he 
greatly  miffcaken.  How  aflonilhing  is  it  to  lee,  that  this 
famous  legidator  had  not  fo  much  as  thought  of  making 
public  decency  and  decorum  refpcClable  ?  To  what  a  de¬ 
gree  muff  not  the  ufe  of  public  baths,  common  to  men  and 
women,  have  been  dellru&ive  of  ail  modeffy,  baitifulnels. 


^  Plut,  loco  c it.  p  4l> 


1  Sec  Plut,  in  Ajefil. 
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and  decency  of  behaviour  m?  and  then  thole  plays  where 
young  per fons  of  both  fexes  fought  naked  againft  each  o- 
ther^and  danced  promifcuoufly  in  the  lame  condition”  ? 
What  confequences  had  not  all  this  on  the  manners  of  the 
Spartan  women?  They  were  vitious  and  diffolute  to  luch 
a  height,  that  the  ancients  have  reproached  the  Spar¬ 
tans  as  lhamefully  diftmguifhed  by  their  debauchery  from 
all  the  other  people  of  Greece  *  ;  debauchery,  moreovei, 
authorifed  by  the  very  laws  of  Lycurgus.  This  legiflator 
feems  to  have  ftudied  to  find  means  of  abolifhing  all  the 
ideas  which  Ihould  be  entertained  of  conjugal  fidelity. 

An  old  man,  for  example,  who  had  a  young  and  hand- 
fome  wife,  might,  without  offending  decency  or  the  laws, 
offer  her  to  a  well-made  and  robuft  young  man.  And  this 
old  man  was  allowed  to  own  and  bring  up  as  his  own,  the 
child  that  fprung  from  that  adultery.  This  was  not  all. 
A  lufty,  well-fhaped  young  fellow  that  law  another  have 
a  handfome  and  agreeable  wife,  might  demand  the  hul- 
band’s  permiffion  to  have  dealings  with  her,  under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  giving  the  ftate  children,  who  fhould  be  well  made 
and  of  good  conftitution  ;  and  a  hufband  vras  not  at  liberty 
to  rejedl  fuch  a  demand  p.  In  a  word,  the  Lacedaemonians 
mutually  lent  their  wives  with  the  utmoft  eale,  and  with¬ 
out  the  fmalleft  delicacy  %  Their  hiftory  furnifhes  an  e- 
vent  on  this  fubjedt  which  I  think  lingular  in  its  kind. 

In  the  war  which  the  Lacedaemonians  declared  againft 
the  Meffenians,  they  bound  themfelve:  by  the  moil  ter¬ 
rible  oaths,  not  to  return  to  Sparta  till  they  were  revenged 
for  the  injury  they  had  received.  That  war  drew  into 
length,  and  the  Spartans  had  already  been  ten  years  before 

3,1  Acad,  des  infcript.  t.  T„  h.  p.  102.  *  Plut.  p.  47.  &  48. 

«  Arift.  de  rep.  1.  2.  c.  9.  p.  328.  Euripides  gives  the  Spartan  women  the 

epithet  of  Awço vnos  cupiàijjïms  appeientes,  Androm.  v.  595.  Theo- 
doret  reproaches  them  with  having  “  been  fubjedt  to  fatisfy  their  conftitution 
e<  with  whomsoever  they  thought  good.”  De  curand.  Græc.  affection, 
left.  10.  p.  63c. 

f  Xenoph.  de  rep.  Lac.  p.  393.  ;  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  49 •  j  hi  Numa,  p.  76. 

T*  Nicpl.  Damafcen.  in  excerpt.  Valef,  p.  522. 
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MeiTene,  without  being  any  thing  tardier  forward.  They 
began  then  to  apprehend  that  a  longer  ablence  would  infen- 
iibfy  unpeople  their  city.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience, 
they  took  the  ftrange  revolution  of  fending  back  to  Sparta, 
all  thofe  who  had  joined  the  army  fince  their  taking  the 
above-mentioned  oath,  and  to  abandon  to  them  the  wives  of 
jhe  other  Spartans  who  were  bound  to  remain  before  Mef- 
fene  *.  Thofe  who  fprurig  from  that  illegitimate  com¬ 
merce,  were  called  P artheniaris  ;  a  name  expreilive  of  the 
origin  andcaufe  of  their  birth  r. 

The  known  indecency  of  drefs  of  the  Spartan  women , 
was  a  natural  confequence  of  the  bad  education  they  re¬ 
ceived,  and  of  the  little  care  that  was  taken  to  inipire  them 
with  thofe  fentiments  of  modefty  and  rel'erve  lo  becoming 
in  the  fex.  Their  robes  were  made  in  fitch  a  manner 
that  they  could  not  move  a  ftep  without  difcovering  their 
legs,  and  even  their  thighs  r  ;  an  immodefty  exclaimed 
againlb  by  all  writers  of  antiquity  Arifiotle  wifely  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  little  regard  they  had  at  Sparta  for  balhful- 
nefs  and  decorum,  was  the  fource  of  all  the  dilorders  that 
reigned  in  that  city  u.  In  the  Andromache  of  Euripides, 
Peleus  reproaches  Menelaus  with  being  the  caule  of  the 
diffolute  conduct  of  Helen  by  the  bad  education  he  had  given 
her 

Thefe  women  however,  fuch  as  they  were,  governed  the 

%  "  * 

*  Judin.  1.  3.  c.  4.  fays  very  plainly,  that  it  was  on  the  complaint  of  their 
wives  who  by  no  means  agreed  with  lb  long  a  widow  hood,  that  the  Spartans 
took  the  refolution  I  fpeak  of.  See  alfo  Strabo,  1.  6.  p.  427.  Sc  428. 

r  Judin.  1.  3.  c.4  ;  Diod.l.  13.  p.  54-  ;  Strabo,  1.  6.  p.  427.  Sc  428.  ;  Servius 
ad  Æneid.  1.  3,  v.  551. 

f  Virg.  h'.neid.  1.  1.  v.  315.  320.  ;  Flat.  p.  76.  Sc  77. 

1  See  Plut,  in  Numa,  p.  76.  Sc  77.;  Clem.  Alex,  pædag-  1.  2.  p.  23S  ; 
Pcllux.  1.  7.  c.  13  fegm.  35. 

u  De  rep.  1.  1 .  c.  9.  p  328. 

*  Ab.  3.  lcen.  2.  vei  l.  595.  S:c.  AVe  might  conclude  from  this  fa&,  that 
tht  diforder  of  the  women  at  Sparta  was  as  old  as  the  mod  ancient  ages  of 
Greece  ,  and  l  am  much  inclined  to  believe  it.  Perhaps  alfo  Euripides  makes 
Peleus  fpeak  on  thatoccafron  only  relatively  to  the  indecency  which  reigned 
in  the  manners  of  ■  he  Spartans  when  that  tragedy  was  compofed.  However 
that  may  be,  Lvcurgus  is  extremely  blameable  for  not  having  remedied  that 
tfifordsr,  and  for  haying  on  the  contrary,  anthorifrd  it  by  his  laws. 
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minds,  of  their  hufbands  with  the  moft  abfolute  dominion.- 
They  not  only  ruled  in  their  own  boufes,  butalfo  the  whole 
Hate.  The  Spartans  communicated  to  their  Avives  the 
dol'd];  and  moll  important  iecrets  of  the  (late.  They  even 
did  it  with  lefs  referve  than  thofe  would  converfe  with  their 
hufbands  on  their  private  and  domeflic  affairs  y.  Accor¬ 
dingly  Ariflotle  afferts,  that  it  was  never  pollible  to  reform 
and  regulate  the  manners  of  the  Spartan  women;  becaufe  of 
the  too  great  afeendant  they  had  acquired  over  their  huf¬ 
bands  -  :  An  afeendant  the  more  aflonifhing,  as  the  Spar¬ 
tans,  like  all  the  Greeks,  appear  to  have  been  Angularly  ad¬ 
dicted  to  that  abominable  paffion,  as  unnatural  as  oppofite 
to  the  mere  light  of  nature  a.  Yet  the  fex  at  Sparta  was 
in  general  very  beautiful  b. 

Let  us  fum  up,  from  all  we  have  faid,  the  general  and 
ruline  charader  of  the  Lacedæmonians.  Thefe  were,  with- 
out  contradiction,  the  braveft,  the  moft  warlike,  the  beft 
{killed  in  the  art-military,  the  moil  politic,  the  firmeib  in 
their  maxims,  and  moft  confiant  in  their  defigns,  of  all  the 
people  of  Greece  :  but  at  the  fame  time  they  were  an  impe¬ 
rious  and  au  fie  re  people,  deceitful,  intraCtabie,  haughty, 
cruel,  and  perfidious,  capable,  in  a  word,  of  facrificing 
every  thing  to  ambition  and  to  intereft,  and  holding  in 
contempt  the  line  arts  and  the  fciences.  Accordingly  Ly- 
curgus  appears  to  have  been  lolely  occupied  with  the  care 
of  lengthening  their  bodies,  and  to  have  entirely  neg- 
leCted  the  forming  of  their  hearts,  and  cultivation  of 
their  minds.  Let  us  not  therefore  wonder  that  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Lacedæmonians,  naturally  rugged  and  auflere, 
often  degenerated  into  ferocity  ;  a  vice  which  fprung 
from  their  education,  and  which  alienated  the  good-will  ot 
■all  their  allies.  A  people  who  palled  their  whole  lives  in 
correcting  or  being  corrected  by  others  G,  in  giving  grave 

y  A  ri  ft.  cle  rep.  1.  r.  c.  9.  ;  Plat,  in  Lycurg.  p.  47*  53.  ;  in  Numa,  p.  77*  ; 
In  Agid.  &  Cleom.  p.  798. 

z  See  Plut  in  Lycurg.  p.  50.  &  51  •  ;  Xenopli.  de  rep.  Laced,  p.  395* 

a  Id.  ibid.  b  Athcn.  1.  13.  p.  566. 

c  See  Xenoph.  de  rep.  Laced,  p,  394- '395*  &  39^-5  Plat*  in  Lycurg. 
p.46.  50.  51.  55.  ;  Meurf.  mifcellan.  Lac.  1.  a.  c.  3. 
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piecepts,  or  receiving  them  from  rigid  cenfors,  who  always» 
mingled  auderity  with  their  lefTons  ;  fuch  a  people,  I  fay, 
tould  never  contrat  a  mild  and  humane  behaviour,  or  ren- 
cei  their  private  converfation  agreeable.  In  a  word,  the 
Spartans  feem  to  have  been  obftinately  blind  to  the  mod 
valuable  endowments  of  human  nature  J.  Such  were  the 
manners,  fuch  the  genius  of  a  people  admired  by  all  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  proppfed  by  profane  authors  as  a  model  of 
vdfdoin  and  virtue. 

Sparta,,  moreover,  offers  a  very  ftriking  example  of  the 
facility  with  which  men  run  always  into  extremes.  When, 
by  the  victories  of  Lyfander,  the  ufe  of  gold  and  diver 
was. introduced  into  that  republic,  and  had  banifhed  the 
ancient  auderity  of  manners,  then  did  thefe  famous  Spar¬ 
tans  directly  abandon  themfelves  to  all  the  excelles  of  luxury 
and  debauchery.  The  lofted  and  mod  magnificent  beds, 
the  eafied  and  mod  delicate  culhions,  the  mod  exquidte 
wines  and  perfumes,  the  meed  meats,  the  riched  and  high- 
ex  wi ought  plate,  the  rared  and  mod  fuperb  tapedry,  none 
of  thefe  were  too  good  for  the  Spartans  «.  Nothing  be- 
fules  could  appeafe  their  infatiable  cupidity.  It  was  then 
a  proverb  in  Greece,  that  gold  and  diver  were  indeed  feen 
ao  enter  Sparta,  but  no  one  ever  faw  thefe  metals  return. 


article  tu 

Of  the  Athenians. 

'"jpHE  manners  of  the  Athenians  offer  the'  mod  driking 
aim  direct  contrad  with  thofe  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
It  w ci e. even  difficult  to  find  a  wider  difference  between  anV 
two  cities,  however  didanr,  than  was  in  the  chafa&r  and 
common  culloms  of  civil  life  arnongd  the  Athenians  and 
me  Lacedaemonians.  Thefe  two  cities  were  never  the  led 


•  See  Arift.de rep.  1.8.  c.  i\ . 

■v  r  AtiK  ...  ..4p  141.  &JX3. ;  Pint,  in  AgiJ.  &  Cleom.  p  79U. 
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near  enough  neighbours,  and  made  equally  a  part  of  one 
and  the  fame  nation.  But  by  fo  much  as  mens  aôions-and 
even  their  thoughts,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  were  conftrained 
and  limited  at  Sparta,  by  fo  much  were  they  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  at  Athens.  In  a  word,  thefe  two  republics 
were  actuated  by  views  altogether  oppofite,  and  by  prin¬ 
ciples  entirely  different.  The  reader  will  loon  fee  a  very 
plain  proof  of  this,  in  the  few  details  which  I  iliall  give  of 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Athenians. 

An  Athenian  was  free  to  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  himfeif 
as  he  would.  He  was  alfo  at  liberty  to  give  himfeif  to  any 
art  or  fcience  that  he  thought  proper.  In  fine,  the  choice 
of  his  occupations  was  not  regulated  or  reflrained  by  any 
law.  He  might  pafs  his  time  in  the  manner  that  appeared 
to  him  the  molt  convenient,  provided  it  was  not  in  abfolute 
idlenefs.  In  this  refpeCt  Athens  and  Lacedæmon  thought 
very  differently  of  the  private  life  and  daily  employments 
of  their  citizens.  We  have  feen,  that  Lycurgus  had  forbid 
the  Spartan?  to  apply  to  any  mechanic  art,  to  bufy  them- 
felves  with  any  domeftic  ceconomy,  and  even  to  cultivate 
the  fciences.  By  this  means  he  had  impofed  the  hard  ne- 
ceffity  of  palling  the  greatelt  part  of  their  lives  in  idleneis 
and  want  of  work.  Solon,  more  enlightened  than  Lycur¬ 
gus,  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  fenfible,  that  Both  and  too 
much  leifure  are  more  to  be  feared  than  all  the  vices  that 
can  reign  in  a  (fate.  It  was  to  prevent  the  introdu&ion  of 
thofe  that  he  appointed  the  Areopagus  to  watch  the  private 
tondud  of  the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  and  to  take  cognifance 
of  the  means  which  individuals  employed  for  their  fubfifl- 
ence.  This  legiflator  had  even  ordained  punifhments  for 
thofe  who  ihould  pafs  their  lives  in  entire  idlenefs 

The  effed  of  a  police  fo  wife  and  fo  attentive,  was  the 
fiouriihing  at  Athens  of  the  fine  arts,  of  manufactures,  of 
commerce,  of  navigation,  fciences,  eloquence,  in  fhort,  ot 
all  the  knowledge  which  can  advantageoufly  diftinguifli  a  11a- 

x  t 

f  Flat,  in  Lycurg;  p,  54  ;  in  Solon,  p.  90,  in  Apophthegm.  Lac.  p« 
Ml  -  C» 
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lion.  But  at  the  fame  time,  the  great  riches  introduced 
into  Athens  by  arts  and  commerce,  produced  the  fame  ef¬ 
fects  that  they  have  always  produced  amongfl  all  nations. 
I  would  lay  an  excellive  inclination  lor  pageantry,  luxury, 
and  magnificence,  joined  to  an  extreme  love  of  pleaiure  and 
fenfuality.  Athens,  alter  Colon’s  time,  very  foon  became  a 
voluptuous  city,  and  its  inhabitants  yielded  but  too  readily  to 
the  allurements  of  fenfual  pleaiure. 

The  tables  of  rich  and  opulent  perfons  were  ferved  with 
exquifite  luxury.  The  extenlive  commerce  of  the  Athenians 
enabled  them,  as  Xenophon  remarks,  to  live  voluptuouily, 
and  to  procure  all  the  delicacies  which  foreign  countries 
could  then  lupply  b.  We  mull  however  do  judice  to  this 
people.  It  appears,  that,  in  general,  the  Athenians  were  ra¬ 
ther  dainty  and  delicate,  than  addidted  to  gluttony  and 
drunkennefs.  I  do  not  find  in  antiquity,  that  they  were 
ever  taxed  with  committing  excelles  in  eating  and  drinking  ; 
we  can  even  afiert,  that  the  common  people  were  fober 
and  frugal  h.  Let  us  fay  further,  that  among  the  Athenians 
the  greated  fedal  pleaiure  confided  in  a  flow  of  learned, 
fprightly,  and  polite  converfation,  as  agreeable,  in  a  word, 
as  ul’eful  and  interefting.  The  banquet  of  Plato  and  that  of 
Xenophon  give  us  a  model  of  the  ordinary  table-talk  ol  the 
Athenians,  and  it  is  thus  that  they  prevented  the  two  ex* 
tremes  of  licentious  mirth  and  irkfome  wearined,  which 
prefide  but  too  often  at  mod  long  meals. 

To  the  charms  of  converfation,  the  Athenians  added,  in 
their  repads,  that  of  lidening  to  the  recital  of  fome  poetical 
performance,  or  of  hearing  fome  Ikilful  mufician  ling,  ac¬ 
companied  with  his  lyre;  often  even  they  introduced 
male  and  female  dancers  into  their  banquetting-rcom. 
Mufic  and  dancing,  among  thefe  people,  made  one  of  the 
principal  and  mod  ufnal  entertainments  at  their  feads.  For 
the  red,  we  knqw,  that  the  women  did  not  eat  with  the 


c  De  rep.  Athen  p.  4C5. 
h  See  Potter  Archeolog.  1.  4.  c.  18.  p.  743-; 
c.8. 


Cafaubon.  in  not.  ad  Athen.  1.2. 
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men  *,  and  that  flipper  was  the  favourite  meal  of  the  A- 
thenians k.  Let  us  add,  that  they  eat  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  lying  upon  beds  ». 

The  Athenians  were  very  magnificent  and  curious  in  their 
drefs.  They  wore  long  robes  of  linen  extremely  fine,  dyed 
purple  or  other  precious  colours m.  Beneath  thefe  robes 
they  had  tunics  of  various  forms  and  kinds n.  Their  fingers 
were  loaded  with  jewels  and  rings  of  great  price.  They 
wore  magnificent  girdles,  rich  and  elegant  bulkins  Their 
hair  was  very  artfully  arranged,  curled,  and  laid  back  round 
the  forehead  by  hooks  of  gold,  made  in  the  form  of  graff- 
hoppers  p.  For  the  reft,  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  Athenians 
were  in  ufe  to  cover  their  heads,  or  that  they  wore  any 
thing  that  could  ferve  for  that  purpofe  9.  This  luxury  and 
magnificence  of  drefs  extended  even  to  the  Haves.  Xeno¬ 
phon  tells  us,  that  a  citizen  of  Athens  could  fcarce  be  at 
all  diftinguiihed  from  a  Have  by  the  richnefs  of  his  cloathing, 
or  by  any  other  external  markr. 

We  have  feen,  in  the  fécond  part  of  this  work,  that  an¬ 
ciently  the  Greeks  went  always  armed.  The  Athenians 
were  the  firft  who  renounced  that  barbarous  and  ferocious  cu- 
ftom.  From  the  time  that  they  believed  public  fafety  and 
tranquillity  well  efhablifhed  in  their  flate,  they  ceafed  to  go 
continually  girded  with  a  fword,  and  no  longer  wore  it,  ex¬ 
cept  when  going  to  war  f. 

The  ladies  of  Athens  were  very  careful  of  their  drefs, 
and  commonly  employed  the  whole  morning  in  it.  Their 
toilette  confiffed  of  numerous  articles.  They  made  ufe  of 
paint,  and  of  all  finch  drugs  as  they  imagined  proper  to 
cleanfe  and  beautify  the  fkin.  They  took  alfo  great  care  of 
their  teeth,  blackened  their  eye-brows,  and  applied  red  to 

1  See  Lucian,  Plutarch,  &c.  k  Plat.  Xen.  Plut.  &c. 

1  Potter  Archeolog.  1.  4.  c.  20. 

m  Thucydid.  1.  1.  p.  6.  n.  64  Clem.  Alex.  Pedag.  1.  2.  p.233.;  Athen.  1. 

32.  p.  5‘2. 

A  then,  loco  cit Plato  in  Hippia,  p.  255.  0  Plato,  ibid. 

P  Thucydid.  Clem.  Alex.  Athen.  loco  cit, 

s  See  Lucian  in  Anacharfi,  n.  16. 

r  Pe  rep,  Athen,  p,  403.  i  Thucydid.  1. 1.  p,  6.  n. 
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their  lips.  The  art  of  compofing  head-dreffes,  was  their 
principal  occupation.  They  employed  the  moft  precious  ef- 
fi  nces  in  perfuming  their  hair,  which  they  commonly  dyed 
black  or  fome  other  colour,  and  then  arranged  in  various 
curls  by  means  of  hot  irons.  A  part  of  it  was  laid  back  and 
difpofed  upon  the  forehead,  the  reft  was  fuff e red  to  flow 
loofe,  and  play  negligently  upon  the  (boulders.  The  drefs 
of  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  Athenian  ladies  was  alfo  extreme¬ 
ly  neat  and  elegant.  As  to  their  cloaths,  they  were  com- 
pofed  of  extremely  light  and  fine  fluffs.  They  took  care  to 
have  their  robes  always  clofe  upon  the  bofom,  and  that  they 
fliould  advantageoufly  fhew  the  ihape  ' 

We  do  not  find  with  all  this,  that  the  women  of  Athens 
were  ever  reproached  in  antiquity  with  the  fame  indecency 
of  drefs,  the  fame  depravation  of  manners,  or  the  fame  ambi¬ 
tion  as  the  women  of  Sparta.  As  to  this  laft  article,  efpeciall)q 
it  does  not  appear,  that  the  Athenian  women  had  any  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  government  of  the  Hate.  They  lived,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  very  retired  in  their  apartments,  fcarce  ever  appearing 
in  public,  and  without  having  any  free  communication  with 
men,  a  cuflom  which  had  place  amongft  mofl  of  the  people 
of  Greece. 

I  have  fhewn  elfe  where,  that,  amongfl  the  Athenians,  the 
external  architecture  of  their  houfes  could  not  have  any 
great  appearance  or  fplendoru.  But  in  the  infide,  they 
were  highly  finifhed  and  very  voluptuous.  The  rich  fpared 
nothing  to  procure  themfelves,  in  that  refpeft,  all  the  con¬ 
veniences  and  all  the  ornaments  poilible.  They  had  large 
gardens  within  their  walls,  difpofed  in  the  moft  commodi¬ 
ous  manner  for  the  different  bodily  exercifes,  fuch  as  wrefl- 
ling,  running,  &c.  in  which  the  Athenians  greatly  employed 
themfelves.  They  had  alfo  bathing-rooms,  with  all  that 
belonged  to  them  neceffary  for  refining  upon  that  pleafure 
The  tafte  which  the  Athenians  had  for  painting,  fculpture, 
and,  in  general,  for  all  the  arts  of  luxury  and  delight,  does 
not  permit  us  to  doubt,  that  their  apartments  were  furnifhed 

*  Lucian.  Amor.  n.  39.  &  40. 

*  Supra,  book  2.  c.  3.  p,  87,  x  Xenoph,  de  rep.  Athen.  p.  405. 
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with  pi&ures,  datues,  and  rich  velfels.  We  know  alfo,  that 
part  of  the  luxury  and  fumptuoufnefs  of  thefe  people  confid¬ 
ed  in  the  beauty  and  richnefs  of  the  beds  and  of  the 
carpets  which  they  fpread  upon  their  floors  and  their  leats. 

Although  the  marine  was  the  principal  occupation  ol  the 
inhabitants  of  Athens,  and  men  of  all  ranks  took  upon  them 
to  handle  the  oar  y,  yet  was  this  people  by  no  means  affected 
with  that  roughnefs  which  feamen  are  generally  accufed  of. 
On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
than  the  politenefs  of  the  Athenians  :  A  politenefs  which 
reached  even  to  the  dregsof  the  people.  The  Atticifm  dif- 
tinguiffied  the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  as  much  as  the  urbani¬ 
ty  did  afterwards  didingni'h  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  I 
own,  however,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  that  politenefs  and 
that  delicacy  of  tade  fo  bo  ided  of,  in  thole  obfcenities 
which  were  continually  heard  in  the  theatre  of  Athens. 
The  comedies  of  Aridophanes  are  full  of  grols  images, 
which  amongd  us  the  mod  impudent  and  diiTolute  man 
would  be  alhamed  of.  I  ffiall  fay  the  fame  of  thole  bitter 
railleries,  of  thole  grofs  and  indecent  dallies  which  were  ut¬ 
tered.  in  the  public  ademblies.  Nothing  is  more  didant 
from  the  idea  which  we  mud  naturally  form  of  politenefs, 
than  the  manner  in  which  Æfchines  and  Demodhenes  treat 
each  other  in  their  harangues.  They  inte  change  the  mod 
atrocious  abufe.  I  lliculd  think  ,  moreover,  that  thefe  faults 
may  be  attributed  to  the  form  of  government  of  Athens. 

In  republics  men  eafily  agree  to  look  upon  unbounded 
headlong  liberty  as  the  mod  precious  attribute  of  humanity. 
They  ulually  make  perfect  equality  confid  in  unlimited 
freedom  of  fpeecli.  This  fentiment  always  imprints  on 
republican  fpirits  a  certain  afperity  which  mud  necelfarily 
affect  the  manners* 

I  have  already  told  the  reader,  that  there  wrere  few  towns 
in  Greece  where  the  tade  for  pleafure  "was  more  lively  than 
at  Athens*  They  were  paffionately  fond  of  feading,  hunt¬ 
ing,  inulic,  dancing,  and  particularly  of  theatrical  reprefen- 

y  Xenoph.  de  rep.  Athen.  p.  404, 
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tarions.  The  Athenians  had  alfo  other  forts  of  public  fpec- 
tacie^.  Tilde  were  the  parades  and  religious  procédions 
on  certain  daysoi  the  year  were  made  with  great  ce- 
leniony,  pomp,  and  magnificence.  The  gay  youth  of  A- 
thens  had  alfo  their  particular  taftes,  as  is  ufual  in  all  rich 
and  opulent  cities;  they  were  fond  of  lplendid  frolics,  of 
uncommon  kinds  ot  dogs,  of  having  fine  horfes  and  many 
ot  them  ;  of  keeping  courtefans  and  female  dancers  *.  The 
children  of  Pififtratus  were  accufed  of  introducing  into  A- 
thens  a  taïle  for  debauchery  and  libertinifm a.  The  cour¬ 
tefans  however  were  in  great  favour  in  the  time  of  Solon  b. 
It  was,  to  lpeak  of  it  by  the  by,  the  only  idea  the  Athenians 
had  of  gallantry.  For  never  did  the  Greeks  know  real 
love,  nor  any  thing  belonging  to  it.  Their  hearts  and  minds 
were  abfolutely  abandoned  to  that  deteflable  paffion  fo 
totally  oppolite  to  the  tafte  for  women  c,  with  whom,  be- 
fides,  the  men  lived  not  in  domeftic  fociety. 

We  mull  allow,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
orders  ot  the  youth,  inevitable  in  great  cities,  decency  of 
manners  and  public  decorum  were  very  much  refpedted  at 
Athens.  A  citizen  who  had  been  feen  to  enter  a  tavern  to 
eat  and  drink,  was  d’lhonoured  for  ever.  No  more  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  caufe  a  fenator  to  be  baniihed  from  the  Areopa¬ 
gus  «*.  An  archon  convi&ed  of  being  drunk,  was  for  the 
firit  time  condemned  to  a  heavy  fine,  and  in  cafe  of  relapfe, 
was  punilhed  with  death  c.  Hiltory  has  even  handed  down 
two  remarkable  examples  of  the  refpect  which  the  Athenians 
had  for  public  decency  and  modefty.  In  the  war  which 
Philip  King  of  Macedon  carried  on  againft  them,  one  of 
his  couriers  was  feized.  They  read  all  the  letters  he  carried, 
except  thole  which  Queen  Olympia  the  wife  of  Philip  had 

z  See  Plut,  in  Alcibiad.;  Athen.  1.  n.  p.  532. 
a  Athen.  ibid.  Pififtratus  was  cotemporary  with  Solon. 
b  Athen  1.  13.  p  569. 

c  See  Iferodot.  1.  1.  n.  135.;  Plut,  in  Solon,  p.  79.  in  Themift.  et  Alcibiad 
pafim.)  Cicero  Tuicul.  Quæft.  I.  4.  n.33.;  Lucian  fafim.;  Athen.  1.  13. 
p.  564.  &  601.;  ]\lenag.  in  not.  ad  Diog.  Laert.  1.  1.  n.  55.  p.  22. 
d  Athen.  1.  13.  p.  566. 

e  Diog.  Laert.  in  Solon.  1.  1,  n.57.;  Pollux,  1.  8.  c.  9.  fegm.89. 
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wrote  him.  Thofe  the  Athenians  fent  back  to  that  prince 
with  the  ieals  unbroken,  being  flopped  from  opening  them 
by  the  confiderarion  of  the  refpeél  which  is  due  to  the  fe- 
crets  which  may  be  between  hufband  and  wife*.  The  fame 
Athenians  having  ordered,  that  flrift  fearch  fhould  be  made 
after  the  prefents  which  Harpalus,  by  order  of  Philip,  had  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  orators  of  the  city,  they  did  not  permit 
the  houle  of  Callicles,  who  was  then  newly  married,  to  be 
fearched,  and  that  out  of  refpect  for  his  fpoufe,  who  was 
then  lodged  there  e. 

1  forgot  to  put  in  the  number  of  the  common  pleafures 
of  the  Athenians,  that  of  their  walks,  the  chief  delight  of 
which  always  confifted  in  the  charms  of  converfation.  I 
fhall  moreover  remark,  that  what  we  call  play  in  our  days, 
was  fcarce  known  at  all  to  the  ancients  ;  and  that  is  a  very 
notable  difference  between  their  manners  and  ours.  Their 
walks,  and  their  various  bodily  exerciles,  ferved  them  in 
place  of  it.  Befxdes,  as  I  have  laid,  they  did  not  live  with 
the  ladies. 

As  to  the  particular  occupations  of  the  Athenians,  they 
cannot  have  failed  of  them.  Commerce  alone  to  which 
they  were  greatly  addiéled,  fufficed  to  fill  up  a  great  part 
of  their  time.  A  good  deal  too  w3s  employed  in  foliciting 
and  conducting  their  affairs  ;  for  thefe  people  were  fond  of 
chicane  and  law-luits h.  They  were  obliged,  befides,  to  carry 
on  intrigues  to  pay  their  court,  and  to  inflrud  themfelves  in 
the  private  and  public  interdis  of  the  llate,  fmce  every  ci¬ 
tizen  of  Athens  had  a  ihare  in  the  government  of  the  repu¬ 
blic.  For  this  reaion  it  is,  that  eloquence  was  fo  highly 
honoured  amongft  this  people.  It  was  eloquence  that  led 
the  way  to  the  higheff  offices,  that  ruled  in  the  affemblies, 
in  a  word,  that  decided  every  thing,  and  gave  an  almoll  love-  * 
reign  power  to  thole  who  poflefled  the  talent  of  fine  (peaking. 
To  he  lludy  of  rhetoric,  the  Athenians  dually  joined  that  of 
philo fopliy,  and  under  that  denomination  we  ought  to  com* 

f  Plut,  in  Demofth.  p.  808.  8  Id.  ibid,  p  857. 

h  &ee  the  wafps  of  Ariftopbanes,  and  Cafaubon.  in  Athen.  1.  14-  c.  10.  p.  910* 
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piife  all  the  fciences  which  compofe  or  have  any  relation  to 

it. 

1  urthei more,  though  the  education  and  way  of  living  at 
Athens  was  fo  different  from  thole  of  Sparta,  the  Athenians 
v.cie  not  elfentially  lets  brave  or  lefs  warlike  than  the  Spar- 

•  ]  ••  ^  la  min,  and  of  Platea, 

wuliout  mentioning  a  number  of  other  very  memorable  ac¬ 
tions,  are  teftimomes  of  the  bravery  and  magnanimity  of 
the  Athenians  Efficiently  authentic  to  make  it  needleis  to 
lnlift  upon  it.  f  hey  are  perhaps  the  only  nation  in  the  u- 
mverle  who,  according  to  the  remark  of  Athenæus,  clo¬ 
thed  in  purple,  and  decked  in  all  the  ornaments  of  drefs 
have  beaten  and  difperfed  formidable  armies  i.  Glory  had 
the  fame  effeft  on  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  that  di¬ 
scipline  produced  in  thofe  of  the  Spartans.  For  never  people 
ni  moi  e  of  a  lenfe  of  honour,  or  were  more  greedy  of  glory 
and  of  praiie,  than  were  the  Athenians. 

It  there  was  thegreateft  oppolition  between  the  manners 
of  the  Athenians  and  thofe  of  the  Lacedemonians,  there 
wa^  if  the  expreffion  may  be  allowed,  ftill  more  between 
the  ciience  of  their  genius  and  of  their  character.  Cruel¬ 
ty  was  the  ruling  propenlity  of  the  Spartans,  mildnefs  was 
m  general  the  ground  of  the  chandler  of  the  Athenians 
•J  he  difference  between  them,  in  this  refped,  is  eafily  feen 
in  the  manner  of  treating  the  (laves  amongft  each  of  the 

nrAfts"  aheady  fllewn  to  what  excels  of  out- 

ge  he  Spartans  were  carried  againft  their  (laves.  The 

Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  treated  them  with  great  hu 

inanity  Their  condition  was  infinitely  mote  gende  at  A 

thens  than  in  any  other  city  of  Greece  *.  They  had  an  at 

t.on  againft  their  mafters  on  account  of  outrage  and  tilt 

>? r  J  WaSpr°Ved'  the  tnaftet  Js  obliged  to 

fell  his  (lave,  who,  while  the  procefs  depended,  mitt  re 

tire  into  an  afylum  deftined  to  fecure  him  from  Til  vio- 

lence  ».  1  lie  liberty  of  which  the  Athenians  were  fo  jea! 

1  Athcn.  I.  i2-  p.  512 
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lous,  was  not  interdiâed  to  the  flav.es.  They  could  pur- 
chafe  their  freedom  in  fpite  of  their  mafters,  when  once 
they  had  amaffed  the  fum  which  the  law  had  fixed  for-  that 
purpofe  ».  It  was  not  even  unufual  for  a  patron  who  was 
content  with  the  fervices  of  his  flave,  to  give  him  his  liber- 
ty  for  reward. 

The  humanity  of  the  Athenians  extended  even  to  beaits. 
Plutarch  relates,  on  this  fubjecft,  a  Angular  fad  which  is 
a  ftrong  inftance  of  the  general  good  nature  of  this  peo¬ 
ple.  When  the  conftrudlion  of  the  temple  named  Hecaton- 
pedon  was  finilhed,  the  Athenians  ordained,  that  all 
the  beafts  of  burthen  lhould  be  let  at  liberty  that  had  been 
employed  in  that  work,  and  that  they  lhould  be  luftered 
to  feed  at  pleafure  in  the  bell  paftures  for  the  reft  of  then- 
life.  A  mule  who  conformably  to  that  ordinance  had  been 
left* at  full  liberty,  coming  of  its  own  accord  to  prefent  it- 
felf  to  work,  and  heading  thofe  who  drew  the  caniages 
for  the  citadel,  the  people  charmed  with  that  action,  made 
a  decree  that  the  mule  lhould  be  particularly  taken  caie  of, 

and  fed  at  the  expenfe  of  the  public  ». 

Thefe  fketches,  as  I  faid  juft  now,  do  honour  to  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  Athenians,  and  prove,  that  a  great  fund  of 
mildnefs  and  good-nature  reigned  in  the  minds  of  ibis  pea. 
ole.  But  we  might  cite  others  which  equally  Ihew,  that, 
on  many  occafions,  the  Athenians  forgot  thele  principles  m 
humanity,  and  gave  themfelves  up  to  the  moft  cruel  excefies 
that  rage  and  giddy  fury  could  infpire.  What  ihall  we 
think,  for  inftance,  of  the  barbarity  with  which  they  put 
to  death  the  heralds  fent  by  Darius  to  fummon  them  to  fub- 
jnit  to  his  dominion  p  Î  On  that  occaiion,  they  violated 
equally  the  rights  of  nations  and  thole  of  humanity.  W  hat 
name  alfo  ihall  we  give  to  the  fury  with  which  the  Athe¬ 
nians  condemned  to  death  ten  of  their  generals,  who  could 
be  reproached  with  no  other  crime  than  having  negU  ed, 
ate  a  viaory  at  fea,  to  ftoP  to  pick  up  the  floating  bodies 


n  Plaut.  in  Cafin.  aft.  i-  fcen.  2  .  -, 

©  in  Catone,  p.  339-  See  alio  de  foleii..  animal.  P-  9^  * 

9  see  Herodot.  1,  7,  n .133. 
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of  their  foldiers,  that  they  might  purfue  the  enemy  with 
more  ardour,  and  finiili  his  entire  defeat^?  I  could  ftill 
touch  upon  other  fads  as  difhonourable  for  the  Athenians  ; 
fuch,  for  example,  as  the  equally  unjuft  and  cruel  manner 
ol  condemning  Socrates  to  death.  This  judgment  will  in. 
all  ages  be  a  blot  that  all  the  luftre  of  their  glorious  ac- 

•  o 

lions  will  never  be  able  to  efface.  Such  an  infamy  can  only 
be  attributed  to  that  inconftancy  and  ficklenefs  which  pre- 
fided  for  the  moft  part  over  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  rendered  this  people  fufceptible  of  all  imprel- 
fions. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  Athenians  in  general  had  as  much 
wit  as  any  people  ever  had  ;  but,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
fay  it,  they  had  too  much  of  it,  and  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to 
outrun  their  judgment.  They  were  not  enough  on  their 
guard  againft  their  imagination,  which  often  carried  them 
beyond  all  juft  bounds.  Hence  comes  their  fingular  in¬ 
clination  for  fables  and  chimeras.  They  were  extremely 
fond  of  hearing  them,  provided  they  were  gracefully  pre- 
lented,  and  delivered  with  wit.  To  this  tafte  for  lingular 
and  extraordinary  fads,  is  commonly  attributed,  and  with 
a  good  deal  of  reafon,  a  great  part  of  the  tales  which  He¬ 
rodotus  has  fown  in  his  hiftory.  He  knew  the  Athenians, 
and  fought  to  pleafe  them.  In  that  view,  he  has  been  lets 
delicate  and  lefts  fcrupulous  in  the  choice  of  fads  than  pro¬ 
bably  he  would  have  been,  without  that  defire  of  being 
read  and  admired  by  a  people  naturally  fond  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous  and  of  the  extraordinary.  Do  we  not  alfo  know  that 
Demofthenes  wras  more  than  once  obliged  to  have  recourle 
to  luch  like  artifices  to  catch  the  attention  of  his  audience, 
and  that  at  times  when  no  ltfs  than  the  fafety  of  their  coun¬ 
try  was  at  ftake  ? 

I  o  define  the  Athenians  in  few  words,  they  were  a 
mild,  humane,  and  beneficent  people,  magnanimous,  ge¬ 
nerous,  moft  brave  and  moft  warlike,  having  befijes great 
talents  for  commerce  and  lea-affairs;  but  ac  the  fame  time 


*3  Diod.  1.  T3.  p.  623.  &c.  ;  Valer.  Maxim.  1.  i .  c.  r.  extern,  n.  8 
dt  reb.  gelt.  Gra:c.  1. 1.  relates  this  fad  a  little  dhleremly. 
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light,  touchy,  and  capricious,  hot-headed,  haughty,  and 
inconstant  ;  polite,  moreover,  and  delicate  in  point  of  de¬ 
corum,  the  times  of  which  I  fpeak  being  considered,  fen- 
fual  and  voluptuous,  taken  up  with  a  line  picture,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Statue,  pallionately  fond  of  fpedlac.les,  lovers  of  the 
Sciences  and  line  arts  in  every  kind  and  branch  ;  curious, 
in  a  word,  of  news,  and  very  talkative,  Sprightly,  humo¬ 
rous,  fond  of  drollery  and  jefts,  of  quick  feelings,  and  ex- 
preiiing  themfelves  with  the  mod:  exquifite  take  and  deli¬ 
cacy  ;  having  produced  befkies  many  men  of  wit  as  brilliani 
as  Solid,  and  many  great  and  Sublime  geniufes. 

ARTICLE  HI. 

Of  the  plays  or  games  of  the  Greeks. 

j  Should  think  I  omitted  an  article  edential  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  if  I  did  not  fay 
Something  of  the  different  plays  eftablilhed  very  anciently 
among  thefe  people.  It  is  known,  that  by  the  term  plays 
or  games  we  are  to  understand  thofe  great  and  magnificent 
Spectacle's,  where  many  bands  of  combatants  difputed  the 
prize  in  the  various  bodily  exercifes  which  made  the  Sub¬ 
ject  of  the  plays  I  fpeak  of.  There  was  a  considerable 
number  of  them  effablifhed  in  Several  parts  of  Greece  ;  but 
the  mod  Solemn  were  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  the  Ne- 
xnæan,  and  the  Ifthmian  games.  Thefe  Sorts  of  feflivals 
Were  continued  for  many  days.  I  lhall  not  dwell  upon 
the  whole  apparatus  and  all  the  ceremonies  obferved  there, 
nor  enumerate  all  the  different  combats,  Such  as  the  wreft- 
ling,  the  pancratium,  or  mixed  combat,  the  boxing,  the 
race,  the  quoits,  &c.  in  which  they  were  exercifed.  My 
bufmefs  is'  only  to  confider  the  end  and  motives  of  the' 
tftablifhment  of  thefe  games, 

I  have  already  remarked  elfewhere,  that  it  was  cuftonw 
ary  amongfl  alraoft  all  civilifod  people,  to  eftablifh  feftivals 
and  contrive  public  dive  riions^  to  qualify  the  fatigue  and 
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Ialutude  which  mull  be  the  confequence  of  continual  ap¬ 
plication  to  work,  or  to  remedy  the  lingering  irkfomenefs 
inevitably  and  necefiarily  attached  to  a  life  of  confiant 
idlenefs.  But  the  legislators  juflly  perfuaded  that  the  mul* 
t i tude  were  too  much  the  Haves  of  fenfe,  and  too  little  en¬ 
lightened  to  be  able  to  find  fufficient  recreation  in  intel¬ 
lectual  amufements  only,  endeavoured  to  roule  and  divert 
them  by  fenfible  and  ftriking  objects.  In  this  view,  they 
thought,  in  all  times,  of  diverting  the  people  by  llibjecT 
proportioned  to  their  understanding  and  take  ;  I  mean  by 
fpeétacles,  whole  outward  fhow  ihould  ftrike  the  fenfes  and 
produce  ltrong  imprelfions.  But  we  alio  lee,  that  moll  le¬ 
gislators  gave  their  attention  at  the  fame  time  to  the  means 
of  rendering  thefc  forts  of  diversions  ufefui  and  profit¬ 
able. 

Tliefe  two  motives  are  eafily  difeovered  in  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  the  games  of  Greece.  Thofe  who  inllituted  them, 
had  not  folely  regarded  the  pleafure  and  amufement  of  the 
multitude.  They  had  mingled,  in  thefe  establishments, 
views  of  very  wife  and  refined  policy.  Greece  is  in  gene¬ 
ral  a  pretty  hot  country.  We  know  that  the  temperature 
of  fuch  climates  commonly  renders  the  body  foft  and  effe¬ 
minate.  By  annexing  ideas  of  the  greatefl  glory  to  the 
fucceeding  in  exercifes,  which  demand  great  force  and  ad~ 
•drels,  it  was  deligned  to  render  the  body  more  pliant, 
llronger,  and  more  vigorous  than  it  commonly  is  in  hot 
-countries.  They  wanted  thus  early  to  prepare  the  youth 
for  the  painful  toils  of  war,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  make 
them  litter  to  carry  arms.  By  means  of  the  exercifes  I  fpeak 
of,  the  young  people  were  accuflomed  to  fatigue  from  their 
infancy,  and  were  thus  rendered  more  firm,  more  warlike, 
more  intrepid,  and  more  dexterous,  elpecially  in  combats 
where  flrength  of  body  and  addrels  generally  decided  the 
victory,  as  they  did  in  ancient  times;  becaufe,  the  ufe  of  fire¬ 
arms  being  unknown,  they  were  commonly  obliged  to  ap¬ 
proach  very  near.  The  advantages  which  the  Greeks  drew 
from  the  different  exercifes  to  which  they  were  enured  from 
their  infancy,  appeared  fenfibly  in  the  wars  which  rhev 

O  g  a  had 
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had  to  maintain  againft  the  Perfians.  With  a  handful  of 
men,  they  defeated  innumerable  armies.  Herodotus  pre¬ 
tends,  that  one  fingle  Greek  maintained  his  ground  againft 
ten  Barbarians1-.  This  great  hilborian  further  obferves, 
that  thole  who  fignalifed  themfelves  the  mod;  in  the  battles 
of  Marathon,  of  Salamis,  and  Platea,  had  almoft  all  of  them 
gained  the  prizes  in  the  games  I  have  fpoke  of  f. 

Let  us  alfo  remark,  with  what  addrefs  the  inftitutors  of 
thefe  games  had  found  the  art  of  exciting  that  noble  emu¬ 
lation,  and  that  generous  ardour  for  glory,  which  are,  and 
always  will  be,  the  be  lb  rampart  and  firmeft  fupport  of  a 
irate.  In  the  origin,  the  conquerors  received  for  their 
whole  reward  only  a  fimple  crown  of  wild  olive  at  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games,  of  laurel  at  the  Pythean,  of  green  fmallage  (a 
kind  of  parlley)  at  the  Nemæan,  and  of  dry  fmallage  at 
the  Ifthmian  games r.  The  authors  of  thefe  elbablifhments 
had  deligned  to  inculcate,  that  honour  alone,  and  not  a  for¬ 
did  interefl,  ought  to  be  the  end  and  reward  of  victory.  We 
may  judge  what  might  be  performed  by  a  people  accuftom- 
ed  to  he  conducted  by  fuch  principles.  Tvgranes,  one  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  troops  of  Xerxes,  hearing  talk 
of  what  were  the  prizes  of  the  Grecian  games,  turned  to¬ 
wards  Mardonius,  who  commanded  in  chief  the  whole  army 
of  that  monarch,  and,  Truck  with  aiboniffiment,  exclaimed, 
u  Heavens!  with  what  men  are  you  going  to  engage  1 
u  infenlible  to  interefl,  they  combat  only  for  glory.”  An 
exclamation  full  of  fenfe  and  judgment,  whole  force  and 
truth  w7as  unfelt  by  Xerxes u. 

In  fine,  the  principal  motive,  and  that  which  we  ffiould 
mofb  admire  in  the  eflabliffiment  of  the  games  I  have  fpoke 
of,  was  the  opportunity  which  thefe  fpe&acles  afforded  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  cities  of  Greece  of  feeing  * 
each  other,  and  continuing  afifembled  for  fome  time  in  the 
fame  places.  It  was,  in  effect;,  the  part  of  prudence  and 
found  policy,  to  procure  thefe  people  all  poffible  means  of 

r  L.  9.  n.  61.  r  L.  9.  n.  104, 

t  Journ.  desfeav.  Février  1751,  p,  uy, 

•l  Herod,  L  8.  o4  26.  * 
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uniting.  The  Greek  nation,  compofed  of  a  multitude  of 
nttle  itates  jealous  and  envious  of  each  other,  had  need, 
lor  their  prefervation,  of  fome  common  centre  where 
a:l  its  inhabitants  might  often  find  themfclves  united  and 
mingled  indifferently  with  the  moil  perfect  equality.  This 

what  happened  in  tliefe  games,  whither  repaired  an  in¬ 
credible  number  of  fpeclators  from  all  parts  of  Greece. 
P>y  this  concourfe  was  formed,  without  any  apparent  affe&a- 
Lion,  a  fort  of  bond  of  correfpondence,  and,  if  one  may 
call  it  fo,  abort  of  confraternity,  amongff  the  citizens  of 
ail  the  different  Grecian  cities.  Too  many  occalions  there¬ 
fore  could  not  be  contrived  for  their  being  together,  and 
feeing  each  other  familiarly.  I  have  already  made  the  re¬ 
mark  in  fpeaking  of  the  eflablifhment  of  the  council  of  the 
Amphydlions  x. 

But  the  inftitution  of  public  games  was  hill  more  pro¬ 
per  to  operate  fuch  a  union  and  concord  as  I  have  fpoke 
of.  The  dive  riions  which  they  partook  of  at  Olympia, 
and  the  other  places  where  thele  games  were  celebrated, 
naturally  dilpofed  the  minds  to  good  humour  and  gaiety. 
1  hey  had  daily  occalion  to  fee  and  converie  with  each 
other.  It  even  often  happened,  that  this  familiarity  and 
habitual  commerce  engaged  many  citizens  of  different  re¬ 
publics  to  join  in  the  bonds  of  hofpitality.  It  is  thus  that 
they  could  without  any  formalities  treat  in  a  friendly  manner 
of  the  reciprocal  interehs  of  each  community.  The  Greeks 
at  thele  times  appeared  to  be,  in  a  manner,  inhabitants  of 
one  and  the  lame  city.  They  offered  in  common  the  fame 
facrifices  to  the  lame  gods,  and  participated  the  fame  plea- 
lures/.  By  this  means  they  obtained  the  calming  of 
grudges  and  terminating  of  quarrels,  by  Billing  animofkks. 

I  ney  had  (air  oportunities,  in  thele  grand  alfemblies,  of 
effacing  thofe  popular  prejudices  which  are  often  kept  up 
bmy  tor  want  of  knowing  the  nation  againfl  whom  a  pre¬ 
judice  is  conceived. 

*  S  •  part  2  book  i.  chap.  3.  art.  X, 

y  Si  tiabo,  1  9.  p.  6-|2. 
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Add  to  this,  that,  during  all  the  time  of  thefe  fpedtacles, 
there  was  a  general  fufpenfion  of  arms  throughout  all 
Greece,  that  they  might  affiffc  at  them  with  more  tranquillity 
and  farisfadtion.  Then  all  hoftilities  ceafed,  and  every 
'movement  of  war  was  interrupted  z.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive 
how  much  fuch  a  cuflom  mull;  have  contributed  to  bring 
about  a  union  of  hearts,  and  ceffation  of  troubles  and  divi¬ 
sions.  The  celebration  of  the  games,  by  reftoring  peace 
and  tranquillity  for  a  time,  readily  difpofed  their  minds 
to  Secure  the  advantages  of  them  irrevocably.  We  re¬ 
gard  the  inflitution  of  the  games  of  Greece  in  every  re- 
Sped!  as  a  m  afterpie  ce  of  policy  and  prudence. 

It  is  true,  that  in  after  times  this  eftabliihment,  fo  wifely 
contrived,  degenerated  greatly  from  its  primitive  inflitution, 
and  even  gave  room  for  ftrange  abufes.  The  idea  of 
rendering  themfelves  ufeful  to  their  country,  and  forming 
themlelves  to  the  ufe  and  handling  of  arms  by  bodily  ex- 
ercifes,  dilappeared.  The  Athletes  made  a  profeftion  a- 
part,  which  from  thenceforth  devoted  their  talents  to  the 
ienfelefs  defire  of  acquiring  a  vain-glory,  and  honours  as 
fleril  as  frivolous.  They  entered  the  lifts  only  as  adlors 
In  a  fpedlacle,  to  make  (how  of  their  flrength  or  addrefs, 
and  attradl  the  applaufe  of  the  public  by  diverting  it.  They 
carried  the  exercifes  beyond  all  bounds,  and  pulhed  the 
excefs  fo  far  as  to  be  continually  in  danger  of  lofmg  their 
lives,  or  being  crippled  for  the  reft:  of  their  days  *.  Then 
might  be  juftly  applied  to  the  games  of  Greece  that  bon 
mot  fo  boafted  amongft  the  ancients  :  u  If  it  is  ferioufly  and 

in  good  earned:  that  ye  fight,  ye  do  not  do  enough  ;  but 
1  “  if  it  is  only  in  jeft  and  for  amufement,  ye  do  too  much.” 
Let  us  remark 'further,  that  fuch  fpeclacles  were  only  fit  to 
familiarife  the  fpeclators  with  violence  and  inhumanity. 
Thefe  combats  muft  neceftarily  leave  upon  the  mind  im- 
prefiions  of  cruelty  and  barbarity,  the  conferences  of  which 
are  always  extremely  to  be  feared  *. 

It 

a  Thucyd.  1.  5.  n.  49.  ;  Plut,  in  Lycurg.  p.  54.  C.  ;  Paufan.  1.  5.  c.  20. 

a  §ee  Lucian,  in  Anacharfi. 

'*  phere  is  4  celebrated  nation  in  Europe  which  is  reproached  with  a 

certain 
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It  happened  alio,  that  the  people  taking  too  great  a  tafle 
hoi  that  kind  of  amufement,  went  lo  far  as  to  neglect  for 
it  their  own  proper  affairs.  They  palled  the  time  in  feeing 
ti  c  let  combats  of  the  Athletes,  who  inceflantly  repeated 
tbeii.  exercifes,  that  they  might  appear  with  more  luc- 
tefs  in  the  public  and  folemn  games.  The  ambition  of 
carrying  the  palm  became  at  lafl  a  general  and  univerfai 
mad  ne  Is.  They  del  piled  the  fludy  of  the  mod  ufeful  and 
necelfary  aits,  to  occupy  themfelves  entirely  in  nlelefs* 
u  i  als  of  Ikill.  The  ta  lie  for  gymnaflics  was  a  kind  of 
epidemic  malady  which  fpread  over  all  Greece.  Gluttony 
and  drunkennels  foon  joined  that  depravation  of  man¬ 
ners.  The  le  vices  became,  lo  to  fpeak,  the  particular 
appendage  of  the  Athletes.  Thole  who  originally  had 
addicted  themfelves  to  that  profeffion,  regarded  frugality 
as  the  moll  proper  means  for  preferving  their  drength 
and  add  refs;  they  lived  only  on  nuts,  dry  figSy  and  cheefe 
11ns  too  audere  regimen  difpleafed  the  mailers  of  the 
lills,  who  role  iolenlibly  throughout  Greece,  and  formed 
<xi  length  a  particular  profelfion.  They  permitted  their 
pupils  the  ufe*  of  ilefln  1  he  mod  folid  and  fucculent, 
iuch,  in  a  word,  as  afforded  the  llrongell  and  mod  abun¬ 
dant  nourilhment,  was  preferred  to  all  other  aliments  <=. 

It  can  lcarce  be  conceived  to  what  excefs  the  Athletes  car¬ 
ried  their  voracity  in  the  latter  times.  Hillary  fays,  that  ' 
Milo  Crotonieniis  was  not  yet  fatisfied  after  having  eat 
t  uenty  minæ  of  flelh  and  as  much  bread,-  and  drank  Ehree 


certain  ruggednefs,  let  us  even  fay  a  certain  ferocity  in  their  manners  and 
conduct  :  may  not  one  attribute  the  particular  fpirit  which  reigns  in  the 
nation!  fpeak  of,  to  the  tafte  the  people  have  preserved  for  fpeCïaVles  of 
gladiators  ? 

"  Plin.  I.  »3  fea.63.  p.  3»5.;  Pauf.1.6.  c.  7.  ;  A.  Corn.  Celfus,  I.4.C.6.- 
Diog.  Laert.  1.  8.  fegm.  t2. 

*  sfutores  fufra  laudati. 

*  lI  he  twenty  min*  of  ftefh  amounts  to  more  than  14  pounds  Paris  weight 
and  the  congu  of  wine  to  ten  pints  and  about  a  chopin  of  the  fame  meafure  f 
The  ft  or  y  which  the  ancients  tell  us  of  the  bull  of  four  years  old  that  Mito 
vat  ail  up  n  a  day,  after  having  earned  it  upon  his  fooulders  the  length  of* 
ftadium,  may,  i  think,  be  regarded  as  ah  idle  fable.  Alhen.  1.  10.  c.  2.  p%rz.' 

t  See  the  tabic  at  tit  end  of  tbtfrf.  diJJ'crtatlon . 
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congii  of  wine  *.  Another  of  thefe  Athletes  eat  to  the  rate 
of  fourfcore  cakes  a-day  c.  This  fort  of  people  at  that 
time  made  a  part  of  their  fuperiority  over  other  men  con¬ 
flit  in  a  monitrous  and  exceffive  voracity  f. 

Then  alfo  difappeared  that  difintereftednefs  fo  pure,  fo 
noble,  and  fo  abfolute,  which  had  originally  animated  the 
combatants.  At  firft  only  a  Ample  crown  of  laurel  had 
been  allotted  to  the  conquerors  for  their  reward.  In  the 
end,  the  privilege  of  being  fed  at  the  public  expenfe  was 
granted  to  fuch  of  the  Athletes  as  had  been  victorious. 
They  were  not  long  of  abiding  it,  even  fo  far  as  to  be¬ 
come  a  great  burthen  upon  the  cities  and  upon  the  people. 
This  abufe  appeared  fo  heavy  to  Solon,  that  he  thought 
himfelf  obliged  to  remedy  it,  and  reduce  the  penfions  of 
the  victorious  Athletes.  He  aifigned  only  500  drachmas  to 
thofe  who  had  carried  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games,  one 
hundred  to  thofe  who  had  been  crowned  at  the  Ifthmian 
games,  and  fo  of  the  others  in  proportion  ?.  This  legif* 
Jator  found  that  it  was  ihameful  to  give  fuch  fums  to 
mere  wrefllers,  which  it  were  much  more  juft  and  more 
tjfeful  to  employ  in  maintaining  and  rewarding  the 
children  of  thofe  who  had  fallen  fword-in-hand  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  their  country  h.  To  judge  of  the  juft  contempt 
the  Athletes  had  fallen  into,  we  muft  hear  Euripides.  “  A- 
mongft  the  infinite  evils  which  reign  in  Greece, laid  this 
famous  poet,  u  there  is  none  more  pernicious  than  the  pro- 
“  feffion  of  the  Athletes;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  they  are  in- 
(<  capable  of  conduct.  How,  in  eifeC,  (hall  a  man  fubjedl 
“  to  his  palate  and  become  a  (lave  to  his  belly,  how  can  he 
procure  a  fund  fufficient  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  fa- 
mily?  Moreover,  the  Athletes  know  not  what  it  is  to 
c(  endure  poverty  by  failing  themfelves  to  fortune  ;  for 
having  no  foundation  of  good  principles,  hardly  do  they 

d  A  then  -  loco  at. 
e  Theocrit.  Idyll.  4. 

f  See  Athea.  1.  id,  c.  2.  ;  et  Galen,  de  digrioft.  pit  If.  L  2.  c.  2. 
i  Plut,  in  Solon,  p.  91.:  Diog.  Laerfc.  1,  1.  fegm.  55 >  b  id.  ibid. 
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change  their  charadter  even  in  difgrace.  I  cannot/* 
continues  Euripides,  “  approve  the  cuftom  of  the  Greeks 
forming  numerous  aflemblies  to  honour  fuch  frivolous 
“  diverfions.  For  let  one  of  them  excel  in  wreftling* 
“  let  him  be  nimble  in  the  race,  let  him  know  how  to 
“  throw  a  quoit,  or  apply  a  vigorous  blow  on  the  jaw  of 
his  antagonift,  what  is  his  country  the  better  of  thefe 
“  ^nc  talents,  or  of  the  honour  he  gains  by  them?  Will 
“  he  rePulle  the  enemy  by  the  force  of  his  quoit,  or  put 
“  Jlim  10  by  exercifing  himfelf  in  the  race  armed 
“  ^’i^  a  buckler  ?  Thele  follies  are  not  the  buhnefs  of 
the  field,  dec.  ».  It  is  thus  that  the  inflitution  of  the 
public  games  of  Greece,  that  is  to  fay,  one  of  the  hneft 
and  wife  ft  inventions,  was  infenfibly  corrupted,  and  at  Lift 
degenerated  fo  far  as  to  become  a  moft  pernicious  abuft. 

1  muft  alfo  take  notice,  that  the  beft  writers  of  antiquity 
have  thought  it  juft  to  attribute  to  the  fpeiftacle  of  the 
Athletes,  that  infamous  paffion  to  which  the  Greeks  were 
but  too  much  addidled.  This  fort  of  adtors  always  appear- 
ed  in  public  entirely  naked.  The  nature  of  the  exercifes 
which  made  the  lubjedt  of  the  games  I  fpeak  of,  joined  to 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  feafon  of  their  celebra¬ 
tion  *,  neceflarily  required  them  to  be  naked.  The  Athletes 
W'ere  aecuftomed  to  that  indecency  from  their  earlieft 
youth  ;  for  to  fucceed  in  the  profeifion  which  they  embraced" 
they  could  ilot  apply  to  it  too  early.  The  habit  of  appear¬ 
ing  before  each  other  continually  naked,  foon  deftroyed 
every  fentiment  of  modefty,  and  introduced  amongft  the 
Greeks  that  horrible  corruption  with  which  they  have  been 
fo  often  reproached  *  ;  a  depravity  which  was  moreover 
,  fomented  by  the  little  commerce  and  familiarity  which 
fub lifted  in  that  nation  between  the  fexes.  Î  have  already 

«  Acad,  dbs  infeript.  t.  1.  m.  p.  217.  See  alfo  Lucian,  in  Anacharfi  - 
Athen.  1.  10.  p.  413.  4 14.  ;  Plut,  quxft.  Rom.  p.  274.  atnarli , 

*  It  was  in  the  month  of  July. 

*  J*m.  h'c  c™™»  gymnafih  nota  confiietenit  viietur,  i„  ambus 

ifl,  ttben  &  concrffi  funl  amorti.  Cicero,  Tufcul.  quilt  I  .  „  ,,  J„n 

had  laid  before  Cicero,  FUfttU  frincifhm  eft  mUtre  inter  cives  corpora 
Cicer.  loco  cit.  See  alfo  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  274.751,  '  ' 

v°l.  m.  Hh  froks 
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fpoke  of  it  l.  I  fiiall  only  add,  that  the  women  never  af¬ 
fixed  at  the  public  games.  They  were  even  forbid  under 
prie  vous  penalties  to  approach  the  place  where  they  were 
celebrated  m. 

It  remains,  that  I  fpeak  a  word  of  the  theatre  of  the 
Greeks,  and  of  the  talfe  which  the  Athenians  particularly 
had  for  that  diverfion.  We  know,  that  theatrical  repre- 
fentations  took  birth  amongft  the  Greeks,  and  that  to 
them  alone  the  invention  is  due;  we  may  fix  the  epocha 
of  it  to  about  the  year  590  before  Jeius  Chrift.  Thefe 
fpedlacles  were  in  ufe  only  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
and  particularly  at  the  celebration  of  the  feafls  of  Bac¬ 
chus. 

I  fliall  not  flop  to  examine  the  origin  and  various  pro- 
grefs  of  the  theatre  amongft  the  Greeks.  The  reader  may 
conflit  on  this  fubjedt  the  authors  who  have  made  it  the 
principal  object  of  their  refearches.  Some  fummary  ideas 
will,  I  think,  be  lufficient  for  the  end  I  have  propofed. 

It  is  to  the  Athenians,  without  contradidtion,  that  the 
Greek  theatre  is  indebted  for  that  degree  of  perfedtion  to 
which  we  fee  it  was  carried.  They  fpared  nothing  that 
could  any  wife  contribute  to  it.  This  people,  voluptuous, 
but  delicate  in  their  pleafures,  eflablilhed  a  concourfe  of 
authors,  and  commilfaries  named  by  the  Bate  to  judge 
of  the  merit  of  the  pieces.  None  were  allowed  to  be  played 
till  they  had  firB  undergone  examination  n.  That  which 
obtained  the  plurality  of  fuffrages,  was  declared  victorious, 
crowned  as  fuch,  and  reprefented  at  the  expenfe  of  the  re¬ 
public  with  all  poflible  pomp  and  magnificence,  it  is 
eafy  to  perceive  how  much  ardour  and  emulation  thefe 

1  Supra,  p.  227. 

m  Ælian.  var.  hilt.  1. 10.  c.  I.  ;  Pauf.l.  5.  c.  6.  We  muft  however  in  this 
refpect  do  juftice  to  the  Greeks.  The  law  which  forbade  the  women  to  aflîft 
at  the  public  games,  was  very  wife,  and  very  conformable  to  public  de¬ 
cency  and  modefty.  Decorum  demanded  that  the  fex  fhould  not  be  ad- 
tnited  to  molt  of  thefe  fpeétacles,  where  the  a£tors  always  appeared  entirely 
{tripped  of  doathing. 

*  See  Plut,  in  Cimone,  p.  483.  E„ 
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difputes  and  thefe  public  rewards  mult  have  excited  amongd 
the  poets,  and  how  much  fuch  an  ufage  muft  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  perfection  of  dramatic  pieces  in  Greece. 

We  cannot  in  this  refped  but  applaud  the  Athenians  for 
the  tafte  and  fenfibility  they  tefbified  for  theatrical  repre- 
ientations  ;  a  diveriion  the  moll  ingenious,  the  mod  noble, 
and  the  mod  uleful,  perhaps,  that  can  be  procured  for  the 
multitude.  But  we  mud  at  the  fame  time  condemn  the 
excels  into  which  this  people  fell  in  the  end.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  very  foon  carried  their  eagernefs  and  their  paffion  for 
the  theatre  to  fuch  a  point,  as  to  make  it  their  foie  occu¬ 
pation,  and  even  to  facrifice  to  it  the  intereds  of  the  date. 
The  funds  dedined  for  their  armaments  by  fea  and  land, 
were  employed  and  confumed  in  the  fervice  of  the  drama. 
“  They  are  more  afliduous  at  the  fpe&acles,”  fays  Judin, 
“  than  at  military  exerciies.  The  theatres  are  full,  but 
“  the  camps  defer  ted.  Bravery,  capacity,  and  the  art  of 
“  war,  are  reckoned  for  nothing.  Great  captains  are  no 
“  longer  applauded.  There  are  no  acclamations  but  for 
“  good  poets  and  excellent  comedians  <*.” 

Thele  reproaches  are  not  exaggerated.  It  is  certain,  by 
the  unanimous  tedimony  of  antiquity,  that,  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  the  Athenians  gave  up  all  budnefs,  and  neglect¬ 
ed  all  affairs,  to  employ  themfelves  entirely  with  the 
theatre.  We  fee  alfo,  that  to  embeliilli  it,  and  have  the 
pieces  that  pleafed  them  played  with  all  the  apparatus  and 
all  the  magnificence  they  could  admit,  they  drained  the 
treafure  and  refources  of  the  date  p.  If  Solon  had  been 
believed,  this  tadc  for  dramatic  pieces  had  foon  fallen,  or  at 
lead  would  not  have  caufed  fo  many  d iforders.  Thefpis,  who 
is  commonly  looked  upon  as  the  inventor  of  the  theatre, 
by  reafon  of  the  improvements  he  made  in  the  find  effavs 
that  Greece  had  feen  of  this  fpc&acle,  flourifhed  in  the  time 
of  Solon.  This  great  legiilator  would  judge  of  that  novelty 

*  L.  6.  c.  9. 

h  Demofthen.  Philipp.  I.p.  52.  C.  ;  Olyntb.  2.  p.  24.;  Piut.  t.  2  p 
349.  7io.  7U» 
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by  himfelf.  Thefpis  played  Ills  own  pieces,  as  was  the  cu¬ 
ll  orn  of  the  ancient  poets.  When  the  reprefentation  was 
fmilhed,  Solon  called  Thefpis,  and  alked  him,  if  he  were 
not  alhamed  to  lie  thus  before  fo  many  perfons.  Thefpis 
anfwered,  that  there  was  no  harm  in  thefe  lies  and  thefe 
fictions,  which  were  only  made  in  fport,  and  for  diver- 
lion.  (<  Yes,”  replied  Solon,  finking  the  ground  ftrongly 
with  his  flick,  “  but  if  we  fuller  and  approve  this  fine  fport, 

“  it  will  foon  make  way  into  our  contracts  and  all  our 
iC  affairs 

We  mufl  allow,  neverthelefs,  that  the  Greek  tragedians 
always  preferved  great  refpedl  for  virtue,  juflice,  purity  of 
manners,  and  public  decency.  Their  poems  abound  in  ad¬ 
mirable  maxims  ;  but  we  cannot  too  much  exclaim  a- 
gainft  the  licence  which  reigned  in  the  Greek  comedy.  I 
have  fpoke  elfewhere  of  the  grofs  obfcenities  fo  abundant 
in  the  comedies  of  Ariflophanes r.  I  have  nothing  more 
to  fay  of  them.  I  fliall  only  remark,  that,  befides  their  in¬ 
decency  and  groffnefs,  the  mofl  mercilefs  fatire,  the  rough- 
eft  and  mofl  biting,  reigns  through  them  all.  The  comic 
poets  of  thole  times  took  all  liberties  and  fpared  no  body. 
The  generals,  the  magiflrates,  the  government,  the  people, 
even  the  gods  themfelves  all  was  abandoned  to  their  fa- 
tiric  bile.  The  excels  was  carried  fo  far,  that  they  were 
not  at  the  pains  to  difguife  even  the  names  of  the  per- 
fonages  they  would  defame.  Every  one  was  introduced 
upon  the  flage  under  his  true  name f.  This  was  not  all  : 
for  fear  that  a  refemblance  of  names  might  caufe  miflakes, 
and  leave  fome  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  fpeblators, 
they  gave  the  aâors  mafks  which  reprefented,  as  far  as  was 
poflible,  the  vifage  and  phyfiognomy  of  thole  they  wanted 

a  Plut,  in  Solon,  p  95.  r  Supra ,  p.  228 

*  We  muft  however,  in  this  refpeét,  remark,  one  lingular'exception.  Ari- 
ftophanes,  the  moft  licentious,  without  contradiction,  of  all  the  comic  poet's 
of  the  ancient  theatre,  never  dur  ft  allow  himfelf  any  liberties  againft  Ceres, 
nor  in  general  againft  any  thing  which  might  relate  to  the  worthip  of  that 
goddefs. 

f  Çee  Ariftoçhan.  in  nubib.  in  equitib.  &c, 
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* 

to  expofe  to  the  derifion  of  the  public  r.  Such,  for  a  long 
time,  was  the  Grecian  comedy  ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  was  a 
fpectacle  equally  licentious  and  fatirical,  without  decency 
or  modefty,  without  refpedt  of  perfons,  without  regard  to 
morals,  for  which  nothing  was  facred,  and  where  they 
might  openly  defame  all  whom  they  thought  fit  to  render 
the  objech  of  public  contegipt.  I  he  magiftrates  were  at 
length  obliged  to  reprefs  that  pernicious  abufe,  and  to  re¬ 
train,  by  fevere  prohibitions,  the  unbridled  licence  of  the 
comic  authors u.  Thefe  wife  regulations  gave  birth  to  what 
the  ancients  have  called  the  neiv  comedy ,  which  then  be¬ 
came  only  an  imitation,  and  a  fine  and  delicate  fatire  on 
the  manners  of  private  life.  They  no  longer  brought  upon 
the  ft  age  any  but  feigned  adventures  and  fuppofed  names* 
As  this  advantageous  change  was  brought  about  in  ages 
greatly  pofterior  to  thofe  whole  manners  I  have  undertaken 
to  paint,  I  lhall  dwell  no  longer  upon  this  fubjed 


1  See  les  mem.  del’acad.  des  infeript.  t.  4.  p.  134.  &c, 
u  See  Cicer.  philofophic.  frag.  t.  3.  p.  393. 

*  Horat.  ars  poet,  v,  281.  &c. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

BY  bringing  together  all  I  have  (aid  of  the  date  of  an¬ 
cient  nations,  in  the  ages  which  elapfed  from  the  de¬ 
luge  to  the  time  of  Cyrus,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  how 
greatly  human  knowledge  was  formerly  bounded  and  im- 
perfeâ.  Politics,  laws,  arts,  fciences,  commerce,  naviga¬ 
tion,  the  art-military,  even  the  manners,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  principles  and  turn  of  mind  the  mod  effential  and  mod 
neceffary  for  the  preiervation  and  happinefs  of  fociety  ; 
all  thefe  great  objecls  were,  if  we  may  fo  exprefs  it,  but  as 
yet  in  the  rough  draught  in  the  time  ol  Cyrus,  and  yet 
the  reign  of  this  prince  preceded  the  Chridian  æra  only  536 
years.  A  flight  detail  will  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  all 
thefe  proportions. 

During  all  the  fpace  of  time  that  we  have  run  over, 
they  had  but  very  imperfect  notions  of  the  great  art  of 
government.  The  mod  part  of  political  and  civil  laws 
were  obfcure  and  defective,  often  even  pernicious  or  ridi¬ 
culous,  in  a  word,  without  form  or  order.  The  rights  of 
nations  were  unknown,  and  morality  in  general  little  un- 
derdood  ;  it  even  often  authorifed  principles  which  led  di- 
redly  to  the  greated  vices.  As  to  that  political  fydem 
which  now  takes  in  and  regards  the  whole  univerfe,  wre 
may  affirm,  that  the  ancients  had  no  idea  of  it.  There 
was  then  no  power  who  thought  of  keeping  up  a  regular 
correfpondence  in  the  different  parts  of  the  known  world. 
The  leagues  even  which  neighbouring  dates  might  have 
amongd  themfelves,  were  but  momentary.  The  prefent  in- 
dant  was  all  that  was  regarded.  The  confequences  of  any 
dep  or  event  were  rarely  forefeen  and  examined  into. 
They  formed  no  political  fydem.  Every  date  dood  dngle, 
and  gave  little  attention  to  the  general  motions  of  the 
machine.  Accordingly  they  were  not  accudomed  to  keep 
ambafladors  refident  in  foreign  courts.  The  ancients  were 

not 
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not  enough  enlightened  to  perceive  the  utility  of  this  fort 
ot  privileged  fpies  *,  who,  attentive  to  the  minuted:  Heps, 
are  able-  to  penetrate  and  lay  open  the  projets  which  may 
he  formed  by  a  too  enterprifmg  power.  Thus  the  famous 
fyftem  of  the  balance  of  power,  the  objeCt  of  modern  po¬ 
litics,  far  from  having  been  followed  anciently  in  any  part 
of  the  univerfe,  does  not  even  appear  to  have  ever  entered 
the  head  of  any  politician  of  antiquity. 

What  I  have  juft  faid  of  laws  and  politics,  may  very  well 
ne  applied  to  the  arts.  Ihc  nations  I  have  had  occaflon  to 
fpeak  of,  had,  in  certain  refpects,  made  but  a  very  mid- 
dling  progrefs  in  the  general  circle  of  them.  They  had 
indeed  fome  rich  and  curious  manufactures  of  fluffs.  They 
underflood  the  working  of  metals.  They  had  raifed  fome 
flruCtures  of  aflonifhing  grandeur  and  richnefs  ;  in  a  word, 
they  handled  the  chifel,  the  punch,  and  the  graver.  Yet 
thefe  lame  people  were  ddlitute  of  mofl  of  the  convenien- 
cies  of  life,  which  are  now  regarded,  and  jullly  too,  as  very 
effential,  or,  at  leafl,  as  moll  agreeable.  The  ancients 
were  abfolutely  ignorant  of  the  fecret  of  procuring  them. 
I  have  given  fufHcient  proofs  of  this,  as  often  as  I  have 
had  occafion  to  treat  upon  the  fubjeCt. 

We  mull  fay  the  fame  thing  of  the  fciences.  We  can¬ 
not  ref ufe  to  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  and 
Greeks,  a  pietty  extenhve  knowledge ^ in  aflronomy,  geo¬ 
metry,  and  mechanics.  Yet  they  were  never  able  to  foar 
beyond  a  certain  pitch,  for  want 'of  knowing  how  to  pro¬ 
vide  themfelves  many  helps,  which  are  abfolutely  necelfa- 
ry  to  the  progrefs  of  the  fciences  I  fpeak  of.  They  want¬ 
ed,  for  inllance,  pendulums  and  telefcopes,  and,  in  a 
word,  many  other  inllruments,  without  which  aflronomy 
and  geography  can  acquire  abfolutely  no  kind  of  precifion. 

1  he  ancients  were  délimité  of  even  the  moll  ordinary  and 
iniefpcnlable  means  of  afeertaining  their  difeoveries.  The 
icaJci  may  recall  what  [  have  faid  upon  the  tedious  and 
awkward  manner  of  writing  in  the  early  times,  upon  the  in- 
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convetiieilcies  of  the  form  of  books,  and  upon  the  difficulty 
of  carrying,  and,  in  general,  of  obtaining  the  reading  of 
them9.  It  was  anciently  only  by  force  of  travelling  that  fome 
knowledge  could  be  acquired.  As  to  phyfics  and  natural 
hiflory,  we  know  that  they  were  almoft  entirely  unknown 
to  the  ancients. 

For  commerce  and  navigation,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Phoenicians  particularly  had  made  a  confiderahle  prog  refs, 
and  not  a  few  difcoveries,  conlidering  the  obftacles  they 
had  to  furmount.  But  if,  at  the  fame  time,  we  reded  up^ 
on  the  faulty  conftrudion  of  their  lhips,  the  imperfedion 
of  their  manner  of  working  them,  their  abfolute  want  of 
inftruments  proper  to  dired  their  navigation,  and  the 
clumlinefs,  in  a  word,  of  all  their  pradices,  we  lhall  admire 
the  courage  of  thefe  people  rather  than  their  lkill.  We 
mud  applaud  their  courage  for  daring  fuch  enterprifes 
with  fuch  poor  helps,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  convinced 
of  their  inferiority  in  refped  to  the  difcoveries  we  are  at 
prefent  poffeiled  of.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  ancients 
were  very  enterprifmg,  but  very  little  enlightened. 

The  art  of  war  was  to  the  full  as  impeded  as  any  of 
the  objeds  I  have  juft  fpoke  of.  We  ffiould  never  have 
done,  if  we  were  to  point  out  in  detail  the  imperfedion  of 
the  military  manoeuvres  of  the  ancients  in  the  ages  which 
have  fixed  our  attention,  and  fhew  all  that  failed  them  in 
point  of  art,  fkill,  and  capacity.  I  think  it  fufficient  to  re¬ 
fer  to  what  I  have  faid  on  the  fubjed  in  the  different 
parts  of  my  work. 

I  fliall  do  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  manners.  The 
reader  may  have  remarked  in  all  the  articles  where  I  have 
had  occafion  to  treat  of  this  objed,  to  what  a  degree  the 
manners  of  the  firft  people  were  unprincipled,  barbarous, 
grofs,  and  vitious.  Their  want  of  delicacy,  and  their  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  firft  principles  of  morality,  are  perceptible 
where-ever  we  confult  ancient  hiftory. 

I  do  not  therefore  fear  to  after t,  that  in  all  the  fpace  of 

a  Sec  part  i,  book  2.  chap,  6,  p.  187. 188.  ;  book  3.  chap,  2.  art.  6, 
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time  we  have  here  gone  over,  human  knowledge  was  yet 
311  oft  limited  and  moft  imperfeft.  Amongft  moft  nations, 
laws,  arts,  and  fciences  were  yet  almoft  in  their  infancy. 
The  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians,  and  the  Phoenicians,  who 
Ihould  certainly  be  placed  in  the  rank  of  the  1110ft  civilized 
nations  that  have  appeared  in  antiquity,  had  made  but  a 
very  middling  progrefs  in  each  of  the  objects  I  have  indi¬ 
cated.  As  to  the  Greeks,  who  in  courfe  of  time  every  way 
excelled  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  even  the  Phceni- 
». cians  ;  the  Greeks  were  yet  very  ignorant  in  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  the  epoch  a  of  the  third  and  laft  part  of  our  work. 
Near  two  ages  elapfed  between  thofe  which  clofe  our  re- 
fearches,  and  the  times  in  which  the  Greeks  made  moft  of  the 
difeoveries  which  obtained  them  that  glory  and  juft  efteem 
they  yet  at  prefent  enjoy,  and  of  which  nothing  can  ever  rob 
them.  No  body  has  yet  furpafted  them  in  poetry,  in  elo¬ 
quence,  nor  in  the  art  of  writing  hiftory.  It  is  not  quite 
the  fame  thing  with  the  demonftrative  fciences,  nor  even 
with  many  parts  of  the  arts.  It  muft  be  allowed,  that,  if 
we  except  architecture  *,  fculpture,  and  the  graving  of  pre¬ 
cious  ftones,  no  companion  can  be  made  between  what  the 
Greeks  knew  of  the  objects  I  have  juft  indicated,  and  what 
we  know  of  them  at  prefent. 


*  Let  us  obferve  neverthelefs,  in  relation  to  architecture,  that  the  Greeks 
had  indeed  a  very  juft  and  refined  tafte  for  the  conftruCtion  of  grand  edifices  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  fame  with  rei'peCt  to  private  buildings.  J  think 
I  may  affirm,  that  they  knew  not  the  art  of  difpofing  them  fo  elegantly  and 
fo  commodioufjy  as  is  the  practice  with  us  at  this  time. 
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DISSERTATION  L 


On  the  valuation  of  the  Greek  money  and  meafures < 

I  Have  often  had  occafion,  in  the  courfe  of  the  work 
which  I  prefent  to  the  public,  to  {peak  of  antique 
money  and  meafures.  As  it  is  to  the  Greeks  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  knowledge  that  re* 
mains  to  us  of  profane  antiquity,  it  is  almoft  always  to  the 
Grecian  Itandard  that  we  are  to  reduce  the  money  and 
meafures  of  ancient  nations.  I  have  therefore  thought  it 
proper  to  give  a  valuation  of  thofe  monies  and  of  thofe 
meafures,  which  fhould  juftify  the  proportion  which  I  have 
eftahliflied  between  them  and  ours.  Befides,  by  confulting 
this  kind  of  table,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  make,  with 
eafe  and  by  himfelf,  the  reduflions  which  I  may  have  omit* 
ted. 

There  is  perhaps  no  lubjedl  which  has  more  exercifcd  the 
critics,  than  the  determination  of  ancient  monies  and  mea¬ 
fures.  Perhaps,  however,  there  is  none  which  is  yet  enve¬ 
loped  in  greater  obfeurity.  I  am  very  far  from  flattering 
myfelf  with  having  made  this  matter  clear.  I  propofe  only 
to  fay  what  appears  to  me  the  moll  probable  on  a  fubjedl  fo 
uncertain,  without  pretending  in  any  manner  to  give  an  ab¬ 
solute  exeluflon  to  the  valuations  which  have  already  been 

j 

imagined,  and  to  which  I  have  not  thought  myfelf  obliged 
to  conform. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  G)  ' ecian  money . 

^HP  HE  value  of  coins,  we  know,  depends  upon  their  Hand* 
A  ard,  and  upon  their  weight.  There  is  yet  found  at  this 

day, 
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day,  in  the  cabinets  of  antiquaries,  many  Greek  coins  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  in  particular  Attic  coins.  Thefe  lad  are  thofl  which 
are  mod  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  authors,  and  thofe 
to  which  they  have  commonly  referred  all  the  others.  We 
iliah  follow  their  example,  and  lhall  take  the  Aitic  coins  for 
flandard  pieces.  Many  of  them  have  been  allayed,  and,  by 
various  reiterated  experiments,  a  certainty  has  been  obtain¬ 
ed,  that  the  gold  and  filver  employed  by  the  mint  of  Athens, 
were,  to  a  very  flight  difference,  of  the  fame  flandard  with 
the  gold  and  hiver  employed  in  our  coins.  This  tael  is* 
therefore  very  certain,  and  upon  this  article  we  have  all  the 
light  we  can  defire. 


But  it  is  by  no  means  fo  eafy  to  determine  what  was  the 
fixed  and  precife  weight  of  thefe  coins.  Aimofl  all  thofe 
which  remain  to  us  at  this  day,  have  been  more  or  lefs  im¬ 
paired  by  the  ufe  which  has  been  made  of  them  for  fo  many 
ages,  or  through  lapfe  of  time.  Jt  is  in  fome  fort  morally 
impoffible  to  find  two  Attic  drachmas,  for  example,  which 
weigh  precifely  one  as  much  as  the  other.  It  has  been  ne- 
cellary  therefore  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  other  expedient 
to  afeertain  the  weight  of  antique  coins.  Of  all  thofe  which 
have  been  imagined,  the  moth  philosophical  is  without  con¬ 
tradiction  that  which  Gaflendi  made  ufe  of  about  the  middle 
of  the  lad  century.  The  idea  of  it  was  fuggefled  to  him 
by  the  celebrated  M.  De  Peirefc,  whom  nothing  efcaped 
that  could  any  way  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  human 
knowledge,  and  who,  fpared  no  expenfe  for  that  purpofe. 

There  is  feen  at  Rome,  in  the  palace  of  Farnefe,  an  an¬ 
tique  congius  perfectly  well  kept.  The  congius,  amongfl  the 
Romans,  was  a  liquid  meafure  containing  ten  Roman 
pounds  of  wine  a.  That  of  which  we  fpeak,  is  by  fo  much 
the  more  valuable,  as  it  appears,  by  the  inscription  it  bears, 
that  this  veflel  was  depofited  in  the  capitol  in  the  rehm  of 
Velpalian,  to  ferve  for  a  Standard  of  that  kind  of  meafure. 
M.  De  Peirefc  caufed  a  model  to  be  made  of  it,  which  he 
took  care  to  verify  exactly  by  the  original.  It  is  with  tin. 


Crncir-  -7  ;;/  <i-  *m  prilo  fict.  Fefl  us,  voce  Publia  pondu  a,  p.  '02. 


? 
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model,  which  did  not  arrive  in  France  till  after  the  death  of 
M.  De  Peirefc,  that  GalTendi  made  the  experiment  I  am  a- 
bout  to  fpeak  of. 

He  filled  this  congius  with  well-water,  which  he  weighed 
very  fcrupuloufly,  and  found,  that  it  contained  fix  pounds 
fifteen  ounces  fix  grol's,  Paris  weight  #.  Gaffendi,  from  that 
experiment,  concluded,  that  the  ancient  Roman  pound  was 
the  tenth  part  of  this  weight,  that  is  to  fay,  eleven  ounces 
28^  grains,  and  that,  of  confequence,  the  Roman  ounce, 
which  was  the  twelfth  part  of  it b,  confifled  of  feven  grofs 
3 2?  grains  c. 

We  know  that  the  drachma,  which  was  a  filver  coin,  weigh¬ 
ed  the  eighth  part  of  a  Roman  ounce  d.  The  proportion  of 
the  other  Attic  coins  is  alfo  known  ;  lb  that  the  determination 
of  the  ancient  Roman  pound  carries  along  with  it  that  of  the 
■weight  of  the  Greek  coins.  But  this  determination,  fuch  as 
it  has  been  made  by  GalTendi,  appears  to  deferve  admiflion 
only  by  fo  much  as  nothing  more  precife  and  more  exadl 
may  be  obtained  upon  the  objetd  here  in  queftion.  It  fup- 
pofesin  effedt,  that  the  weight  of  the  well-water  which  this 
philolopher  made  ufe  of  to  find  the  capacity  of  the  Farnefian 
congius,  is  equal  to  that  of  wine  ;  a  fuppofition  demonftrated 
falie  by  experience,  which  fhews  us,  that  wine  is  always 
lighter  than  water,  efpecially  than  well-water,  which  of  all 
frefh  waters  is  the  heavield.  Let  us  add,  that  the  model  of 
the  Farnefian  congius  which  GalTendi  made  ufe  of,  may  pof- 
fibly  have  not  been  precifely  of  the  fame  capacity  as  the  ori¬ 
ginal  veflel. 

Thefe,  without  doubt,  were  the  con li derations  which  after¬ 
wards  engaged  M.  Auzout,  of  the  academy  of  fciences,  in  a 
journey  which  he  made  to  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the 

*  See  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  diiTertation> 
b  Unc  i  a  -  - 

-in  libra  pars  ejl  qua  menfis  in  anno , 

Fannins  in  carmine  de  ponderibus  &  menfuris. 
c  Vid.  Gaffend,  in  vita  Peirefkii,  1.  2.  p  73. 

a  À çoc.%uù  v>  tô  oy&oov  t ùyy-toeç,  Hefych.  in  voce 
-Drachma  octo  Latinam  unciam  faciunt.  Fyeronim.  in  cap.  4.  Ezek, 

Undo,  fit  dracbmis  bis  quatuor .  Fannius,  loco  cit. 

laft 
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Jafl  century,  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  Gaflendi  upon  the 
congius  of  the  palace  of  Farnefe  itfelf.  Iaftead  of  well- 
water  which  Gaflendi  made  ufe  of,  M.  Auzout  employed 
fpring-water  extremely  light.  The  original  congius  was 
found  by  this  experiment  to  contain  iix  pounds  twelve 
ounces  leven  grols  and  48  grains  Paris  weight,  of  water  of 
the  fountain  of  Trevie.  1  think  therefore,  that  we  may  con¬ 
clude  from  this  fadt,  that  the  ancient  Roman  pound  was  the 
tenth  part  of  this  weight,  that  is  to  lay,  ten  ounces  feven 
grofs  twelve  grains,  and  the  ounce  precifely  of  feven  grofs 
nineteen  grains.  I  own  however,  that  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  difference  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  wine  and  of 
water,  militates  almoft  as  much  againft  the  experiment  of 
M.  Auzout,  as  againft  that  of  Gaflendi.  Reai'oning  there¬ 
fore  would  feem  to  lead  us  to  eftimate  the  Roman  ounce  at 
about  feven  gros  *  Jf-  only  #.  Neverthelefs  here  are  in  two 
words  the  reafons  which  determine  me  in  favour  of  the  opi¬ 
nion  I  have  thought  fit  to  embrace. 

The  lame  M.  Auzout  I  have  fpoke  of,  Fatisfied  himfelf, 
that  the  modern  Roman  pound  was  of  ten  ounces  feven 
grofs  twelve  grains,  and  the  ounce  of  feven  grofs  nineteen 
grains.  It  follows  then,  that  the  Roman  pound  and  ounce 
of  the  prefent  times  are  perfedily  equal  with  the  antique 
Roman  pound  and  ounce,  fuppofing,  as  we  have  faid,  that 
the  Roman  congius  fhould  contain  precifely  ten  pounds 
weight  of  fpring-water.  This  perfedt  relation  between  the 
ancient  pound  and  the  modern  (a  relation  which  cannot 
have  been  the  effedl  of  chance),  feems  to  demonffrate,  that 
the  Roman  pound  has  received  no  change  for  upwards  of 
feventeen  centuries,  efpecially  if  there  is  room  to  fufpedl, 
that  the  ancient  Romans  knew  not  the  difference  of  weight 
between  wine  and  water,  or  that  at  Icaft  they  had  no  regard 
to  it,  in  fixing  the  ftandard  of  their  meafures;  and  of  this 

e  See  tom  6.  des  anc.  mem.  de  Y  acad  des  Uicnc.  p 

*  This  determination  is  drawn  from  the  proportion  between  the  f[vcifia 
gravity  of  water  and  .>f  Burgundian  wine,  which  t emits  from  the  calculations 
of  'I.  EifenfvhmiJ  in  his  trcatife  de  fonder .  et  mcnj'ur .  veter.  Argeniorati,  1 % 
J*°,  1708. 
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there  is  the  cleared  proof  in  the  poem  of  Fannius,  which 
we  have  already  cited  more  than  once  f. 

The  value  of  the  ancient  Roman  ounce  being  once  well 
determined,  and  of  confequence  the  weight  of  the  Attic 
drachma,  which  was  the  eighth  part  of  it;  we  lhall  eafily 
come  at  the  weight  of  the  other  Greek  coins,  fuch  as  the 
talent,  the  mina,  and  the  obolus.  The  drachma,  in  effect, 
contained  fix  oboli,  the  mina  100  drachmas,  and  the  talent 
60  minæ  The  whole  then  may  be  reduced  to  a  Ihort  cal- 


culation  which  gives  the  values  thus  *  : 

The  Attic  talent  weighed,  of  marks,  ounces. 

gros. 

grains. 

Paris  weight 

«5 

O 

7 

66 

The  mina  - 

1 

3 

2 

574- 

The  drachma 

0 

0 

0 

65! 

The  obolus 

0 

0 

0 

.n4  Î 

I04T 

According  to  this  calculation 

,  fuppofing  diver 

of  fifty 

livres  tournois  the  mark. 

livres. 

fols. 

deniers. 

The  Attic  talent  was  worth 

4256 

3 

8 

î 

¥ 

The  mina 

7° 

18 

8 

8  UL 

The  drachma 

O 

H 

2 

y 

2J>S 

Z3  ¥T 
a  8  5  î 
tÎT  ô"4 

The  obolus 

<n  2 

0 

0 

To  this  very  fummary  epitome,  I  have  thought  fit  to  li¬ 
mit  what  I  had  to  fay  upon  the  valuation  of  the  Greek 
monies,  and  upon  the  proportion  they  might  bear  to  ours. 
Let  us  pafs  on  to  their  meafures. 


f  Libra  tit  memorant  bejjum  fextarius  a  deist, 

Seu  pur  os  pendas  latices,feu  dona  Lyxi. 

Hœc  tamen  ajjènju  facih  Junt  crédita  nobis, 

Naniqve  nec  errantes  undis  labentibus  amnes , 

Kec  merfiputeis  latices,  aut  fonte  per enni 
Planantes  par  pondus  babent  :  non  de. nique  vina, 

Qua  camps ,  aut  colles  nuperve,  aut  ante  tulere. 

g  Tuàccvtov  ....  tcvéev  Içiv  jf.  îj  Jg  f,c,vZ  ^ .  y,  ïïî  ïïpo&%ftl j  oÇo.Xav 

Suid.  voce  Toixctvrov,  t.  3.  p.  425.  See  al ib  the  beginning  of  the  oration  of 
Demofthenes  againft  Pantænetus. 

*  See  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  dilfertation. 
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II. 


Of  the  Grecian  me  a  jures. 

T  I  is  at  lead  as  difficult  to  determine  exaflly  the  value  of 
X  the  Grecian  meafures,  as  that  of  their  money.  The 
1  adium,  for  example,  was  amongft  the  Greeks  an  itinerary 
meafure  which  is  mentioned  every  inftant  in  ancient  authors, 
hut  they  by  no  means  agree  upon  the  determination  of  that 
meafure.  In  effect,  we  fee,  that  the  length  of  the  ftadium 
varied  greatly  according  to  times  and  places.  There  was 
no  more  uniformity  amongft  the  ancients  in  regard  to  that 
meafure,  than  there  is  now  amongft  us  upon  the  length  of 
our  leagues,  and  in  general  upon  that  of  all  the  itinerary 
meafures  which  are  actually  in  life  in  Europe.  But  as  there 
is  amongft  us  a  medium  league,  to  which  it  has  been  agreed 
10  refer  all  meafures  of  the  fame  name;  fo  amongft  the 
Greeks  there  was  a  common  mean  ftadium,  to  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  which  1  have  thought  proper  to  confine  myfelf 
here.  J 

The  ordinary  ftadium,  and  that  moft  univerfally  adopted 
confided  of  fix  hundred  Greek  feet k.  The  plethra,  ano¬ 
ther  kind  of  meafure,  made  the  fixth  part  of  the  ftadium  >. 

I  lie  arura  was  the  half  of  the  plethra  *.  The  orgia  was 
fix  feet  ‘  ;  and,  laftly,  the  cubit  a  foot  and  a  half  ».  \yc 
know  that  the  Greek  foot  was  more  than  the  Roman  foot 
by  the  24  th  part  of  this  laft  -.  The  determination  of  the 

h  To  !-«<«>  Xyu  orola;  y.  Sllid.  in  voce  XrAof,  t.  3.  p.  ,67. 

*k  70  rtofynx-tixi  %■  Suid.  voce  kXst pov. 

A  U.PXÇX  TCchcCi  iXfil  Id.  VOCe  'Autour,  [ACtVTlç. 

a-kx  . èe7VlA)9 . si'sv  yJxUi  UUi.  Herod.  1.  4. 

!l"frvs . *  *3  *Pl<rv  Hefych.  vocenïyvç. 

xz  efficitp*Ius> boc  *  ******  *- 

f ee^ couU6 noTbefo s^onia  ^feeT  ?***  to 

in  the  proportion  of  zj  to  24,  '  “  ‘ w  Grcelw  00 1  was  t0  the  Roman 


Grecian 
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Grecian  meafures  is  of  confequence  as  intimately  connc&ed 
with  that  of  the  Roman  foot,  as  the  eftitnate  of  the  Attic 
coins  is  with  that  of  the  Roman  pound. 

Two  ancient  authors  tell  us,  that  the  Roman  amphora,  a 
kind  of  liquid  meafure,  fince  it  contained  eight  congii, 
was  precifely  a  Roman  cubic  foot  °.  The  water  which 
this  meafure  contained,  muft  have  weighed,  by  the  expe* 
riment  of  M.  Auzout,  54  pounds  7  ounces  5  grofs  and 
24  grains,  Paris  weight.  Suppofing,  from  the  experiments 
of  M.  Eifenfchmidt,  that  the  weight  of  the  fpring-water 
which  M.  Auzout  made  ufe  of  was  3714  grains  to  the  cu¬ 
bic  inch,  (of  the  royal  ftandard  foot),  the  capacity  of 
the  amphora  muft  have  been  luch  as,  according  to  the 
Stereometrical  rules,  its  fide  (hould  be  lets  than  eleven  inch¬ 
es  ^  of  a  line,  but  more  than  eleven  inches  \  of  a  line» 
The  Roman  foot  muft  of  confequence  be  eftimated  at  about 
eleven  inches  -Tf  lines.  Yet  I  think  with  M.  de  la  Hire, 
that  we  ought  to  reckon  the  antique  Roman  foot  precifely 
eleven  inches  of  the  Royal  ftandard  meafure.  I  refer 
the  reader  to  the  memoir  which  that  academician  gave 
in  upon  this  iubjedt,  to  fee  the  grounds  of  this  valuation  p. 
I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  obferving  only,  that  the  Romans 
were  never  great  mathematicians.  I  have  proved  above, 
that  they  reckoned  nothing  for  the  overplus  of  the  weight 
of  water  more  than  of  wine  in  the  ftandard  of  their  mea¬ 
sures.  They  may  therefore  very  well  have  negleCted  and 
reckoned  for  nothing  the  three  fourths  of  a  line,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  by  which  the  fide  of  the  cube,  which  ierved  for  the 
matrix  of  their  amphora,  furpafTed  their  lineal  foot.  This 
conjecture  will  appear  lefs  difficult  to  be  believed,  when 

o  (Quadrant at  vocabant  anti  qui  amphoram ,  quod  vat  pedis  quadrati  080  et  qua~ 
draginta  cepit  fextarios.  Feftus  voce  Quadrantal. 

Quadrantal  vini  otfaginta  pondo  fet,  congius  vitii  decern ,  pondofet.  Idem  •voce 
Pulica  pondéra. 

Pes  longo  fpatio,  atque  alto,  latoque  notetur  ; 

Angulus  ut  par  fit,  quern  claudit  tinea  triplex. 

Quatuor,  et  quadris ,  medium  cingatur  inane , 

Amphora  ft  cubus .  .  .  .  Fann.  earm.  cit. 

■r  Acad .  desfcienc.  am.  1714»  m.  P-397. 
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h  is  confidered,  that  about  the  end  of  the  lad  century  M. 
Picard  dilcovered  that  the  dandard  of  the  Parifian  pint 
which  was  then  made  ufe  of,  wanted  more  than  1224  cubic 
lines  of  the  capacity  to  which  the  ordinances  had  fixed  that 
kind  of  meafure  s. 

Let  us  refume  all  that  has  been  jud  faid,  and  form  this 
calculation  from  the  principles  we  have  laid  down  :  fince 
the  Roman  antique  foot  was  eleven  inches,  the  Greek  foot 
was  eleven  inches  five  lines  and  a  half  t  thuè) 


fathoms,  feet,  inches,  lines. 
95  2 


1 1 


5 

8 

8 

5 


10 

1 1 


The  ftadium  was 

The  plethra  -  ï  5  5 

The  arura  -  “75 

The  orgia  -  -  -  5 

The  cubit  -  1 

It  refaits  from  this  calculation,  that  24  ordinary  dndia 
were  only  nine  fathoms  one  foot  feven  inches  2}  lines 
more  than  our  common  league  of  22821  fathoms.  I  ihall 
fay  nothing  of  the  other  dadià,  as  fuch  adifcuffion  could  be 
o  f  little  .ufe  to  the  work  I  have  undertaken. 

This  were  the  place  to  fpeak  of  tlje  dry  and  liquid  mea- 
fures,  and  of  the  weights  which  the  Greeks  made  ure  of  in 
commerce.  But  we  are  almod  entirely  deditute  of  points 
of  comparifon  to  fix  the  value  of  thefe  weights,  and  of 
thefe  meafures.  I  lhall  therefore  fay  but  little  upon  this 
fubjedi. 

Fannius,  whom  I  have  already  cited  fo  often,  tells  us 
that  the  Attic  pound  was  to  the  Roman  as  75  to  96,  or  as 
£5  to  72  r.  We  fee  alfo,  in  the  fame  poet,  that  the  amphora 
or  Attic  cadus,  which  was  a  liquid  meafure,  was  equal  to 
three  Roman  urns,  or  to  a  Roman  amphora  and  a  half f- 

Ladly, 


*\ 


1  See  the  treatife  of  M.  Picard,  dr  menjur r 

t  Urtc'ia  ft  drachmas  bis  quatuor . 

Unciaque  in  libra  pars  tf  qua  mcrf.s  in  anno, 
ïlac  rt.cyr.o  Latio  libra  ef,  pen  tique  toga' a  : 

Attica  ram  minor  ef.  Ter  quirjue  kav.c  deni  que  .'raebmis, 
Ft  ter  •v'nenis  tradunt  expier  1er  unarm. 

<  Atrpbcra  ft  cvbut . . 


VOL.  Ill, 


Hvf'i 
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La fhly ,  we  read  in  the  life  of  Atticus  by  Corn.  Nepos,  thaf 
the  Attic  medimnus,  which  was  a  dry  meafure,  v?as  equal 
to  fix  Roman  buihels f.  We  know,  by  the  teftimony  of 
Fannius,  that  thebulhel  amongfl  the  Romans  was  the  third 
of  their  amphora  or  cubic  foot  u. 

Reducing  thefe  weights  and  meafures  to  ours,  by  means 
of  the  valuations  of  the  pound  and  of  the  foot  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans  which  I  have  given  above,  we  fhall  find, 

î  .  That  the  Attic  pound  weighed  8  ounces  4  grofs 
7  grains  and  Paris  weight. 

2.  That  the  Attic  cadus  contained  one  foot  2 68-f  cubic 
inches,  or  41  pints  one  chopin  24  cubic  inches,  Paris  mea¬ 
fure. 

3.  Laflly,  that  the  Attic  medimnus  contained  one  foot 
934  cubic  inches,  or  four  buihels  one  litron  and  a  half,  and 
9-J-  cubic  inches,  Paris  meafure  *. 

This 'feeble  efiay  is  all  we  can  pretend  to,  from  ail  that 
is  to  be  found  mofl  certain  upon  the  fubjedt  we  had  under¬ 
taken  to  examine.  The  few  monuments  that  remain  of 
antiquity,  and  above  all  the  unexadlnefs  of  ancient  authors 
in  what  they  fay  of  the  coins  and  meafures  in  ufe  in  their 
times,  give  us  little  room  to  hope  for  greater  certainty. 

Hujus  dimidium  fert  urna,  ........ 

Attica  prater ea  dicenda  cf  amphora  nobis 

Seu  cadus.  Hanc  facies,  infra  f  adjeceris  urn  am. 

t  Univerfos  frumento  donavit,  ita  ut  JiRgulis  fex.  tnadli  trliici  darer.tur  $  qui  modus 
men  Jura  medimnus  Athenis  appellatur.  cap.  2. 

u  Amphora  ter . capit  modiunff 

*  We  fuppoie  here  the  bufhel  to  be  648  cubic  inches,  that  is  to  fay,  that 
it  i  s  confidered  as  the  144th  part  of  the  muid  of  54  cubic  feet.  The  litron 
and  half-Htron  are  alfo^fuppofed  ..to  be  precifely  the  fixteenth  and  thirty- 
fecond  part  of  the  bufhel  of  648  cubic  inches.  I  fay  fuppofed,  becaufe  thefe 
calculations  are  not  perfectly  conformable  to  the  refult  given  by  the  dimen~ 
fions  of  the  cylindrical  ftandards  of  the  meafuies  I  fpeak  of;  dimenfions 
relative  to  the  capacity  affigned  to  thefe  meafures  by  the  regulations. 
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DISSERTATION  II. 

I 

On  the  ajironcmicai  periods  of  the  Chaldeans . 

WE  are  not  ignorant  of  the  nre  and  advantage  of 
agronomical  periods  in  the  fupputation  of  time. 
Wc  know  alio  that  the  ancients  had  contrived 
many  of  them  compofed  of  a  certain  number  of  their  years, 
i  hefe  periods  were  different  according  to  the  ufe  they 
were  defigned  for,  and  to  the  form  of  the  year  eflablifhed 
amonglf  the  nations  who  had  contrived  them.  The  names 
of  three  famous  periods  invented  by  the  Chaldeans  are 
handed  down  to  us  :  the  Saros,  the  Neros,  and  the  Sojbs 
Berolus  made  ufe  of  them  in  compofmg  his  chronological 
calculations,  and  fixing  the  epochas  of  his  hiftory  of  Ba¬ 
bylon  b.  It  was  by  thefe  meafures  of  time,  that  he  had 
regulated  and  determined  the  duration  of  that  empire, 
and  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  the  different  lovereigns 
who  had  governed  it. 

The  amount  of  the  Saros ,  of  the  Neros,  and  of  the  Sofos , 
were  certainly  well  known  and  well  determined  in  the 
times  that  Berofus  compofed  his  hiftory.  But  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  Babylonians  are  now  no  more.  It  is 
even  many  ages  fince  they  difappeared.  It  is  not  there¬ 
fore  aftonilhing  that  there  fliould  reign  many  contradictions 
amongil  modern  authors,  as  well  upon  the  number  of  years 
that  compofed  thefe  famous  periods,  as  upon  the  ufes  they 
may  have  been  adapted  for.  Let  us  try  however,  by  bring¬ 
ing  together  the  different  traits  which  are  found  fcattered 
in  ancient  authors,  to  give  fome  light  into  a  queilion  lb 
obfeure  and  fo  difficult. 

It  is  certain  by  the  teftimony  of  all  antiquity,  that  the 

*  Syncell.j).  17.  ;  Abyden.  apui  eumd.  p.  38.  C. 
b  Synccll.  p.  17.  A. 

Saroi, 
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Saros,  the  Neros ,  and  the  Sofos,  were  cycles  which  con- 
tained  a  certain  number  of  years  c.  We  ought  not  to 
liften  to  home  writers  recent  enough,  who  without  any 
foundation  would  infmuate,  that  the  periods  I  fpeak  of 
ihould  be  reduced  to  periods  of  days  only.  It  is  a  chimera 
which  deferves  no  attention.  We  {hall  refute  it  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Without  deigning  therefore  to  dwell  any  longer 
"upon  it,  let  us  examine  what  may  have  been  the  real  a- 
mount  of  thele  cycles,  and  what  their  ufe  in  aflronomy. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  Saros ,  which,  of  all  the  periods  of  the 
Chaldeans,  appears  to  have  been  the  moil  celebrated  in 
antiquity.  Many  authors  have  fpoke  of  it d  :  but  £hey  do  not 
agree  upon  the  number  of  years  of  which  that  period  was 
formed.  Let  us  fee  whether  it  be  poifible  to  determine  it 
at  this  day,  and  difcover  by  that  means  what  may  have  been 
the  ufe  pi  this  cycle. 

Syncellus  tells  us,  after  Berpfus,  Abydenus,  Alexander 
Polyhifiqr,  &c.  that  the  Saros  was  a  period  of  3600  years c. 
We  know  of  np  agronomical  operation  to  which  a  period 
of  that  kind  can  be  applied.  Suidas,  an  author  cotem¬ 
porary  with  Syncellus,  or  at  leaf!  but  little  before  him, 
gives  to.  the  Saros  a  very  different  amount.  That  author 
fays,  that  it  was  a  period  corppofed  of  lunar  months,  the 
fum  total  of  which  was  eighteen  years  and  an  half f.  Sui¬ 
das  cites  no  ancient  author  to  warrant  this  fact,  and  does 
not  tell  us  from  what  authority  lie  gives  the  Saros  an  a- 
mount  fo  different  from  that  we  have  juft  feen.  Though 
we  Ihould  agree  with  Suidas  that  the  Saros  might  have 
been  compofed  of  222  lunar  months,  yet  we  do  not  fee 
what  might  have  been  the  life  of  fuch  a  period. 

We  might  fufpect,  it  is  true,  that  there  is  an  error  in  the 
text  of  Suidas,  and  that,  inlfead  of  222  lunar  months,  we 
ihould  rpad  223.  We  might  even  bring  a  paffage  of  Pliny 
to  fuppprt  this  conjecture.  Pliny  was  indeed  acquainted 
with  a  period  of  223  lunar  months  e.  In  all  the  editions 


c  Berof.  AbyJen.  &  Syncell.  lociscii. 

d  Berof.  Abyden.  Syncell.  loch  cit.;  Suidas  in  t.  3.  p.289.;  He^ 

W  chi  us  in  ;  Phavorin.  &c. 

t  P*  I?»  28.  &  39.  f  Ill  2*  t.  3»  p.  389.  «1,2.  fedt.  10.  p.  79. 
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anterior  to  that  of  P.  Hardouin  there  had  crept  in  a  vidons 
reading,  which,  no  doubt,  had  prevented  a  due  attention 
to  the  amount  and  merit  of  that  period.  The  former  read¬ 
ing  of  the  text  ol  Pliny  was  223  months.  M.  Halley,  who 
was  not  lefs  difdnguifhed  for  his  profound  erudition,  than 
oy  being  one  of  the  greateft  allronomcrs  of  his  age,  was 
LEe  fir  lb  who  perceived  that  falle  reading  of  the  editions 
of  Pliny.  He  propoled  the  amendment  of  this  vitious 
pillage,  and  to  read  224  months  in  he  ad  of  222  h.  What 
was  only  conjecture  on  the  part  of  this  learned  man, 
has  been  found,  by  the  researches  and  dilcovcries  fin  ce 
made,  to  be  the  true  reading  of  Pliny  It  is  therefore 
now  no  longer  doubtful,  that  Pliny  was  acquainted  with  a 
period  compofed  of  223  fynodic  lunar  months.  M.  Halley 
wanted,  with  Suidas,  to  identify  this  period  with  the  Saros 
ol  the  Chaldeans  ;  and  this  is  the  conclulion  he  draws  from  it. 

From  demonftrating  that  the  amount  of  the  Saros  muft 
have  been  fixed  at  223  lunar  fynodic  months,  that  is  to  fay, 
of  29  days  and  an  half  each,  it  refults,  fays  M.  Halley, 
that  this  cycle  contained  near  18  of  our  years  ;  a  calcula¬ 
tion,  adds  he,  which  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  amount  that 
Suidas  gives  the  Saros  This  difeovery,  continues  M.  Hal- 
iuy,  places  in  its  full  light  the  Ikill  of  the  aftronomers  of 
Chaldea.  In  effeCt,  that  period  furnilhes  a  very  eafy  me¬ 
thod  of  predicting  eclipfes  within  the  limits  of  the  error  of 
hall  an  hour  only  1.  Diodorus  was,  therefore,  ill  informed 
when  he  advanced  that  the  Chaldeans  had  only  a  very  im- 
perlcCt  theory  ol  the  ecliples  of  the  moon,  and  that  they 
du:k  neither  deteimine  nor  foretel  them  m. 

oucli  is  the  realoning  of  M.  Halley  ;  but  I  think  his  con- 
jecluj  es  much  more  ingenious  than  folid.  The  teltiimony  of 
Suidas  being  fupported  by  the  fuffrage  of  no  author  of  anti- 
quity,  cannot  balance  that  of  Berofus,  nor  of  the  other  wri¬ 
ters  who  give  3600  years  to  the  Saros.  Eefides,  Suidas  af- 

h  Philof.  n°.  194.  ann.  1692.  p.  535.  ;  Ada  erudit.  Lipf.  ann.  1692, 

P-  5-9* 

'  ■ the  note  of  P.  Hardouin,  lecocit.  k  Supra,  lococH. 

1  ■  riorum  ofM.  Halley,  Acad,  des  fdençes,  aim.  1742,  V .  par. 

1  L  2.  p.  145. 
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figns,  not  eighteen  years,  but  eighteen  and  an  half  to  the 
total  revolution  of  the  Saros  ;  and  we  know,  that  in  aftra- 
nomy  much  lefs  than  fix  months  will  confound  the  whole 
refult  of  a  period.  In  fine.  Suidas  gives  the  Saros  only  222 
lunar  months,  and  not  223.  In  vain  would  we  correct  this 
text  by  that  of  Pliny.  Nothing  can  lead  us  to  furmife,  that 
this  lad  had  in  view  the  Saros  of  the  Chaldeans.  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  that  this  period  was  indeed  compofed  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  lunar  months  ;  the  name  alone  indicates  it  *  :  but  I 
do  not  fee  that  it  is  poiTible  at  this  time  to  determine  precife- 
ly  what  was  the  number  f.  We  mud  therefore  give  up  the 
fearch  of  the  Saros ,  fince  we  can  never  hope  to  know  what 
was  the  amount,  nor,  of  confequence,  what  the  ufe  of  it.  Let 
us  go  on  to  the  examination  of  the  other  Chaldean  periods, 
that  is  to  fay,  of  the  Neros  and  of  the  Sofos. 

The  revolution  of  the  Neros  was  of  600  years11.  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  authors  1  have  already  cited,  Jofephus  the 
hidorian  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  period. 
Speaking  of  the  long  life  of  the  fird  patriarchs,  he  thus  ex- 
prelfes  himfelf.  “  Amongd  other  views  which  God  had 
“  had/’  fays  he,  “  in  granting  to  the  fird  patriarchs  a 
((  life  fo  long  as  that  atteded  by  the  facred  books,  he  de- 
“  figned  to  enable  them  to  perfect  geometry  and  aftrono- 
“  my  which  they  had  invented  ;  for,”  adds  he,  “  they  could 
*e  not  have  foretold  with  certainty  the  motions  of  the  jtars , 
“  if  they  had  lived  lefs  than  600  years,  becaufe,  in  that 
{pace  of  time,  is  accomplilhed  the  great  year 

Jofephus, 


*  The  name  of  Saros ,  given  to  this  period,  would  alone  fuffice  to  prove  _ 
that  it  was  compofed  of  lunar  months.  The  word  Saros  anfwers  exactly  to 
the  Chaldean  word  Sar,  which  lignifies  menjlruus  or  lunar h . 

f  Though  we  fliouid  even  grant  with  M.  Halley,  that  we  ought  to  read  in 
Suidas  223  lunar  months,  his  reafoning  would  not  be  the  more  juft.  M.  le 
Gentil  has,  in  effect,  demonftrated  the  total  and  abfolute  imperfection  of  that 
period  fo  vaunted  by  M.  Halley.  Acad,  des  fcienees,  ann.  1756,  M.  p. 
n  Syncell.  p.  17.  ;  Abyden.  apud  eumd.  p.  38.  C. 

0  Tbefe  are  the  terms  in  which  Jofephus  expreffes  himfelf  :  f/A 9rsg  ovx  ocrr- 
fJ)a?.0Jç  ocv’Tciç  7rçoîi7T iiîv  /nvi  fcrc&triv  tocrtxç  èHc&VTovç  Aid  'rocrisrav  yao 

ç  jt izyxç  hixvroç  7rXviç%Tcu>  Antiq.  1. 3.  c.3.  p.  17*  “  Which  things  (that  is  to 
f?  fay,  georqetry  and  aftronomy)  they  (the  patriarchs)  could  not  have  predico- 
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rrent^™’  >S  We  ^CC’  rWaS  tIierefore  acquainted  with  the 

whid/T’  r  lat  15  t0  fay’  W‘th  an  aftron°mical  period, 
Zf*  he  fays,  was  compofed  of  600  years.  Every  thing 

deat  lh«°T  f  T6'  that  “  WiS  °f  the  Neros  of  ^  ChaF 
neon  e  L  J°fephl,s  meant  t0  <P«k.  For  I  fee  no  other 

nfe  Rl  qUlty  r0ngft  Wh0m  fuch  a  Peri°d  was  in 

of  this  T  T/Pply  °Ur,elves  to  ^elope  the  propriety 

Ï  2T  °  r'lr  kispr0per  to  ««nine  that  of 

t\  tn  Tu  e,  Nfr°5  0wes  itS  ong'n  to  the  Sofas , 
a,  I  flatter  myfelf  with  demonftrating. 

60  ve!rsandTtS  tCil  US,’  that  the  So>  was  compofed  of 

Which  the  Chïiat  pen  ’t the  drft,  without  contradidion,  of 
the  Chaldeans  made  ule,  was  very  impeded  •  fmee 

'"""“T'  “  b;°V-bt  k“k  momhs 

,  q  a  tenth  Part  of  a  month.  They  mull  therefore 

ficik  e:defiar,red  to  re<aify  and  perfeia  k- ic  was  n°c 

find  the  means.  By  doubling  the  Sofas  that  is 
by  giving  to  this  period  rao  years,  inftead  of  L,  they  had 

of  a  month'  S*  ‘U™  ™0Bths  t0  «thin  the  twentieth  part 
month.  By  multiplying  this  cycle  as  many  times  as  ia 

necekarv  to  obtain  the  precife  returns  of  the  fan  and  moon 
■  lame  points  of  the  heavens,  is  formed  a  period  of 
6o°  years  that  is  to  fay,  the  Neros.  This  laft  cyde  is  in 
eiTed,  nothing  hut  the  produd  of  the  Sofos ,  or  the  period 
of  60  years  multiplied  by  ,0.  Tims,  we  fee,  there  di^  10 
need  much  refledion  upon  the  amount  and  propriety  of 
the  Sofos  to  deduce  from  it  the  Neros  * 

The  illuftrious  Jean-Dominic  Caflini  is',  I  think,  the  firft 

“  i,efV£h™  ^  ••  «>r  >i  ww 

expreflion  prefents  an  imibienous  and  Hrfetf-iv,»  c  „f,  ,  V  .  njnnei  0i 

meaning  of  Jofephus  be  unUerft^T  that  i  Ife  h  ?  ,f  the 

of  which  we  fhould  fuppofe  he  dehgncd  to  fpeak.  “  '  * ,hflarh 

1  Syncell.  P-  '7-  ;  Abvden.  apud  cumd.  p  38.  C. 

Ail  thefe  fa<5ts  are  better  cleared  nn  j 

moir  of M.  fc  Gentil.  See  Acad.^tAeU,  ann  7;^' in  3  me* 

who 
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who  perceived  the  merit  of  the  Neros.  It  is,  in  the  judgment 
of  that  great  aftronomer,  one  of  the  fined  periods  that  hag 
ever  been  invented.  It  remits  from  it,  that  the  folar  years 
of  the  Chaldeans  were  each  of  3 65  days  5  hours  51  and 
36"  <i.  That  period  alfo  difcovers  to  us,  that  the  aflrono- 
mers  of  Chaldea  had  determined  to  within  a  fécond  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  lunar  month  as  exa&ly  as  the  modern  aflro- 
nomers  have  been  able  to  do  itr.  In  eiTedl,  600  years  of 
365  days  5  hours  51'  and  3 6  v  make  7421  lunar  months, 
confiding  of  29  days  12  hours  44'  3  ",  all  but  7  thirds  and 
18  fourths.  We  ought  therefore  to  regard  the  219146 
days,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  7200  folar 
months,  which  form  the  period  I  fpeak  of,  as  piecifely  e* 
qui  valent  to  7421  lunar  months.  Now,  it  is  to  that  fpace 
of  time  that  we  may  fix  the  epocha  of  the  return  of  the 
fun  and  moon  to  the  fame  points  of  the  heavens;  in  a  word, 
the  Neros  of  the  Chaldeans  was  in  relation  to  the  folar  and 
lunar  months  exactly  what  the  Vi&orian  period  is  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  golden  number  and  folar  cycle  f. 

It  is  not  poffible  to  determine  precifely  the  age  in  which  the 
Chaldean  adronomers  invented  and  made  ufe  of  the  Neros.  I 
fhall  content  myfelf  with  only  remarking,  that  this  cycle  mud 
have  been  known  and  received  in  Chaldea  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  Berofus.  That  hidorian,  as  I  have  jud  lafdy  made  ufe 

s  Anciens  meta;  dePacad.  des  feienc.  t.3.  p .5.  r  id.  ibid. 

f  Anc.  mem.  de  ftacad.  des  fc.  t.  8.  p.  5;  I  am  obliged  to  inform  the  read¬ 
er  that  it  is  not  to  the  Neros  of  the  Chaldeans  that  M.  Cafïîni  applies  his 
calculations  and  the  reflections  he  has  jult  read  ;  it  is  to  the  great  year  fppfce  of 
by  Jofephus.  But  as  this  period  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Ne. 
tos  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  to  have  an  evident  relation  to  it,  I  thought  I  might 
apply  the  refearches  of  that  great  aftronomer  to  that  period,  of  which  1  have 
already  faid  the  invention  feems  due  to  the  Chaldeans,  fihee  we  find  none 
like  it  among fl  any  other  people.  M.  Caffini,  to  fay  k  by  the  by,  would  èveft 
have  this  period  of  6oo  years  to  have  been  in  ufe  in  the  earlieft  ages.  But 
Jofephus  fays  it  not  ;  and  if  he  had  laid  it,  we  ftiould  always  have  had  a  ngb- 
to  objeét  to  his  opinion,  as  being  contrary  to  all  appearance  of  tiuth.  In 
feet,  fuch  an  invention  fuppofps  an  abundance  of  knowledge  which  niou.  {  et  - 
tainiy  was  not  pofiefled  by  the  earlieft  ages.  What  we  have  faid  in  the  to  ft 
and  in  the  fécond  parts  of  this  work,  upon  the  imperfection  of  aftronomy  in 
thofe  times,  does  not,-  I  think,  leave  the  flighted:  doubt  upon  the  epocna  of 
that  period,  which  probably  was  not  invented  till  in  the  latter  ages  of  me 
Babylonian  monarchy. 
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it  to  form  his  chronological  calculations,  and  we 
know  that  Berofus  wrote  in  the  third  age  before  J.  C.  l. 

1  ihould  therefore  think,  that  this  period  may  have  been  in¬ 
vented  towards  the  end  of  the  empire  of  Babylon.  This 
is,  moreover,  the  mod:  ancient  date  that  can  be  afïigned 
it u.  We  have  feen  eliewherc  how  imperfeCt  aflroiiOiiiy 
was  in  Chaldea  till  the  reign  of  Nabonallar 

It  now  remains,  that  l  fay  a  word  of  the  opinion  oi  tho.e 
writers  who  have  ddpnted  the  amount  that  1  have  thought, 
right  to  aflign  to  the  Savos ,  the  Sofosy  and  tiie  Tveios.  Incy 
have  pretended,  that  all  thefe  different  cycles  weie  pciiod.-» 
formed  of  a  certain  number  of  days  rather  than  ,of  years. 
Two  Greek  monks,  one  named  Annianus,  and  the  other 
Fanodorus,  are,  I  think,  the  firft  who  wanted  to  give  au¬ 
thority  to  this  fyftm  y ,  They,  both  of  them,  wrote  a- 
bout  the  year  41 1  of  the  Chriitian  aera  *.  But  one  fimpie 
reflection  will  convince  us,  that  their  ideas,  in  this  refpecl, 

Ihould  have  no  manner  of  weight. 

In  effeCf,  what  comparifon  can  be  made  between  Berofus, 
who  fays  formally,  that  the  Saros,  the  Neros,  and  the  So-, 
fos  were  periods  of  years,  and  two  unknown  Gicck.  monks, 
■who,  about  700  years  after  the  age  in  which  that  au t It 01 
wrote,  "would  give  us  to  underffand  the  contrary,  and  mfi- 
nuate,  that  all  thefe  different  cycles  were  compofed  only 
of  a  certain  number  of  days.  Berofus,  a  cotemporary  with 
Alexander,  was  born  and  palled  his  life  in  Chaldea.  At 
hand  to  draw  his  knowledge  from  the  original  fouices 


which  were  flill  lubfifting  in  his  time,  he  was  enamcd  0101  e 
than  any  body  to  know  the  amount  ot  the  periods  he  em¬ 
ployed,  In  a  word,  it  was  from  the  ancient  monuments 
of  his  nation  that  lie  compofed  the  hillory  or  it  ;  a  Lino- 
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t  Tatian.  advert.  Grarc  orat.  p.  273-  5  Syncell.  p.  16.  D. 

«  See  Syncell.  p.  207.  Kabonaflar  reigned  about  the  year  747  before  J.  Ct 
x  See  part  j.  b.  3,  c.  2.  art.  2.  p.  328.  &  239-  See  alio  part  3-  b.  c.  2.  art. 

I.P.98.&99.  .  -  _  r.  . 

y  f'ud  Syncell.  p.  34.  &  35-  s ee  alto  Sçahger,  not.  in  Gr.  Eufeb,  c«ron. 

p.  446  col.  B. 

i  See  the  notes  of  P.  Goar  ad  Syncell.  p.  33-  col.  B. 
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ry  which  Pliny,  Jqfephus,  Clemens  Alexandras,  Eufebtus, 
Syncellus,  and  many  others,  cite  frequently  in  their  writings.' 
Befides,  Lerolus  is  not  the  only  writer  of  antiquity  who  has 
laid,  that  the  periods  of  which  I  fpeak,  were  periods  of 
years.  Eufcbius,  who  was  fo  well  verfed  in  the  hiftory 
ou  ancient  nations,  has  acknowledged  it  a.  Joiephus,  as 
wm  have  already  feen,  teftifies  the  fame  faft.  We  may" add 
to  all  thele  teldimonies,  that  of  Suidas.  He  agrees  with  all 
the  writers  that  I  have  here  cited,  in  faying  that  thefe  pe¬ 
riods  were  formed  of  a  certain  number  of  years  b. 

ihe  two  Greek  monks  here  in  queftion  had  not  the  au¬ 
thority  pf  any  monument  of  antiquity  for  metamorphofing 
the  periods  I  fpeak  of  into  cycles  of  days.  It  was,  on  their 
pair,  only  pure  çonjeéture.  Here  is,  as  I  imagine,  wdiat 
might  have  led  them  to  propofe  fuch  a  notion. 

Berofus,  in  eqmpqiing  his  hiflory,  had  not  forgot  that  he 
was  a  Babylonian.  We  know,  that  many  nations  had  then 
the  madnefs  of  wanting  to  be  regarded  each  as  the  m off  an¬ 
cient  that  was  known  in  the  univerie.  Antiquity  of  date,  in 
the  ages  I  fpeak  of,  was  regarded  as  the  mod  glorious  diftinc- 
tion  that  a  people  could  value  themfelves  upon.  We  cannot 
conceive,  to  fay  it  by  the  by,  how  much  that  foolilh  ambi¬ 
tion  has  been  injurious  to  hiiforical  truth,  and  what  con- 
fufion  it  has  caufed  in  die  chronology  of  ancient  nations. 
The  Babylonians  were  of  the  number  of  thofe  who  wou  14 
pique  themfelves  upon  the  highefl  antiquity.  According 
lo  them,  they  had  fubfiiled  as  a  nation  q.70,000  years  c. 
Berofus,  in  his  hiflory,  was  intent  upon  maintaining  and 
making  good  that ,  ridiculous  pretention.  To  give  fome 
colour  to  the  enormous  calculations  he  prefented,  and  ren¬ 
der  them  probable,  he  pretended'  to  ground  them  upon 
uic  afli  onomical  periods  here  in  queffion.  He  invented, 
of  confequence,  a  feries  of  fahulpus  kings,  whole  reigns 
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*  *  t  i  •  • 

Tilled  up  the  prodigious  length  of  ages  which  he  aligned 
to  the  Babylonian  empire  *. 

The  Greek  monks  I  have  mentioned,  were  fliocked,  and 
with  reafon,  at  the  monftrous  calculations  which  Berofus 

»,  .  ..  rT 

pretented  in  his  hiftory.  Their  intention  therefore  was, 
to  reduce  the  annals  of  Babylon  to  fome  fort  of  probabili¬ 
ty,  by  converting  the  periods  on  which  Berofus  fupported 
his  calculations,  into  limple  periods  of  days.  By  this  means 
they  thought  they  could  make  all  agree.  They  even 
blamed  B life bius  for  not  having  ufed  fome  fuch  method  d. 

•  ^  I  o 

But  if  thefe  good  monks  had  reflected  but  a  moment  on 
the  motive  which  animated  Berofus  when  he  wrote,  and  upon 
the  end  which  that  impoftor  propofcd,  they  would  ealil'y 
have  difcovered,  that  though  his  calculations  were  abfurd 
and  monftrous,  there  was,  however,  nothing  to  alter  in  the 
amount  of  the  meafures  of  time  which  he  had  employed. 
A  proof,  that  thefe  Chaldean  periods  were  really  cômpo- 
fed  of  years  and  not  days,  is,  that  Berofus  made  ufe  of 
them.  For  he  would  have  counteracted  his  own  inten¬ 
tion,  by  difcbvering  the  chimera  of  the  Babylonians  upon 
their  antiquity,  if  the  Saros,  the  Neros ,  and  the  Sofas  had 
been  no  more  than  cycles  of  days. 

*  I  (hall  treat  of  this  matter  more  at  length,  in  the  following  differtatioo. 
i  j4f*d  Syncell.  p.  34*.  &  35. 
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Qn  the  antiquities  of  the  Babylonians Egyptians ,  000 

Chinefe.  t  / 

IT  was  the  ni  a  due  fs  of  mod  ancient  nations,  as  lias  been 
ftiewn  in  the  preceding  differtation,  to  pretend  to  trace 
their  origin  to  infinity.  The  Babylonians,  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  the  Scythians,  were  thofe  who  particularly 
piqued  thenlfelves  upon  their  high  antiquity.  By  their 
accounts*  they  had  exided  as  nations  fur  thoufands  of  ages. 
The  Babylonians  boaded  that  they  had  obferved  the  courfe 
of  the  Bars  473,000  years  a,  and  the  Egyptians  100,000 
As  for  the  Scythians,  they  pretended  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  Egyptians  c.  In  this  clafs  we  may  alfo  place  the 
Phrygians'1  and  the  Phoenicians6.  In  a  word,  each  people 
laboured  to  heap  ages  upon  ages,  and  difplay  the  antiquity 
of  their  origin.  But  when  We  come  to  fearch  into  the 
foundations  of  thofe  pretended  antiquities,  we  ate  greatly 
adonithed  to  find,  that  they  ted  Upon  nothing  certain,  nor 
even  probable.  This  is  not  all  ;  we  find  that  all  thefe  e- 
normous  calculations  are  of  modern  enough  invention* 

In  efted,  it  does  not  appear,  that,  till  the  times  of  the 
conqueds  of  Alexander,  the  annals  of  the  Babylonians,  or 
even  thofe  of  the  Egyptians,  were  traced  very  high.  This 
is  a  fatd  which  it  is  eafy  to  prove  by  the  tedimony  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  of  Ctelias,  of  Xenophon,  of  Plato,  of  Aridotle,  and,  in 
a  word,  of  all  the  authors  who  wrote  before  the  conqueds 
of  Alexander. 

The  Babylonians  are  oftert  mentioned  ill  Herodotus  ;  he 
had  even  travelled  amongd  thefe  people.  Yet  we  find  in 
his  writings  no  traces  of  that  prodigious  antiquity  which 

.  ç  wf  * 
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the  Babylonians  are  faid  to  have  boafted  of  by  much  more* 
recent  writers.  On  the  contrary,  he  gives  only  $20.  years 
of  duration  to  the  AlTVrian  empire*  which  we  know  to  have 
been  formerly  confounded  with  that  of  Babylon;  and  there 
is  no  appearance,  that  Herodotus  fhould  have  fpoke  other- 
wife  in  his  particular  hiftory  of  AfTyria.  For  we  fee,  that 
no  writer  has  ever  refled  upon  that  work  to  raife  higher 
the  origin  Of  the  Affyrian  monarchy. 

Cceiias  wrote  a  little  time  after  Herodotus.  We  know 
that  he  had  made  à  loilg  abode  in  Peril  a.  That  author* 
who,  of  all  thole  of  antiquity,  has  alfigned  the  loiigeft  du¬ 
ration  to  the  Aflyrian  empire,  does  not  however  make  it 
amount  to  more  than  1400  years f. 

Xenophon,  who  has  had  occafion  fo  many  times  to  fpeak 
of  the  A  Tyrians  and  Babylonians,  fays  nothing  which  can. 
lead  us  to  think,  that,  in  his  time,  the  drigin  of  thefe  people 
-was  regarded  as  fo  prodigibufly  ancient.  We  may  draw  the 
fame  inference  from  the  Writings  of  Plato,  and  from  thofe 
of  Ariflotle.  Both  thefe  philolophers  fpeak  often  of  the 
Aflyrians  and  Babylonians  j  but  no  mention  is  made  in  their 
writings  ot  thofe  thoufands  of  ages,  whole  cxiflence  and 
teality  I  am  here  examining.  As  for  Ariflotle,  we  fee,  that, 
in  general,  he  wTas  even  a  good  deal  inclined  to  treat  as 
fo  niany  fables,  all  that  was  reported  of  the  hiflory  of  Af- 
fyria  and  of  Babylon  L  In  a  word,  I  repeat  it,  we  find  rfo 
trace  of  thefe  chimerical  antiquities  in  the  authors  who  pre¬ 
ceded  the  conquefts  of  Alexander. 

I  think  I  Ihould  fay  nearly  as  much  of  the  Egyptian  an¬ 
tiquities.  Some  authors,  as  has  been  juft  faid,  fpoke  of  a 
duration  of  100,000  years.  Plato,  however,  tells  us,  that, 
in  the  time  of  Solon,  thofe  of  the  Egyptian  priefts  who 
pretended  to  be  the  heft  inftrudted  in  the  antiquities  of 
their  nation,  did  not  carry  back  its  origin  to  more  than  a  - 
bout  9000  years h.  Herodotus  travelled  in  Egypt  about 
100  years  after  Solon.  That  fpace  of  time  had  been  fufli- 

1  Diod.  1.  a.  p.  142.  *  De  rep.  1.  5.  c.  10.  p.  404.  E. 
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.cient  to  give  room  for  vanity  and  error  to  make  (orne  prb- 
;grefs.  He,  in  effecd,-  relates,  that,  in  his  time,  the  priefls 
of  Thebes  gave  to  the  duration  of  their  monarchy  11*340 
7 ears  h  Thefe  two  calculations,  fuch  as  Plato  and  Hero- 
-dams  prefent  them,  are  certainly  of  too  hard  digedion. 
There  is  fome  error,  and  we  lb  all  explain  the  caule  of  it 
•in  a  moment.  Neverthelefs*  what  comparifon  can  be  madd 
between  this  duration,  and  that  which,  according  to  fome 
vpofterior  writers,  the  Egyptians  boafied  of?  It  is  then  pro¬ 
ved,  by  the  teflimonÿ  of  the  highed  and  founded  anti¬ 
quity,  that  it  was  only  in  modern  times  that  the  Babylo¬ 
nians  and  Egyptians  began  to  make  a  parade  of  thofe  thou- 
fands  of  ages  which  I  have  ipoke  of  above.  It  is  now  the 
bufinefs,  to  indicate  the  fource,  and  mark  the  epocha  of 
thefe  ridiculous  prétendons* 

Berofus  on  one  fide,  and  Manetho  on  another,  are  in- 
contedably  the  authors,  and,  if  the  expreffion  may  be  al¬ 
lowed,  the  manufacturers  of  all  thefe  marvellous  antiquities. 
It  is,  in  effect,  only  fin  ce  the  publication  of  their  works, 
that  we  begin  to  find,  in  ancient  authors,  traces  of  that 
exceffive  duration  attributed  to  the  monarchy  of  the  Ba¬ 
bylonians,  and  to  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Berofus,  a  Chal¬ 
dean  pried,  wrote  about  the  year  280  before  J.  C.  a  little 
before  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Soter  k.  Manetho,  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  pried,  was  cotemporary  with  Berofus,  fince  he  dedi¬ 
cated  his  hidory  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  g  who  mounted 
the  throne  of  Egypt  the  year  284  before  the  Chridian  æra. 
It  is  probable  enough,  neverthelefs,  that  the  work  of  Ma¬ 
netho  did  not  appear  till  after  that  of  Berofus.  I  fhould 
even  he  greatly  inclined  to  believe,  with  Syncellus,  that 
Manetho  thought  of  dretching  out  the  duration  of  the  E- 
gyptian  empire,  only  in  imitation  of  Berolus,  and  not  to 
make  his  nation  appear  too  modern*  in  comparifon  of  the 
Babylonians111.  Let  us  obferve  alfo,  that  Berofus  and  Mane¬ 
tho  wrote  in  Greek  ;  a  circumdance  not  tô  be  neglected 

1  L.  2.  n.  142.  k  Tatîan.  advert,  Gr^C.  orat.  p,  273. 
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•in  the  queflion  we  arc  upon,  as  will  be  fhown  immediately, 
it  îemains,  to  unfold  the  motives  which  may  have  deter¬ 
mined  thefe  two  writers  to  work  up  that  monftrous  chro¬ 
nology,  which  refulted  from  their  annals,  or  rather  from 
tne  fimple  catalogue  of  the  kings  which  they  laid  to  have 
occupied  the  throne  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  ;  for,  as  I  Ihall 
demouftrate  by  and  by,  Berofus  and  Manetho  produced  no 

other  authority  to  lupport  their  chimeras,  than  a  fimple  lift 
of  kings.  *  >  ;*  * 

I  think,  without  hefitation,  that  I  may  attribute  to  mif- 
tahe.n  vanity  that  incredible  antiquity  from  which  Ma¬ 
netho  and  Berofus  would  trace  the  origin  of  their  nation. 
In  the  times  that  thefe  two  writers  compofed  their  annals, 
the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  were  alike  fubjedted  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Greeks.  Berofus  and  Manetho  fought 
probably  to  make  themfelves  amends,  by  the  pre-eminence 
of  origin,  and  by  the  merit  of  antiquity,  for  the  real  ad¬ 
vantage  which  the  Greeks  had  then  over  the  people  of 
Alia  and  Egypt,  for,  as  1  have  already  remarked  more 
than  once,  they  were  in  thofe  days  extremely  jealous  of 
antiquity  of^  date.  Each  wanting  to  give  themfelves  the 
pieference,  it  was  who  fhould  date  from  the  greatefl;  di- 
lliance.  Berofus  and  Manetho,  by  chufing  the  Greek  ra¬ 
ther  than  their  maternal  tongue,  wanted  to  enable  the 
Babylonians  and  Egyptians  to  reproach  their  conquerors 
with  the  novelty  of -their  origin,  by  oppofing  thoufands  of 

ages,  to  the  fmall  hiflorical  bounds  of  thefe  inhabitants  of 
Europe  n. 

Bui  it  mil  ft  be  allowed,  that  tne  ftratagem  they  made 
u!e  of  was  very  grofs,  and  capable  of  impoiing  only  on  a 
people  lo  ignorant  of  antiquity  as  were  the  Greeks.  Here 
is  the  method  Berofus  took  to  aferibe  to  his  nation  a  dura¬ 
tion  of  473,000  years.  The  aftronomers  of  Chaldea  had 
imagined  certain  cycles  to  determine  the  periodical  re- 
turn  ot  [^e  ,Iârs  10  the  fame  points  of  the  heavens.  Thefe 
i> tics,  as  has  been  ihewn  in  the  preceding  diflertation, 
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took  in  many  ages.  What  did  Beiofus?  To  eitabliih  the? 
antiquity  which  he  would,  give  to  his  nation,  inftead  oi 
faying,  that  a  king  had  reigned  fo  many  years,  lie  laid, 
that  he  had  reigned  fo  many  faros.  It  is  thus  that  he 
made  the  duration  of  the  ten  hill  Babylonian  kings  amount 
to  436,000  years  <>.  Such  calculations  fufhcieritly  expofe 
themfelves.  Pagan  authors  themfelves  were  flruck  with 
•their  want  of  probability.  Diodorus  Siculus  j peaks  of  it 
in.thefe  terms  :  u  We  (hall  not  eafily  give  créait,’  fays  he, 
•*<  to  what  the  Chaldeans  advance  upôn  the  antiquity  of 
<<  the  firft  agronomical  obfervations;  for  they  fay,  that 
they  began  473,000  years  before  the  expedition  of  A- 
«  lexander  into  Aha  r.”  Let  us  add  to  the  teffimony  of 
Diodorus,  that  of  Epigenes,  whom  Pliny  affirms  to  have 
been  an  author  of  great  weight  '-5.  This  Epigenes,  who 
probably  wrote  under  Augufius,  affirmed,  mat  the  afire  = 
uomical  obfervations  of  the  Chaldeans  did  not  go  higher 
than  720  years  9.  We  fee  then,  that  the  good  judges  of  even 
profane  antiquity  had  critical  knowledge  enough  to  oe  fen- 

fible  of  the  impoflure  of  Berofus. 

That  author,  however,  had  endeavoured  to  fupport  his 
calculations  in  the  bed  manner  he  could.  In  oid.n  to. give 
them  more  credit,  he  boaffed  to  have  found,  at  B  i  r-j-oj], 
records  of  150,000  years  old  r.  Yet,  for  all  this  one  m.co- 
very,  Beroius  was  not  able  to  fill  up  with  taéh,  and  a  Cvi uH 
of  events,  the  fpace  which  he  pretended  had  elapma  moij 
the  foundation  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  to  the  time  of 
Nabonaffar,  who  mounted  the  throne  only  in  the  year  747 
'  before  J.  C.  This  was  enough  to  render  more  than  fulpi- 
cious  all  that  Berofus  would  raife  beyond  that  epocna.  Im- 
pofture  has  its  refources,  and  does  not  commonly  want  .e va¬ 
lions.  To  extricate  himfelf  from  this  plunge,  and  to  jufti- 
fy  the  immenfe  void  that  the  hifiory  of  Babylon  prefenud* 
Berofus  advanced,  that  Nabonaffar,  infatuated  with  fcoiiUi 
pride,  had  luppreiTed  all  the  hiflorical  monuments  o  1  Ins». 
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-nation,  with  intention  to  pais  upon  posterity  for  the  fir  ft 
fovereign  of  Babylon  f.  It  is  thus  that  Berofus  thought  to 
juftify  the  chafms  and  want  of  facts  with  which  he  might 
well  have  been  reproached. 

Impoftors  are  fubjedt  to  betray  themfelves.  On  one 
hand,  Berofus  excufes  the  void  which  is  found  in  his  hi- 
ftory,  by  laying  it  upon  Nabonafiar's  having  deftroyed  all 
the  monuments  of  the  kings  his  predeceifors  ;  and  on  ano¬ 
ther,  he  affirms,  that  he  had  found,  at  Babylon,  records 
which  ran  back  150,000  years.  One  of  thefe  relations  is 
certainly  falfe  and  forged.  Let  us  rather  fay,  that  the  fup- 
preffion  of  all  the  hiftorical  monuments  of  the  Babylonians 
by  Nabonatfar,  is  a  tale  invented  by  Berofus,  to  colour  over 
the  impoffibility  he  found  of  filling  up,  in  a  fatisfadlorv 
manner/the  times  anterior  to  the  reign  of  that  prince.  But 
it  is  dwelling  too  long  upon  a  chimera,  unknown,  as  I 
have  already  laid,  to  the  higheft  and  founded:  part  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  It  appears  proved,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  were  very  little  folicitous  about  writing  their  hi  Lory. 
Even  their  agronomical  obfervations  were  very  unexadl 
till  the  reign  of  Nabonafiar.  It  was  not  till  after  that  mo¬ 
narch,  that  the  Babylonians  began  to  introduce  fome  order 
into  their  chronology,  and  to  write  exactly  the  date  ami 
feries  of  their  celeftial  obT  vations *.  Thefe  fa<fts  appear 
certain,  not  only  by  the  teftimony  of  ancient  hill ori ans, 
but  alfo  by  that  of  the  mod  celebrated  aftronomers  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  Hipparchus,  Timochares,  Ariflyllus,  Ptolemy,  &c. 
who  had  examined  with  great  care  the  monuments  of  an¬ 
cient  nations,  make  mention  of  no  agronomical  observa¬ 
tion  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Nabonafiar  «■. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  fource  of  the  Egyptian  antiqui¬ 
ties.  It  is  neither  purer  nor  more  authentic  than  that  of 
tiie  Babylonian  antiquities.  It  does  not  even  rife  absolute¬ 
ly  fo  high.  '  Manetbo,  as  I  think  I  have  already  proved, 

<  Ap'ul  Syncell.  p.  207.  (  See  ibid. 
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was  inconteflably  the  author  of  it  *.  This  Egyptian  prieft, 
to  give  Tome  colour  to  bis.  impo  (lures,  has  employed  a  dif¬ 
ferent  artifice  from  that  of  Berofus  ;  but  it  is  not  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  difcover  the  weaknefs  of  it. 

The  Egyptians,  like  molt  ancient  nations,  pretended  to 
have  been  originally  governed  by  the  gods.  Manetho  a- 
vailed  himfelf  of  that  popular  opinion  to  eftablifh  the  an¬ 
tiquities  of  his  nation.  According  to  him,  Egypt  had  been 
at  firft  governed  by  a  great  number  of  gods  y,  fome  of 
whom  had  reigned  more  than  1200  years  each  t.  Ma¬ 
netho  had  even  made  a  particular  epocha  of  the  reign  of 
Vulcan,  rhe  iirfl  of  thofe  gods,  who,  according  to  his  chro¬ 
nicle,  had  governed  Egypt  for  9000  years a.  It  is  after 
this  calculation,  no  doubt,  that  Diodorus  has  faid,  that  the 
Egyptians  aligned  to  the  reign  of  the  gods  a  fpace  of 
3  8,000  years b.  The  term  is  ftill  model!  ;  for,  according  to 
other  chronologers,  the  Sun,  to  whom  they  gave  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  having  firft  governed  Egypt,  had  reigned  there 
30,000  years c.  This  reign  of  the  gods  was,  as  we  perceive, 
an  excellent  refource  for  lengthening  out  the  duration  of 
the  Egyptian  empire,  as  far  as  they  thought  proper  :  for, 
I  have  already  faid,  fome  carried  it  to  too, 000  years  d, 
others  to  48,863  e,  fome  to  36,525  f,  and,  in  a  word,  to 
33,000,  to  23,000,  to  io;ooo,  ks.  It  is  true,  the  Egyptian 
•  priefls,  to  give  authority  to  their  lies,  advanced,  that, 
mice  the  origin  of  their  monarchy,  they  had  obferved  373 
■  eclipfes  of  the  fun,  and  832  of  the  moon  h.  But  the  re¬ 
fection  I  made  above  on  the  few  reiources  which  Hippar¬ 
chus,  Ptolemy,  &c.  had  found  in  the  agronomical  records 
of  the  Babylonians,  fuffice  to  dellroy  all  thele  fajfe  allega¬ 
tions.  In  eiiecS!,  110  pbfervations  were  known  in  antiquity 

*  Supra ,  p.  2,70.  y  Syncell.  p.  i8„  z  Diod.  1.  r.'  p.  p* 

a  Syncell.  p.  18.  b  L.  i.  p.  53.  c  Syncell.  p.  51.  '  1 

A  Align  ft.  de  cl  vit.  Dei,  1.  18.  c.  40. 
e  Diog.  Laert.  in  proosm.  fegm.  2. 
f  Syncell.  p.  5r.  c.  £  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  53.  30.  26.  28. 

£>io§.  Laert,  Içcç  cit . 
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more  ancient  than  thofe  of  the  Babylonians  ft  Neverthe- 
Jefs,  they  went  no  farther  back  than  to  about  the  year  747 
before  the  Chriftian  œra  k. 

The  fécond  method  which  Manetho  put  in  pradtice  to 
lengthen  out  the  duration  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  was 
a  little  lels  grofs  than  that  I  have  juft  fpoke  of.  It  has 
been  lhewn,  that  Egypt,  like  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
univerfe,  had  been  originally  divided  into  many  little  ftates1. 
Inftead  of  inftrudling  us  in  this  fad,  and  giving  us  feparate- 
ly,  the  catalogue  of  the  princes  who  had  reigned  at  the 
lame  time  over  different  parts  of  Egypt,  Manetho  found  it 
fnore  to  his  purpofe,  to  unite  the  whole  in  one  and  the 
fame  catalogue.  He  would,  in  confequence,  have  it  belie¬ 
ved,  that  every  one  of  thefe  princes  had  fucceflively  reign¬ 
ed  over  all  Egypt.  It  is  thus,  that  this  impoftor  contrived  to 
make  out  that  aftonifhing  lift  of  fuccefïive  dynaftiçs  fpokeu 
of  by  by  fome  authors,  who  wrote  lince  Manetho.  But 
the  artifice  has  been  difcovered  a  long  time,  and  proved  f<> 
as  to  admit  of  no  reply  m.  We  know,  in  a  word,  that  Ma¬ 
netho  had  contrived  all  this  fine  chronology  only  by  the 
example,  and  in  imitation  of  Bcrofus n. 

Let  us  now  fpeak  of  the  11,340  years,  which,  according 
to  Herodotus,  the  Egyptian  priefts  gave  to  the  duration 
of  their  monarchy.  We  fee,  at  once,  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  this  calculation  and  that  given  out  in 
Plato  ;  fince,  according  to  this  philosopher,  the  Egyptians, 
in  the  time  of  Solon,  reckoned  only  about  9000  years  of 
antiquity,  and  yet  there  were  hut  an  hundred  years  he- 


*  Symplicîüs  in  lib.  1.  Ariftotel.  de  cœlo,  fol.  27 .refto.  in  1.  a.  fol.  117. 

Dcrfo. 

k  Marfli.  p  474.  1  Parti,  b.  I.  p.  14. 

m  See  Marfli.  p.  23  25.  Sc  29.;  Pezron,  antiq.  des  terns,  c.  13.  p.  165.; 
Newton,  chronol .  of  Egypt,  p.  216.  217.  Sc  277.  ;  Lenglet,  mvthode,  t.  1.  p. 
1-3.  ;  Ac  ad,  ties  infeript.  t.  19.  p.  14.  15.  17.  23.  24.  29. 

Let  us  obferve,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  thefe  pretended  dynafties  in 
Herodotus,  the  moft  ancient  hiOorian  we  have  of  profane  antiquity,  and  who, 
befides,  appears  fo  well  inJtrudted  in  the  hifiory  of  Egypt.  He  does  not 
even  appear  to  have  known  the  word  dynaf.:c>.  Neither  is  it  mentioned  in 


tViodorus. 

k  See  Sync  ell.  p.  16. 
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tween  Solon  and  Herodotus.  But  I  have  already  (aid  it, 
even  this  laft  calculation  Hill  offends  greatly  on  the  (core 
of  fidelity  and  exachids.  Some  very  plain  reflections  will,, 
X  think,  be  fufflcient  to  demonftrate  the  little  credit  that 
is  to  be  given  to  it. 

Let  us  call  to  mind  that  conceited  opinion  which  the 
Egyptians  always  had  of  the  antiquity  of  their  origin  °, 
and  the  affectation  with  which  they  made  a  parade  of  it  r, 
above  all  towards  the  Greeks  a.  This  principle  admitted, 
every  thing  leads  us  to  believe,  that  the  Egyptian  priefts 
would  omit  no  occafion  of  prefenting  to  Solon  and  Hero¬ 
dotus,  calculations  proper  to  maintain  their  ridiculous  pre- 
renfion.  It  was,  moreover,  very  eafy  for  them  to  impofe 
in  this  article.  The  Greeks,  in  general,  were  not  difpofed 
to  contradict  the  Egyptians.  Befides,  the  ancient  nations 
applied  themfelves  very  little  to  chronological  difcuflions. 
Each  had  formerly  a  fair  ft  age  for  difplaying  the  moft  ah- 
furd  fables  about  their  origin. 

The  flighted  attention,  neverthelefs,  would  have  been 
iufHcient  to  have  fliewn  Herodotus,  that  the  narration  of 
the  Egyptian  priefts  deftroyed  itfelf.  They  reckoned  from 
their  firft  king  to  the  time  of  Sethon  341  generations,  341 
kings,  and  341  pontiffs r.  Such  a  concurrence  is  not  in  the 
order  of  nature.  There  did  not,  therefore,  need  much 
judgment  to  perceive,  how  much  fuch  a  faff  was  contra¬ 
dictory.  But  I  have  already  laid  it,  the  Greeks  did  not 
look  fo  narrowly,  efpecially  in  regard  to  the  Egyptians. 
Furthermore,  there  is  even  no  appearance  that  it  was  ori¬ 
ginally  pofiible  to  keep  an  cxacft  account  of  the  firft  reigns, 
conftdering  the  little  care,  and  even  the  little  means  that 
the  firft  people  had  to  prefer ve  an  exaCt  remembrance  of 
events  f. 

1  fhall  add,  that  in  regard  to  the  Egyptians  in  particular, 
their  ancient  annals  mull  have  been  in  great  diforder. 

0  See  Herod.  1.  a.  n.  7.  p  See  Ifaia'h,  c.  19.  v.  it. 

a  See  Plato  in  "Hm.  p.1043.  Sc  tq44<  r  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  142. 

f  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  lu IV eft  in  the  chapter  where  I  treat  of  the 
origin  of  writing.  Part  1.  b.  2.  c.  6. 
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Hiftory  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt  it.  We  fee,  that  when 
Cam  by  les,  the  ion  of  Cyrus,  became  mafler  of  Egypt,  he 
perfecuted  the  priefhs,  that  is,  the  learned  of  the  country, 
and  let  fire  to  the  temples It  was,  we  know,  in  thefe 
temples  that  the  Egyptians  preierved  their  annals,  the  cu- 
flody  of  which  was  intruded  to  the  pricftsu.  It  may  be 
judged,  what  degree  of  certainty  the  hiilory  of  Egypt  may 
have  obtained  fince  that  event.  Artaxerxes  Ochus  gave  it 
afterwards  a  droke  at  lead  as  fatal.  This  prince  caufed  all 
the  copies  of  the  facred  archives  to  be  traniported  into  Per- 
fia*.  Bagoas,  one  of  his  eunuchs,  fome  time  after,  fay 
they,  obtained  for  the  prieds  a  permiifion  to  ranfom  them. 
But  this  lad  fadt  appears  to  me  fufpicious.  It  may  very 
well  have  been  invented  only  to  given  fome  appearance 
ofgruth  to  the  Egyptian  antiquities,  by  making  it  believed, 
that  tfiey  reded  upon  authentic  monuments,  Each  as  the 
facred  archives,  which  contained  the  whole  hidory  of  the 
nation.  However  that  may  be,  fuppofing  even  that  thefe 
ancient  depofits  were  redored  to  the  Egyptians,  we  ^re 
fendble  that  they  could  not  be  in  a  good  condition.  It  is 
probable,  that  thofe  who  carried  them  off,  would  not  take 
all  the  precautions  necedary  to  prevent  thefe  manuicripts 
from  fuffering  by  their  tranfportation  into  Perfia,  and  they 
mud  alfo  have  been  impaired  in  bringing  back  from  Perda 
into  Egypt.  All  thefe  voyages  mud  infallibly  have  fpoiled 
and  confiderably  damaged  the  ancient  regiders. 

Upon  the  whole,  and  this  is  a  reflection  to  which  J  do  not 
fee  that  any  thing  folid  can  be  oppofed,  if  tiie  Egyptians 
and  Babylonians  had  prcferved  records  as  precife  and  as  ex- 
~a<ff  as  they  would  perfuade  us,  vviiy  does  there  reign  fo  much 
confudon  and  uncertainty  in  their  chronology  !  why  do 
the  calculations  presented  by  writers  of  antiquity,  differ  from 
each  other  lo  excellively  as  we  have  feen  ?  why,  in  a  word, 

1  Herod.  1.  3.  n.  29.  5c  37.  ;  DioJ.  1.  1.  p.  55.  ;  Plln.  1.  36.  left.  14,  p.  735.  ; 
Strab.  1.  17.  P-  C. 

a  Phto.  p  1243.  ;  Diod.  1.  1 .  p.  S4.  1. 16.  p.  122.;  Fyncell.  p  40.  B. 

*  DioJ.  !.  16.  p.  122. 
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do  the  annals  of  Babylon  and  of  Egypt  afford,  for  fo  man f 
ages,  only  fimple  catalogues  of  kings  without  relating  the 
lead  fa dl:  or  lmalleft  event  ?  But,  will  they  fay,  the  mod 
of  thefe  kings  were  indolent  princes,  whofe  avions  did 
not  deferve  to  be  tranfmitted  to  poderity.  Be  it  fo;  but 
under  thefe  fame  idle  kings,  there  mud  neceflarily  have 
happened  fome  events,  efpecially  during  fo  long  a  feries 
of  ages  as  that  here  in  quedion.  Whence  comes  the  pro¬ 
found  lilence  in  this  refpeâ,  that  is  remarked  in  the  hi- 
dories  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  hidories,  which,  neverthe- 
lefs,  recite  the  names  of  all  thefe  fovereigns,  and  even  the 
precife  duration  ol  their  reigns  ?  Was  it  not  incomparably 
more  eafy  to  retain  the  memory  of  the  principal  events 
which  happened  in  thefe  reigns,  than  the  names  of  fo  ma¬ 
ny  fovereigns,  and  above  all,  than  the  number  of  years 


that  they  were  faid  to  have  occupied  the  throne.  A  com- 
parifon  will  place  this  objection  in  its  full  light. 

The  lad  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race,  for  example, 
are  reproached  with  having  palled  their  lives  in  lhameful 
idlenefs,  which  has  even  given  them  the  name  of  the 
Slothful  Kings.  The  detail  of  their  allions  is  now  entire¬ 
ly  unknown  to  us.  Even  the  precife  duration  of  many  of 
their  reigns,  differs  many  difficulties.  Neverthelefs,  we 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  principal  events  which  then  hap¬ 
pened  in  France.  It  is  true,  we  lofe  fight  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy,  but  we  fee  the  adions  of  their  mayors  of  the  pa¬ 
lace.  In  a  word,  the  liidory  of  France  furnilhes,  in  thele 
obfcure  reigns,  the  detail  of  many  events  ;  fuch,  for  in¬ 
dance,  as  battles,  foundations  of  inonaderies,  dillenfions, 
commotions,  ftatutes,  &c.  It  was  not  the  fame  with  the 
Egyptian  and  Babylonian  chronicles.  In  them  were  found 
the  names  of  a  number  of  kings,  and  the  precife  dura¬ 
tion  of  their  reigns;  but  beyond  that,  no  detail,  no  men¬ 
tion  of  any  event  fallen  out  in  thole  times  in  Egypt,  or  at- 
Babylon.  This  lingle  refledion  fit  dices,  I  think,  to  un  maid 
the  impodure  of  Berofus  and  Manetho.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  forge  at  random  a  lid  of  kings,  and  to  affign  at  plea- 
lure  any  duration  to  their  feigns;  but  it  is  not  fo  eafv  to  ar¬ 
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range  an  uninterrupted  fériés  of  events  relating  to  each  o- 
ther,  conne&ed  in  line,  and  continued  for  thoufands  of  ages. 
•Accordingly  we  fee,  that  the  found  iudges  of  antiquity 
were  the  tirfb  to  turn  into  ridicule  thefe  fabulous  chronicles 
which  prefented  no  fadt,  nor  any  event. 

Cicero  exprellbs  his  fenfe  of  them  in  the  mod  formal 
terms  y.  Diodorus  gave  no  faith  to  them  z.  Arihotle,  by 
what  appears,  was  far  from  being  convinced  of  that  high 
antiquity  which  the  Egyptians  were  fond  of  boafting a. 
Plutarch  formally  combats  itb.  Varro,  one  of  the  mod 
le-arncd  men  who  perhaps  ever  appeared,  makes  the  origin 
of  this  people  go  no  higher  back  than  to  a  little  more  than 
2000  years  before  the  times  in  which  he  wrroie  c  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  to  about  the  year  2120  before  the  Chriftian  æra.  He¬ 
rodotus  lnmfelf  does  not  feem  to  have  given  much  credit 
to  the  11,340  years  which  were  mentioned  to  him  by  the 
priefts  of  Egypt.  I  judge  fo  by  the  manner  in  which  he  treats 
the  fucceflbrs  of  Menes,  who,  he  fays,  was  the  fir  ft  fovereign 
of  Egypt.  He  paffes  over  a  feries  of  kings  to  the  number 
of  330,  declaring,  that  he  does  not  dwell  upon  them  d.  He¬ 
rodotus  undoubtedly  regarded  that  lift  as  apocryphal  and 
forged,  the  rather  as,  by  the  confeffion  of  the  Egyptian 
priefts  themfelves,  no  event  of  which  it  was  poffible  to 
lay  any  thing,  could  he  found  in  the  whole  duration  of  the 
reigns  of  thefe  pretended  kings  e.  Diodorus  has  done  much 
the  fame  thing.  Of  470  kings  and.  five  queens  which  in 
the  annals  are  Paid  to  have  occupied  the  throne  lucceffively f , 


y  ConUmnamus  e.tiam  Babylonios .  Condemnemus  inquam  Ijoî,  aux 

flultitix,  aut  vanitati aut  hnprudentix,  qui  C  C  C  C  L  X X.  milita  armor um,  ut 
ipfi  Meant,  monument  is  comprebenfa  continent,  et  mentiri  juilicen/us,  nec  J'eculoi  um 
reliquorum  judicium,  quod  de  ipjis  futur  um  fit  pertmefeere .  De  divin.  J.  1.  n. 
IC9. 

2  L.  1.  p.  3c.  1.  1.  p.  145.  a  Metereolog.  1.  1.  c.  14.  p.  547.  D. 

b  In  Nutria,  p.  7  2.  B. 

c  Jptid  Au^ultin. de  civit.  Dei,  1.  18.  c.  40.  See  alfo  A.  Gell.  1.  14.  c.  1.  j. 

633. 

J  L.  z,  n.  ioo.  tcj.  5c  ioz.  «  Ibid,  n  101.  f  Lt  1.  p.  S3. 
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lie  fpeaks  only  of  fifteen  or  lixteen.  In  a  word,  I  repeat 
it,  we  fee  very  clearly,  that  neither  Herodotus  nor  Diodo¬ 
rus  were  able  to  extrade  from  the  Egyptian  annals,  a  feries 
of  fads  barely  capable  of  filling  up  the  fpace  of  time  which 
is  known  to  have  elapfed  from  the  deluge,  to  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  empire  by  Cambyfes 
This  refiedion  falls  dill  more  drongly  upon  the  antiquities 
of  the  Babylonians.  We  perceive  in  their  hiftory  many 
chafms,  and  a  void  (till  more  immenfe.  There  even  remains 
no  monument  of  this  people  ;  whereas  the  obelifks,  the  py¬ 
ramids,  and  the  ruins  of  many  other  grand  edifices,  atted 
at  this  day  that  the  Egyptians  once  fublided  in  fplendor. 

For  the  reft,  I  have  feen  fome  perfons  pretend,  that  the 
confhrudion  of  the  monuments  I  have  juft  lpoke  of,  necef- 
fariiy  fuppofes,  that  the  Egyptian  monarchy  mud  have  fub- 
fiided  during  a  very  great  number  of  ages.  I  own  I  am 
•very  far  from  being  of  fuch  an  opinion.  Thoufands  of  ages 
■were  not  necefiary  to  accomplilh  the  railing  thele  monu¬ 
ments  much  too  greatly  boaded  of.  I  think  a  limple  re- 
fiedion  will  make  this  clear. 

The  Incas,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fird  fovereigns  of  Peru,  had 
condrnded  many  works,  lèverai  of  which  are  equal,  if  they 
do  not  even  furpafs  the  mod  famous  Egyptian  monuments. 
In  the  number  of  thefe  I  lhall  place  the  two  roads  which 
lead  from  Cufco  to  Quito  ;  one  of  them  carried  on  through 
the  rocks  and  precipices  of  the  mountains  ot  Cordiliere  ; 
and  the  other  along  the  fea-coad  upon  a  quickfand  for 
near  500  leagues  of  country  :  the  temple  of  the  fun,  the 
citadel  and  the  palace  of  Cufco,  another  royal  houfe,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  dill  to  be  feen  near  to  Cannarh  ;  the 
ancient  temple  of  Cayambe1,  a  great  number  of  canals  a- 
mongd  which  there  was  one  twelve  feet  deep,  and  more 

s  See  the  chronology  of  Newton. 

•  h  See  GarcilalTo  de  la  Vega,  hi  ft.  des  Incas,  1.  9.  c.  13.  1.  .3.  c.  20.  21.  &c.; 
Voyage  de  Coreal,  t.  1.  p.  364.  &  365.;  Acofta,  hift.  des  Tnd.  Occident.  1.  6. 
c.  14.;  Iliit.  gen.  des  voyages,  t.  13.  p.  571 .  &  579-5  Kilt,  des  incas,  t.  1. 
p.  264.  265.  292.  293. 

*  Journ.  des  feav.  Juin.  1757,  p.  35 1. 
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than  120  leagues  in  length,  &c  k.  For  thegreatnefs  of  the 
labour,  for  tile  difficulty,  and  for  the  expenfe,  we  may  very 
Well  compare  thefe  monuments  to  the  obelilks,  the  pyramids; 
the  temples,  and  the  palaces  of  Egypt.  The  monarchy 
founded  by  the  Incas  fubfifled  however  only  about  350  years 
under  thirteen  kings  ».  I  might  alfd  Ipeak  of  the  fovereigns  of 
Mexico;  who  in  like  manner  executed  furprifing  works  m, 
and  whofe  empire  neverthelefs  did  not  fubfift  fo  long  as 
that  of  the  Incas. 

The  monuments  raifed  by  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Egypt, 
can  therefore  in  no  manner  ferve  to  prove  the  antiquity 
of  that  people.  They  can  be  the  lefs  adduced  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  as,  according  to  all  appearances,  they  were  executed  in 
a  very  lhort  time.  Egypt  was  formerly  extremely  populous. 
This  is  a  fad  which  cannot  be  called  in  queftion.  All  the 
writers  of  antiquity  agree  in  attefting  it n.  It  was  even  by 
means  of  that  immenfe  multitude  of  inhabitants,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  teflimony,  the  ancient  monàrchs  of  Egypt 
accomplilhed  the  raifing  the  quantity  of  monuments  which 
have  rendered  that  empire  fo  famous0.  From  this  refiedion, 
we  become  eafiiv  fenfible,  that  the  Egyptians  may  have 
finilbed  their  moft  famous  enter prifes  in  a  very  few  years. 
They  employed  to  the  number  ot  300,000  men  at  a  time  to 
execute  a  work  p.  Sucn  was  in  general  the  tafte  of  all  the 
ancient  nations:  they  were  impatient  to  accomplifh  their 
wiihes.  Berolus  lays,  that  the  fuperb  palace  of  Babylon 
had  been  built  in  fifteen  days'*.  The  Chinefe  employed 
only  five  years  to  perfed  their  great  wallr.  We  might  cite 
% 

k  Voyage  de  D.  Ant.  dTJlloa,  t.  1.  p.  422.;  Hift.  des  Incas,  t.  1.  p.  166.  dr 
167. 

1  Acofta  hift.  nat.  des  Ind.  1.  6.  c.  îg.  fol.  3? d  vèrjo. 

m  Hift.  gen.  des  voyages,  t.  12.  p.  430.  <jc.  Gcmelli,  t.  6. 1.  z.  c.  8. 

"  See  les  mem.de  Trev.  Janv.  1752,  p.  3z.  & c. 

0  DirxJ.  1.  1.  p.  36.  &  37. 

p  See  Herod.  !.  2.  n.  124.:  Diod.  !.  1.  p.  73,;  Plim  1. 36.  fe£i.  14.  &  17. 

Apild  Tof.  antic) .  1 .  ib.  c.  n.fab  fin.  This  faft  without  doubt  is  exag¬ 
gerated  ;  but  however  it  proves  the  confiant  practice  in  Alla  of  employing 
Very  little  time  in  the  tohltruftion  of  the  moft  immenfe  works. 

r  Martini,  hilt,  de  la  Chine,  1.  6.  t.  2.  p.  40.  &  41 . 
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many  other  examples  of  iirimenfe  enterprifes  executed  in  i 
very  little  time  hy  the  Orientals f.  It  mu  ft  certainly  have 
been  the  fame  amongft  the  Egyptians.  Thus  their  obelilks, 
their  pyramids,  their  palaces,  their  temples-*  &c.  can  by  no 
means  authorife  the  conje&ures  that  are  attempted  to  be 
drawn  from  thefe  monuments  to  eftablifh  the  antiquity  of 
the  Egyptian  empire.  All  thefe  allegations  fall  of  them- 
felves.  The  fads  which  the  reader  has  juft  feen,  deftroy 
them  abfolutëly. 

It  even  appears  to  me  demonftrated,  that  the  Egyptians 
had  not  much  more  knowledge  of  architecture,  of  fculpture, 
and  of  tile  line  arts  in  general,  than  the  Peruvians  and 
the  Mexicans.  For  example,  neither  one  nor  the  other 
knew  the  fecret  of  building  of  vaults  *.  What  remains  of 
foundefy  or  fculpture,  is  equally  clumfy  and  incorredi.  I 
think  this  obfervation  abfolutely  eftential.  This  fort  of  Ikill 
in  reality  cannot  be  acquired  but  by  length  of  time.  The 
Egyptian  monarchy,  though  much  more  ancient,  and  though  - 
it  continued  for  many  more  ages  than  that  of  the  Peruvians 
and  of  the  Mexicans,  yet  did  not  fubfift  long  enough  fof 
thefe  people  to  acquire  the  lights  and  the  flail  which  they 
have  always  failed  of  in  many  branches  of  the  arts.  The 
Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  were  even 
deftitute  of  certain  arts,  to  which  their  Teeming  mean  n  eft* 
and  metre  otir  habitual  ufe  of  them  prevent  us  from  giving 
attention;  but  the  invention  of  which  has  done  more 
honour  to  human  genius,  than  ail  the  prodigious  monu¬ 
ments  I  have  (poke  of. 

It  -were  ftill  vain  to  attempt  to  eftablifh  the  pretended 
antiquity  of  the  Egyptians  upon  the  progrels  that  thefe 
people  had  made  in  the  demonftrative  fciences.  Their 
knowledge  in  this  refped!  was  very  imperfedl.  The  reader 
may  recoiled!  the  details  I  entered  into  upon  this,  fubjeét  in 

f  See  I/hi  ft.  gen.  des  Htingpar  M;de  Gnignel  t.  4  p.  208.  &  209. 

*  See  part  3.  book  2.  c.  2.  p  59-  &  60.:  Acolfa  loco  cit.  fol.  292.  vcrfo.;  Hifft 
gen.  des  voyages,  1. 13, ,p.  580.;  Gardlaflb  de  la  Vega,  1.  7.  c.  11.  t.  2.  p.  192.; 
Bill,  des  Incas,  1. 1.  p.  167.;  Mem.  de  Pacad.de  Berlin,  t,  3  ann.  1746.  p.  448! 
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the  article  of  feiences**.  One  fingle  example  is  enough  to 
Ihew  the  little  extent  of  their  difeoveries.  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  that  is  to  fay,  about  the  year  450  before  the 
Chnftianæra,  the  Egyptian  aftronomers  did  not  yet  know, 
that  the  length  of  the  folar  year  is  more  than  365  days  *f 
We  may  judge  by  this  fad,  which  is  very  certain  and  well 
proved,  of  the  progrefs  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  had  made  in  the  demonftrative  fciences.  In  a  word, 
and  this  is  a  retledion  that  cannot  he  too  much  indited  up¬ 
on,  near  500  years  before  J.  Ç.  Democritus  and  many  o- 
ther  philolophers,  who  maintained,  that  the  world  had  had  a 
beginning,  applied  themfelves  to  prove  the  newnefs  of  i; 
by  all  the  means  that  hiitory  and  critical  knowledge  could 
furnilh  ;  yet  we  do  not  fee,  that  it  was  ever  undertaken  to 
refute  them  folidlyy,  although  nothing  would  have  been 
ealier  if  the  pretended  antiquities  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians  Ead  had  any  reafonable  foundations. 

Let  us  finiih  by  a  glance  upon  the  antiquities  of  the  Scy¬ 
thians.  They  will  employ  us  but  a  moment.  Thefe  people, 
according  to  Trogus  Pompeius,  and  of  Judin  his  abridger, 
were  acknowledged  to  be  of  more  ancient  origin  than  the 
Egyptians  The  Scythians,  however,  in  the  time  of  Hero¬ 
dotus  reckoned  only  one  thouiand  years  of  antiquidty  a. 

We  may  moreover  apply  with  great  ju dice  the  reflexions 
I  have  here  made  upon  the  antiquities  qf  the  Babylonians 
and  Egyptians  to  thofe  of  the  Cninçfe,  According  to  thq 
popular  ideas  of  the  Chinele,  the  origin  of  that  nation 
would  afeend  to  thoufands  of  ages.  I  lay  according  to  the 
popular  ideas,  becaufe  the  learned  of  China  are  the  firft  to 
deride  and  give  up  that  fabulous  antiquity  b.  That  preten-- 
fion  is  nqt  even  very  ancient  in  China.  It  arofe  in  pretty 

■  Part  2.  book  3.  c.  2.  part  3.  book  3.  c.  2.  art.  2. 

*  See  fupra,  book  3.  c.  2.  p.  101 .  102. 

y  See  Jjquetot,  clitfert.  far  Pexiftencede  Dieu,  t.  1.  p.  265.  &c. 

*  L.  2.  c.  1.  p.  60.  a  L.  4  n.  5.  7. 

b  Martini,  hift.  de  la  Chine,  1. 1.  p.  7.;  Letfr.  édif.  t,  21.  p.  *19.  120.;  HL&. 
plqn$  pa^M.dç  Gyignes,  t.  Z.  part  i.p.  4.  £3. 
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modern  times c;  another  conformity  with  the  Egyptian  an d 
Babylonian  antiquities,  unknown,  as  I  have  made  it  appear, 
•to  the  mod  ancient  andmoft  learned  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Befides,  what  dependence  can  we  have  upon  the 
certainty  of  the  Chineie  chronology  for  the  eaiiy  times, 
when  we  fee  thefe  people  unanimqufly  own,  that  one  of 
their  greatefl  monarchs  interefted  in  the  deftrudtion  of  the 
ancient  traditions,  and  of  thole  who  preferved  the  me¬ 
mory  of  them,  cauied  all  the  books  which  did  not  treat  of 
agriculture,  or  of  medicine,  or  of  divination,  to  be  burnt, 
and  applied  himfelf  for  many  years  to  deftroy  whatever  could 
recall  the  knowledge  of  the  times  anterior  to  his  reign  *, 
About  forty  years  after  his  death,  they  wanted  to  re-eftablifh 
the  hiftorical  monuments.  For  that  purpofe  they  gathered 
together,  fay  they,  the  heariays  of  old  men.  They  dib 
covered,  it  is  added,  lome  fragments  of  books  which  had 
efcaped  the  general  conflagration.  They  joined  thefe  vari¬ 
ous  fcraps  together  as  they  could,  and  mainly  endeavoured 
to  compofe  of  them  a  regular  hiflory.  It  was  not  however 
till  more  than  150  years  after  the  deftrudlion  of  all  the 
monuments,  that  is  to  fay,  the  year  37  before  J.  C.  that  a 
complete  body  of  the  ancient  hiflory  appeared.  The  au¬ 
thor  himfelf  who  comppfed  it,  Sle-Ma-tfiene,  had  the  can¬ 
dour  to  own,  that  he  had  not  found  it  poffible  to  aicend 
with  certainty  800  years  beyond  the  times  in  which  he 
wrote. 

Such  is  the  unanimous  confeffion  of  the  Chinefe^.  I 

V  ;  Mp  }  ' 

c  See  fbiftoire  abrégée  tie  Paftronomie  Chinoife  par  le  P.  Gaubil,  dans  les 
observations  mathem.  du  P.  Souciet,  t.  2.  p.  16.  17.  &  P  hi  ft.  des  Huns  par 
ÎM.  de  Guignes,  t.  1  dp  art  1.  p.  2. 

*  This  event  happened  213  years  before  the  Chriftian  æra,  by  the  order  of 
Chi- Hearn- ti.  This  monarch,  excepting  his  averfion  to  letters, was  a  very  great 
prince.  His  abilities  and  firmnefs  were  equal,  and  he  fucceeded  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  project  of  fupprefiing  all  hiftorica!  books.  That  deft  ruction  was  by 
fo  much  the  more  complete,  as  the  life  of  paper  was  not  known  at  that  time. 
They  drew  characters  upon  tablets  or  upon  little  plates  of  bamboo,  which 
rendered  the  final  left  writing  of  confiderable  bulk,  and,  of  confequence,  very 
difficult  to  conceal.  Acad,  des  infeript.  t.,  10.  p/381.  t.  15.  p.  529.;  Relat. 
da  royaume  de  Siam  par  la  LoubeVe,  t.  i:  p.  376.  &  377- 

d  Acad,  des  infeript.  t.  10.  p.  381.  382.  383- 388.  t.  15.  p.  5C6.  528.  520. 
fb-  543-  55?-  &  56 1.  *  ‘  ' 

’ vU'  *  *  ■**  •  leave 
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leave  to  be  judged,  after  fuch  a  fadt,  the  certainty  of  their 
ancient  hiftory  *.  Accordingly  we  find,  in  treating  of  it,  un- 
furinountable  difficulties  and  contradictions.  The  variations 
that  are  remarked  in  the  principal  epochas  c,  prove,  that 
the  hiflory  of  the  Chinefe  has  no  iuperiority  nor  any  ad¬ 
vantage  over  other  profane  hiftqries.  There  runs  through 
it  an  uncertainty  like  that  which  the  chronologies  find  in 
their  researches  into  the  hiftory  of  the  Babylonians,  the 
Egyptians,  and  in  that  of  the  firft  kings  of  Greece.  Be- 
iides,  it  is  equally  destitute  of  fads,  circumflances,  and 
details. 

As  to  the  agronomical  obfervations  on  which  it  has  been 

* 

attempted  to  eftablilh  the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  Chi- 
nele,  it  is  long  lince  the  celebrated  Cailini f,  and  many  other 
writers  of  merit  s,  have  faid  enough  of  them  to  difcredit 
all  that  apparatus  vifibly  inferted  after  date.  The  forgery 
is  even  io  plain,  that  it  has  been  perceived  by  fome  of  the 


*  The  only  monuments  upon  which  the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  Chinefe  can 
J>e  eft  .oiilhed,  are,  i.  Some  fragments  of  the  moral  works  of  Confucius,  and 
a  very  dty  and  thort  chronicle  of  the  hiftory  of  his  province.  That  chronicle 
afte  ds  only  to  the  year  722  before  J.  C.  Confucius  lived  about  the  year 
450  before  the  Chriftian  æra.  Acad,  des  infcript.  t.  ic.  p.  382.  t.  15.  p.540. 
2.  A  moral  work  of  the  philofopher  Meng  tzg  who  lived  about  the  year  320  be¬ 
fore  J.  C.  Jbid.  t.  io.  p.  2c6.  &  207.  3.  The  Tfifyou-chçu,  a  very  fummary 
chronicle,  coi  ipofed  about  the  year  299  before  J.  C.  and  found  about  the 
year  264  of  the  Cbriftian  æra.  Ibid.t.  15.  p.  537.  t.  18  M.  p.  215. 218.  &  228. 
4.  The  body  o*' hiftory  compofed  by  S/e-rna  ijieue,  and  publifhed  the  year  37  be¬ 
fore  J-  C.  Ibid,  t  ij.  p.  <43.  Sfe-ma  tiiene  is  locked  upon  as  the  father  of  hi¬ 
lt  or  y  amonglt  the  Chinefe.  A  collection  of  rbe  facts  compriled  in  all  thefe  mo- 
'  miment s,  would  fcarce  make  a  little  volume  in  12°  of  ou: inary  print.  All  the 
pther  Chinefe  vniteps  are  greatly  polterjor  to  in  ole  1  have  named.  Yet  it  is 
very  certain,  that  they  have  had  no  ctl  er  helps,  and  that  no  other  ancient  mo¬ 
nument  has  been  yet  difcoveted.  Acad,  des  inluipt.  t.  18.  M.  p.  94. 

e  See  V  hilt.  gtn.  des  Huns  par  M.  de  Guignes,  t.  1. p.5.6. 10.  14.  &c.;  Acad, 
des  inlcript  t.  10.  p.  38 1.  380.  393-  &c.;  Journ.  pes  feav.  Décembre  1757,  p. 
817.  Si  818. 

f  Ane.  rném.  de  l’acad.  des  fcienc.  t  8.  p.  284.  3C3.  307. 

«  Jaquelot,  diiicrt.  fur  V  ex  i  ft  c  nee  de  Dieu,  t.  2.  p.  97.  ,C2.  8c  103.;  Ancien, 
relut,  des  Ind.  &  de  la  Chine,  p.  350.  354.  333.;  Spçcuclt  de  la  nature,  t.  8. 
P  v7-<  M-  fierer,  dans  les  menu  ce  P  atad.  des  infuipt.  1. 10.  p.  393.  394. 395. 

•  390.  t.  18.  p.  198.  21c.  22i.  28p.  It  is  nue,  that  ;n  the  lequel  M.  Freietfeems 
to  give  lip  that  notion  ;  but  I  own,  tlut  the  reafons  w  high  aj  pear  to  have  co/i- 
vinced  him,  perluade  me  net  at  ..11.  Sec  t.  iY.  p.  242.  &  247.  &c. 
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literati b,  notwithdanding  the  little  notion  which  the  Chinefe 
in  general  have  of  critical  knowledge.  We  may  affirm 
boldly,  that  till  the  year  206  before  J.  Ç.  their  hidory 
deferves  no  faith».  It  is  a  continued  jumble  of  fables  and 
contradi&ions  k,  a  njonftrous  chaos  from  which  nothing  co¬ 
herent  and  reafonable  can  he  e*  traded. 

What  we  know  of  the  origin  of  the  greated  part  of  the 
arts  and  Sciences,  would  alone  Suffice  to  demonstrate  the 
falfity  and  the  ridicule  of  all  the  fabulous  antiquities  I  have 
here  Spoke  of.  We  fee  very  clearly  the  moll  ellential  dis¬ 
coveries,  the  mofl  neceflary  arts  take  rife  or  introduce  them- 
Selves  fucceffively  in  the  different  parts  of  the  univerfe. 
We  can  even  trace  their  progrefs  to  a  certain  point,  and 
difcover  enough  of  it  to  be  convinced,  that  our  whole  know- 
ledge  is  not  very  ancient.  The  newnefs  of  arts  and  Sciences 
is  a  fenfible  proof  of  the  little  antiquity  of  thO  world.  We 
ffiouid  not  at  this  day  have  the  lead  trace,  the  fmallefl 
ved;ige  of  their  origin,  if  it  was  as  diflant  from  us  as  the 
pretended  chronicles  of  certain  nations  would  make  us  be¬ 
lieve.  Nevertheless  the  reader  may  have  remarked,  that 
we  are  by  no  means  deftitute  of  lights  and  information 
upon  all  thefe  objets.  This  refle&ion  is  by  fo  much  the 
more  flrong,  and  proves  fa  much  the  better  the  little  anti, 
quity  of  the  world,  as  the  tradition  of  the  çarlied  events 
could  only  be  preferyed  by  the  memory.  It  is  a  proof* 
moreover,  the  force  of  which  has  been  felt  by  fuch  of  the 
ancient  philofophers  as  are  the  lead  to  be  fufpected  of  credu¬ 
lity.  The  newnefs  of  arts  and  Sciences  has  always  been 
the  principal  argument  they  made  ufe  of  to  maintain  that 
of  the  world  ». 

We  may  draw  à  proof  equally  invincible  from  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  many  of  the  arts  in  the  ancient  world,  and 

b  Acad.  de.sinfcript.  t.  io.  *8.  M.  p.  220.  221.239. 

}  Acad,  des  infcript.  t,  io.  p.  380.  381. 388. 

k  Jaquelot,  loco  cH.  p.  98.  & c.;  Spectacle  de  la  nat.  t,  8.  p.  35.  &  34 

1  See  Lucret.  1.  5.  v.  331,  &c.;  Maerob.  in  fomn.  Scipion.  1.2>  c.  10.  p.  153- 
See  alio  Jaquciotj  diii'  fur  Fexi  (tenet  de  Dieu,  1. 1 .  ç.  52* 
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of  all  the  fciences  which  depend  upon  length  of  time  atid 
experience.  I  might  fpeak  alfo  of  the  abfolute  ignorance 
of  even  the  mod  civilized  of  the  ancient  nation^  touching 
a  great  number  of  moft  ufeful  and  mofl  important  dif* 
coveries  that  we  enjoy  at  this  time.  But  I  think  I  have 
faid  enough  upon  all  thefe  objets  in  the  courfe  of  my 
work,  to  be  diipenfed  with  infixing  upon  them  any  longer. 


Examination  of  à  paffage  of  Diodorus ,  taken  from  the 
fécond  èoèk  of  that  hiftorian ,  N°  142. 

^  w  ’  *  v  *  *  ~  *  '  a 

r~jr*MiE  faét  which  we  are  about  to  examine  in  this  dif~ 
fertation;  has  an  intimate  relation  with  the  anti* 
quities  of  the  Egyptians,  on  which  we  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  preceding  one.  For  this  realon*  and  that  I 
might  leave  nothing  to  wilh  for  upon  that  ûibjeâ,  1  have 
thought  proper  to  give  a  particular  attention  to  it.  The 
reader  will  eafily  perceive,  that,  apart  from  fuch  a  confede¬ 
ration,  the  pafTage  of  itfelf  would  not  deferve  the  fmalleft 
refledlion. 

The  palfage  in  which  Herodotus  has  transmitted  to  us  the 
tradition  of  the  fa£t  intended  for  the  fubjedf  ot  this  differta- 
tion,  has  given  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  modern  critics; 
without  any  of  them  having  accompliihed  the  clearing  it  up 
in  a  fatisfadlory  manner*  We  do  not  hatter  ourfelves  with 
better  fuccefs.  On  the  contrary,  the  few  reflections  we  are 
about  to  propole,  tend  only  to  ftiew,  that  it  is  morally  im- 
polfible  to  make  out  a  reafonable  meaning  from  the  exprefc 
fions  of  Herodotus  in  this  palfage. 

The  text  in  queflion  has  been  hitherto  very  ill  rendered 
in  all  the  tranllations  commonly  made  ule  of;  for  which 
reafori,  we  have  thought  ht  to  begin  by  giving  a  literal 
and  faithful  verfion  of  it. 

«  They  (the  Egyptian  prieftsj  faid,  that  during  this  time 
a  (the  time  inqueftion  was  11,340  years,  which,  according 

to  the  fabulous  tradition  of  the  Egyptians,  had  elapied 
€<  from  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  to  the  reign 
of  Sethon),  the  Egyptian  priefls  then  faid,  that,  during 
6i  that  interval  of  time,  the  fun  had  rifen  four  times  where 

u  he  is  aecultomed  commonly  to  let  ;  to  wit,  that  twice 

“  that 
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*-  that  liar  had  rifen  where  he  now  lets,  and  twice  had  fee 
where  he  now  riles;  but  tiiat  this  had  occalioned  nothing 
extraordinary  in  Egypt,  either  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
dudtions  of  the  earth,  or  in  regard  to  the  overflowings 
“  01  the  Nile,  or  in  regard  to  diftempers,  or  in  regard  to 
“  mortality.”  Such  is  the  literal  transition  of  the  paifage 
we  are  to  difeufs.  Wc  have  abfolutely  neglected  dyle  and 
elegance,  leilwe  Should  have  failed  in  point  of  fidelity. 

There  are,  I  believe,  few  perfons  who  do  not,  at  the 
firft  glance,  perceive  Something  ambiguous  in  this  narration 
oS  Herodotus.  The  mod  natural  fenle  that  can  be  given 
to  the  words  of  this  hi  dorian*  is,  that,  during  the  1 1,340  years 
in  quedion,  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun  had  changed  at 
two  different  times,  and  had  afterwards,  at  two  different 
times,  returned  to  be  the  fame  that  it  was  before  the  fird  of 
thefe  two  variations  which  I  fuppofe  ;  infomuch  that,  in  the 
courte  of  the  11,340  years  in  quedion,  they  had  Seen,  during 
four  different  parts  of  that  period,  the  Sun  move  one  way, 
and  during  two  other  parts  move  the  contrary  way,  and 
that  alternately. 

Here  is  in  what  precifely  conSids  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
p adage  that  we  examine.  If  Herodotus  had  faid,  that,  du¬ 
ring  the  coiuie  of  the  11,340  years  in  quedion,  the  fun 
had  rifen  three  times  where  he  is  accudomed  to  rife,  and 
that  twice  that  dar  had  rifen  where  he  now  fets,  the  fact 
had  been  certainly  very  extraordinary,  yet  it  would  not 
have  been  abfolutely  inconceiveable.  But  that  two  changes 
of  date,  which  bring  precifely  only  two  returns  to  the  pri¬ 
mitive  petition,  Should,  by  their  combination  with  the  pri¬ 
mordial  date,  furnilh  during  any  time  whatever  four  alter¬ 
natives  of  that  primordial  date,  this  implies  contradiction.' 
A  very  dmple  example  will  make  this  be  perceived  with 
the  utmod  evidence. 

Let  us  obServe  a  tree  for  two  Succeeding  years.  If  the 
observation  begins  in  Summer,  we  Snail  fee  this  tree  thrice 
clothed  with  leaves,  and  twice  dripped  of  them  during  that 
Space  o<-  time  ;  and  that  alternately.  If  the  observation 
»  \  o Li •  ill.  O  o  begins 
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fcegins  in  winter,  we  (hall  fee,  on  the  contrary,  this  farnêf 
tree  (hipped  of  its  leaves  at  three  different  times,  and 
it  will  he  feen  clothed  with  leaves,  during  only  two  of  the 
live  alternatives  it  undergoes,  in  the  courfe  of  the  two  years 
in  quellion  5  being  dripped  of  its  leaves,  will  be  the  pri¬ 
mordial  date  of  that  tree  in  the  fécond  cafe.  It  will  be 
the  contrary  in  the  find.  But  in  one  and  the  other  cafe* 
two  changes  of  condition  operate  only  three  alternatives 
in  the  primordial  date.  It  is  confequently  abfurd  and 
contradictory,  that  two  changes  of  the  direction  of  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  fun,  during  any  period  whatever* 
ihould  ever  operate  four  alternatives  of  the  date  in  which 
that  direction  was,  when  the  period  in  quedion  began. 

It  is  this  abfurdky,  without  doubt,  which  has  led  the 
common  interpreters  of  Herodotus,  to  tranflate  the  padage 
tve  difchfs  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  ours.  They 
make  Herodotus  fay,  tc  that,  during  the  courfe  of  r  1,34a 
u  years  which  had,  they  faid,  preceded  the  reign  of  Sethon* 
6i  the  fun  had  rifen  four  times  in  an  extraordinary  manner* 
<(  to  wit*  that  twice  lie  had  rifen  where  lie  now  fets,  and 
“  twice  he  had  fee  where  he  is  now  accudemed  to  rife.* 

But  in  avoiding  one  lock,  have  not  thefe  interpreters 
fplit  upon  another,  at  lead  as  dangerous  as  that  they  wanted 
to  fliun,  by  putting  Herodotus  in  contradiction  with  hi  ru¬ 
le  If  in  the  fame  phrafe  ?  According  to  them,  that  hidoriatf 
fays  at  fir'd*  that*  during  the  11,340  years  he'  fpeaks  of, 
the  fun  had  rifen  four  times  in  an  extraordinary  manner  ; 
and  then  immediately  they  make  Herodotus  fay,  that  chi- 
rinp*  this  farrte  time  the  fun  had  rifen  twice  where  he 

c:> 

commonly  fets,  and  fet  twice  where  he  is  aecudomed  to 
rife;  that  is  to  fay,  that  twice  only  the  fun  had  rifen  and 
fet  in  an  extraordinary  manner.-  Was  there  ever  a  more 
palpable  contradiction  ? 

Independently  of  the  two  explications  which  We  have 
jud  examined,  which  are  both  at  the  bottom  alike  con- 
ffradidlory  and  abfurd,  only  with  this  difference,  neverthe- 
led,  that  in  one  of  them  the  con  tradition  is  lefs  driking 
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than  in  the  other,  Tome  commentators  propofcd  a  third 
interpretation  of  it. 

If  we  may  believe  thefe  new  critics,  Herodotus  has  faid, 
not  that  the  fun  had  rifen  four  times  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  during  the  period  in  queftion,  bur  that  the  courfe 
ol  this  [far  had  undergone  four  changes;  to  wit,  two  in  his 
1‘iimg,  and  two  in  his  letting.  This  explication,  as  we  fee, 
is  not  much  more  fatisfa#ory  than  all  thofe  I  have  juft  given 
an  account  of.  When  the  fun  riles  where  he  commonly  lets, 
it  is  necelfary  that  he  fet  where  he  is  accuftomed  to  rife, 
as  we  have  already  made  it  be  obferved  more  than  once  ; 
of  coniequence,  two  changes  in  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and 
two  changes  in  his  letting,  will  never  make  more  than 
two,  and  not  four  changes  in  his  diurnal  motion.  Befides, 
this  fen  le  is  ablolutely  contrary  to  the  text  of  Herodotus, 
who  makes  ul'e  of  a  term,  which  cannot  exa&ly  fignify 
any  other  thing  than  the  rifing  ol  the  fun  *  ;  and  never 
the  motion  or  the  courfe  of  that  liar. 

/ 

From  till  thele  rebellions  we  ought  to  conclude  necef- 
farily,  that  the  paduge  in  queltion,  taking  it  according  tQ 
Herodotus's  own  exprebions,  is  fufceptible  of  no  reafonable 
explication.  Yet  I  think  1  difeover  in  it  a  glimpfe  of  an 
ancient  tradition  upon  an  extraordinary  event,  which  well 
deferves  our  attention  to  difeufs  it.  It  is  folely  upon  this 
object  that  we  lhall  employ  our  rebellions. 

Whatever  bne  genius  Herodotus  had  received  from  na¬ 
ture,  and  however  extenlive  vras  his  knowledge  in  many 
refpcdls,  we  may  very  e ail  1  y  convince  ourfelves  that  he  was 
very  weak  on  the  fide  of  allronomy.  When  he  relates,  for 
example,  that  maritime  expedition  which  the  Phoenicians 
undertook,  by  order  of  Nechos  King  of  Egypt,  round  Africa, 
letting  out  by  the  ports  of  the  Red  fea,  and  returning  again 
by  the  Mediterranean,  lie  cannot  perfuade  himfelf,  that 
thele  travellers  had,  as  they  reported,  feen  the  fun  upon 
their  right  hand  *  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  they  had  feea  him 
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reach,  and  even  pafs  their  zenith,  and  be  fucceffively  on 
each  fide  of  their  firft  vertical  point  *.  Yet  this  laift  has. 
nothing  aftoniffiing  for  any  one  who  has  the  le  aft  tin&ure 
of  cofmography. 

It  were  not  difficult  to  find  other  proofs  of  fhe  little 
knowledge  that  Herodotus  had  of  aftronomy  b.  What  we 
have  juft  laid,  is  enough  to  fhew,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
this  hiftorian  ffioqld  have  advanced  an  aftronomical  para¬ 
dox.  We  may  even  add,  that  the  Egyptian  priefts,  from 
■whom  Herodotus  lays  he  received  the  fadl  he  relates,  had 
no  doubt  imparted  it  in  their  ufual  manner,  that  is,  greatly 
wrapped  up,  and  abfolutely  enigmatical.  Herodotus,  in 
relating  it,  will  have  completed  its  obfeurity,  by  not  com- 
.  prehending  the  language  of  the  Egyptian  priefts. 

H  we  might  conftder  in  this  fenfe  the  paftage  we  examine, 
it  were  eafy  to  get  rid  of  the  perplexity,  by  faying,  that 
Herodotus  intending  to  ftpeak  of  a  matter  which  he  under- 
ftood  not,  and  which  it  was  even  difficult  that  he  fliould  un¬ 
derhand,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  us  to  endeavour  at  this 
day  to  come  at  his  meaning  even  from  himfelf.  But  this 
paftage,  fuch  as  it  has  come  to  us,  is  not  lefts  (hocking  to, 
good  fenfe  than  to  aftronomy,  as  we  have  (hewn  above. 
Herodotus,  though  little  veiled  in  that  ftcience,  was  not 
the  lefts  a  genius  of  the  firft  order,  and  poftefted  of  as  much 
judgment  as  any  writer  of  ail  antiquity  ;  it  would  there¬ 
fore,  in  our  opinion,  be  doing  outrage  to  his  memory  to 

*  To  understand  this  pa  liage,  we  muff  know,  that  the  ancients,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  poll tion  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  with  refpeft  to  any  fpe&ator, 
ItippofecUhim  turned  towards  the  weft.  Standing  in  that  manner,  he  had 
tnc  north  to  his  right,  and  the  fouth  to  his  left.  We  may  fee  in  the  tint 
book  of  the  Meteors  of  Clecmedes,  p.  13.  upon  what  that  luppofitton  is 
founded.  From  that  euftom  *it  is  eafy  to  fee.  that  thofe  who  inhabit  the 
northern  part  of  the  torrid  zone  have  the  fun  on  the  right,  that  is,  to  the 
north,  during  all  the  time  which  that  ftar  employs  in  running  through  the 
northern  iigns.  Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  in  the  fou  them  part!  have 
the  fun  pn  their  left,  that  is,  to  the  fouth  only,  when  his  meridional  declination 
exceeds  the  latitude  of  tueir  habitation. 

b  See  1.  1.  n.  32.  the  mon  (irons  calculation  of  intercalary  months  which 
that  author  makes  Solon  make.  See  alfo  J'upra,  book  3,  chap.  2  art.  2 
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look  upon  this  paffage  as  fubfifting  at  this  day,  fuch  as  it 
came  irorn  the  hands  of  its  author.  There  is  all  appear¬ 
ance,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  text  is  confiderably  altered 
in  that  place,  as  in  an  infinity  ol  others,  where  the  errors  of 
tranlcribere  were,  however,  much  lei's  to  be  feared.  No 
body,  1  believe,  is  ignorant  that  there  are  few  ancient  au¬ 
thors  whole  text  has  Inhered  lo  much  from  the  injuries  of 
time  and  the  errors  ol  tranlcribers,  as  that  of  Herodotus. 
It  were  necellary,  ol ,  conlequence,  before  we  undertake 
to  explain  the  patiage  in  queftion  in  a  fatisfaCtory  manner, 
to  re  If  ore  it  by  the  authority  of  fome  manufeript,  fuch  as 
perhaps  is  not  to  be  found. 

I  or  want  or  luch  a  help,  the  modern  critics  have  aban¬ 
doned  themfelves  to  abundant  conjectures,  which,  for  the 
molt  part,  appear  at  firft  light  weak,  and  even  often  ridicu¬ 
lous.  We  have  tliereiore  thought  them  unworthy  of  no¬ 
tice. 

One  there  is,  however,  which  being  truly  ingenious,  de- 
feives,  lor  that  realon,  a  particular  attention,  though,  to 
lay  the  truth,  it  has  no  more  folidity  than  the  other  con- 
jeef uies  by  which  the  pallage  in  queftion  has  been  attempt¬ 
ed  to  be  explained.  A  modern  author,  who  has  juftly  ob¬ 
tained  the  molt  brilliant  reputation,  by  an  union  of  various 
1  -bents  rarelv  to  be  found  in  one  and  the  fame  perion,  has 
placed  this  laft  conjefture  in  all  its  light.  We  rather  chufe 
to  re  1er  thole  who  would  be  acquainted  with  this  fyftctn 
;  to  v cat  he  lays  ol  it,  than  to  give  a  detail  which  would  ne- 
ver  ^1:lve  r^e  elegance  and  amenity  which  that  ingenious 
writer  has  diffufed  over  ail  the  lubjecls  he  has  undertaken 
to  handle.  I  he  reader  will  find  in  his  work  all  that  can 
be  laid  in  favour  ol  that  opinion,  and  even  fome  of  the 
ica.ons  which  may  render  it  problematical  c. 

For  what  remains,  if  the  tradition  of  a  change  in  the 
motion  ol  the  lun  was  related  only  by  Herodotus,  I  think 
that  the  critics  would  have  given  lels  attention  to  the  paf- 

c  FJ.ur.cnts  of  Newton’ipliilofophy  made  eaiy  to  all  the  world  by  M  de  Vol- 
taire. 
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fage  of  that  author  ;  but  we  find  this  fame  tradition  in 
many  other  writers,  always  indeed  in  a  very  confuted  man- 
ner. 

Plato  relates  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  that,  in  the  time  of 
Atreus,  the  motion  of  the  firmament  had  changed,  in  liich 
a  manner  that  the  fun  and  ali  the  liars  had  begun  to  rife 
where  formerly  they  had  let,  and  to  fet  where  they  had 
been  accuflomed  to  rile  ;  in  a  word,  the  machine  of  the 
world  was  moved  in  a  way  contrary  to  that  in  which  it  had 
been  before.  He  accompanies  this  relation  with  fo  odd 
a  detail  of  the  effetffs  of  this  change,  and  with  fitch  lingu¬ 
lar  phyfical  explications,  that  it  is  eafy  to  fee  he  fpoke  only 
from  a  tradition  extremely  confufed  and  perplexed  J.  We 
judge  alfo  from  a  paffage  in  his  Timæus,  where,  in  two 
words,  he  brings  in  this  event,  that  Solon  w'ho  was  the 
fir  ft  who  made  the  Athenians  acquainted  with  it,  had 
drawn  it  from  Egypt,  that  is,  from  the  fame  iource  as  He¬ 
rodotus6.  Pomponius  Mela  fpeaks  alfo  of  the  fame  tra¬ 
dition  f  ;  fo  does  Plutarch  e,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  many 
other  writers  of  antiquity  h.  They  appear  all  to  have  had 
lb  me  knowledge  ol  a  period  like  that  which  is  the  fu  bje<£h 
of  this  difiertation  ;  but  none  of  thefe  authors  have  fpoke 
of  it  in  an  intelligible  manner.  They  exprefs  themfelves 
for  the  moll:  part  with  as  little  exadtnefs  as  Herodotus. 

Upon  the  whole,  bringing  together  the  different  teflimo- 
nios  of  antiquity  which  may  have  any  relation  to  the  paf, 
fage  we  examine,  they  all  agree  in  telling  us,  that  the  E- 
gyptians,  and,  perhaps,  even  fome  other  ancient  nations, 
had  preferyed  a  confufed  tradition  of  one  or  more  change^ 
which  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun  had  undergone,  al¬ 
though  Qtherwife  moil  of  thefe  teftimonies  are  totally  re¬ 
pugnant  with  refpedt  to  the  nature,  the  number,  the  time, 
and  the  duration  of  thefe  changes.  This  agreement  upon 

?  In  politico,  p.  535. 

S  In  Tim.  p.  1043.  &c.  1  L.  I.  c.  9.  p.  60. 

*  De  placit.  philof.  1.  2.  c  24.  p.  890.  &  891 . 

?  AcHffTatius  dp  Arati  phasnom.  c,  24.  p.  147.  ;  Splinus,  c.  32.  p.  44.  G.  &cx 
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the  fundamental  point  of  the  narration  of  Herodotus,  is 
that,  no  doubt,  'which  has  piqued  the  curiofity  of  the  learn¬ 
ed.  It  has  made  them  believe,  that  it  might  be  poffible  to 
ciilcover  what  could  have  given  rile  to  the  belief  of  a  fa& 
lo  extraordinary.  As  the  little  conformity  amongft  ancient 
authors  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  this  pheno¬ 
menon  was  operated,  joined  to  the  circumftances  which 
had  accompanied  it,  left  an  open  field  for  the  imagination 
of  our  modern  writers  ;  they  have  abandoned  theinfelves 
to  eonje&ures  one  bolder  than  another.  1  think,  that  their 
example  gives  me  a  right  to  venture  one  aif'o,  which,  be  fide  s 
the  novelty  of  it  *,  will  have  at  lead;  the  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  lounded  on  authentic  faéts,  and  not  on  doubtful  fup- 
poiitions,  or  upon  agronomical  intelligence  too  high  for 
the  times  in  queflion  in  this  difTertation. 

I  buy  feripture  has  prelerved  the  hiflory  of  two  miracu¬ 
lous  events,  concerning  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth. 
I  lie  firft  happened  under  Joihua,  when  t lie  courfe  of  that 
fiai  was  lulpended  during  a  whole  day  or  thereabouts  *. 
1  he  fécond  came  to  pals  under  the  reign  of  Hez,ekiah, 
Ivhen  the  fun  was  feen  to  go  back  confiderably,  and  pro¬ 
bably  about  150  degrees  *. 

]>oth  thefe  fads  are  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Sethon  ;  the 
c.ll  of  thefe  prodigies  even  preceded  the  reign  of  Atreus 


The  explication  I  am  about  to  propofe,  occurred  to  me  before  reading 
"  hat  P.  Calmct  lays  in  few  words  upon  this  palfageof  Herodotus,  in  a  prelim t- 
navy  diifertation  at  the  head  of  the  fécond  book  of  Kings.  He  has  laid  down 
on,/  the  foundation  and  principles  of  it.  1  think  1  have  further  unfolded  that 
idea. 


joflius,  c.  i^.  v.  \  2.  8c  j  3.  ;  Ecoleliafiic.  c.  46.  v.  5.  Tt  is  of  little  import¬ 
ance,  as  to  the  reality  of  the  miracle  in  itfelf,  whether  we  admit  the  new  fy- 
fiem  which  makes  the  earth  turn  round  the  fun,  or  whether  we  follow  the 
ancient  opinion  of  that  ftar’s  turning  round  the  earth.  Whatever  fy  (fern  we 

embrace,  the  event  I  fpeak  of  will  be  neither  Icfs  real  nor  lets  miraculous  in 
appearance. 

K  1  Kings,  c.  20.  v.  9.  See.  ;  2  Chron.  c.  32.  v.  24.  ;  Ilaiah,  o.  38.  v,  7.  Sc  8.  ; 
EccU  fiaitic.  c.  4’».  v.  2 j  &  26.  The  facred  text  fays,  that  the  fhidovv  went 
bjek  ten  degrees  upon  the  dial  of  Ahax.  There  is  great  appearance,  that 
cached  thefe  degrees  indicated  an  hour,  and  that,  of  confcquence,  the  fun 
v,  cut  back  150  degrees  ot  the  parallel  he  desc  ribed  that  day.  But  as  this  eftn 
c  ate  is  nor  abtolutely  certain,  I  would  not  pretifefy  determine  what  interval 
of  time  anfwercd  to  each  of  thefe  degrees. 
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by  about  200  years.  This  laft  muft  have  prolonged  thé 
day  for  one  half  of  the  earth,  and  the  night  for  the  other 
half  of  the  hemifphere,  in  a  manner  too  fenfible  not  to 
to  have  been  remarked,  especially  by  nations  who  had  any 
tinelure  of  aftronomy. 

The  circumftances  of  the  fécond  miracle  muff  have  been 
ftill  more  finking.  Suppoftng,  that  the  rétrogradation  of 
the  fun  was  then  150  degrees  ;  it  is  neceffary  that  that  ftar 
fliould  have  rife  a.  upon  more  than  three  tboufand  leagues 
of  country  fucceffively,  and  that  at  the  fame  point  of  the 
horizon  where  he  had  fet  fome  hours  before  ;  that  after¬ 
wards  he  fliould  have  refumed  his  firfl  courfe.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  they  mufl  have  feen  him,  in  the  extent  of 
more  than  three  thoufand  leagues  of  our  globe,  fet  where 
he  had  rifen,  and  rife  anew  where  he  had  lafl  fet.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  reft  of  the  earth,  the  day  muft  have  been  con- 
fiderably  lengthened  in  one  part,  and  the  night  muft  have 
been  as  much  longer  in  the  oppofite  part.  There  were 
(fuppofmg  always  the  rétrogradation  of  the  fun  of  150  de¬ 
grees)  ten  hours  at  leaft  from  the  fun’s  riling  upon  the 
horizon  at  Jerufalem,  when  the  miracle  I  i peak  of  happen¬ 
ed.  By  this  means,  the  moft  fenfible  effects  fell  upon  the 
ocean.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  occafion  that  profane  au¬ 
thors  have  had  but  a  very  confuted  notion  of  it.  Of  all 
the  regions  of  our  continent,  thofe  in  which  this  prodigy 
muft  have  manifefted  itfelf  in  the  moft  linking  manner, 
are  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the  moft  weftern  part  of  Africa, 
Countries  of  which  we  have  no  hiftorical  monument. 

It  may  have  been  alio,  that  the  fun  having  gone  back 
with  regard  to  Judea  precisely  to  the  point  of  his  riling, 
might  really  have  fet  during  fome  minutes  for  Egypt,  and 
for  the  moft  weftern  countries  at  the  fame  point  where 
he  had  rifen,  and  rifen  foo'n  after  refuming  his  ordi¬ 
nary  courfe  precifely  where  he  had  let.  In  Egypt,  where 
the  air  is  always  fefene,  they  might  have  feen  that  this 
prodigy  was  operated  by  a  real  rétrogradation  of  the  fun  : 
ill  Greece,  where,  on  this  fuppofition,  the  phænomenon 

mufl 
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anuft  have  been  more  fenAble,  the  clouds  having  hidden 
his  dilk,  was  enough  to  have  cauled  the  fudden  darknefs 
which  muft,  for  fome  time,  have  covered  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  to  be  attributed  to  an  ecliple  In  a  word,  we  may 
find  a  thouland  reafons  for  the  filence  of  moll  profane  au¬ 
thors,  as  well  as  for  the  various  alterations  which  thole 
who  Ipeak  of  a  change  in  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun, 
may  have  made  in  the  tradition  of  this  memorable  event. 
Belides,  I  find  no  motive  which  Ihould  hinder  us  from  ac¬ 
knowledging  in  it  the  foundation  and  the  principle  of  that 
lame  tradition  *. 

1  he  ArongeA  allegation  that  can  be  brought  againA 
the  explication  which  I  propofe,  is,  without  doubt,  the 
opinion  of  many  interpreters  and  commentators  upon  the 
holy  Icripturc,  who  will  confine  the  miracle  operated  un¬ 
der  Hezekiah,  to  a  (impie  rétrogradation  of  the  fhadow  of  the 
fun,  independent  of  the  courfe  of  that  Aar,  and  that  again 
only  upon  the  dial  of  Ahaz.  But  I  do  not  lee  why  they 
will  have  that  rétrogradation  of  the  lhadow  not  to  have  been 
the  natural  and  phyfîcal  efteA  of  the  actual  rétrogradation 
of  the  1  un  ;  why  the  fame  power,  who  had  really  Append¬ 
ed  the  courfe  of  that  Aar,  to  give  Jolhua  time  to  finilli  the 
defeat  of  the  enemies  of  his  people,  Ihould  not  have  reallv 
changed  it  in  conlideration  of  a  juA  and  religious  prince  ? 

I  he  fcripture  tells  us,  that  Berodach-Biladan,  King  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  lent  to  compliment  Hezekiah  upon  the  recovery  of 
his  health  Nobody  is  ignorant  how  great,  in  thofe  times, 
was  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  and  how  much  they 
thought  themfelves  above  other  fovereigns.  We  know  al¬ 
io  to  what  a  Aate  of  weaknefs  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was 

1  See  Plut  de  placit.  philofoph.  1.  2  c.  24.  p.  S90  &  ftpr. 

It  Ihould  be  remarked,  that  an  actual  rétrogradation  of  the  fun,  fuch  as 
a,  ording  to  us  it  came  to  pals  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  is  the  only  means  of 
producing  the  phenomena  related  by  Herodotus,  without  tauling  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  temperature  of  the  places  where  they  are  undergone.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  moving  of  the  poles,  an  explication  to  which  feme  modern  critics 
feem  to  incline,  would  make  the  fame  places  fuccelfivcly  un  Jergo  the  molt  op- 
rmite  temperatures. 

®  2  Kings,  c.  20.  v.  is. 

Yol.  III.  P  p 
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then  reduced.  Whence  then  could  proceed  that  ftep  of 
fuch.  a  monarch  as  Berodach-Baladan  towards  Hezekiah? 
Is  it  not  probable,  that  the  miracle  operated  in  favour  of 
this  prince  was  the  principal  caufe,.  a  miracle  to  which  the 
Babylonians,  among!!  whom  agronomy  was  then  greatly 
cultivated,  could  not  help  giving  a  particular  attention? 
This  is  not  even  a limple  conjecture  on  our  part;  it  is  a  fadt 
of  which  facre.d  fcripture  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt.  It- 
informs  us,  that  the  ambafladors  ot  the  Babylonian  mo- 
iiarcn  were  fpecially  charged  with  informing  themfelves 
of  the  prodigy  which  had  happened  upon  the  earth  n. 

3  am  therefore  perfuaded,  that  the  miracle  wrought  in 
the  time  ot  Jolhua,  joined  to  that  which  was  wrought  fome 
ages  after  in  favour  of  Hezekiah,  were  the  origin  and 
fource  of  all  thofe  confufed  traditions  related  in  ancient 
writers  upon  the  change  which  the  courfe  of  the  fun  had 
twice  undergone  *. 

f 

a  2  Chronic,  c.  32.  v.  3?.  Attamen  in  legatione  prirrcipum  Babylonis  qui 
mini  fuerant  ad  epm,  ut  interrogareut  de  portentoquod  acpidergt  fuper  ter¬ 
rain,  &c. 

*  To  form  a  juft  idea  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  rétrogradation  of  the 
fun,  fuch  as  we  underftand  it,  we  fhall  fuppofe  that  ftar  to  have  been  in  thç 
equator  the  day  that  this  miracle  happened,  that  his  rétrogradation  was  of 
150  degrees,  and  that  it  was  four  in  the  afternoon  at  Jerufalem  at  the  irritant 
when  the  fhadow  began  to  go  back  ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  lame  thing,  that 
the  fun  was  at  that  moment  diftant  150  degrees  from  the  point  of  his  rifing, 
and  that,  of  confequence,  his  rétrogradation  brought  him  back  to  that  lame 
Point.  Thai  placing  Jerufalem,  with  molt  geographers,  at  the  27th  degree  of 
longitude,  the  87th  &  267th  degrees  feparated  that  part  of  our  globe  which 
b?.d  day,  from  that  which  had  night,  at  the  moment  when  the  rétrogradation 
f  f  the  fun  began  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  America,  Africa,  Europe,  and  Alia,  as 
taras  the  mouth  of  the  Indies  or  thereabouts,  then  enjoyed  the  light  of  the 
fun,  while  the  reft  of  the  world  was  plunged  in  darknefs.  On  the  contrary,  at 
the  moment  when  the  rétrogradation  of  the  fun  brought  him  back  to  the  fame 
point  where  he  had  fet  out  ten  hours  before,  the  meridian  which  paftes  by 
the  57th  degree  of  longitude,  feparated  the  lightened  from  the  darkened 
hemisphere.  By  that,  all  Afia,  except  Anatolia,,  and  almoft  all  the  Pacific 
ocean,  had  then  day  ;  but  America,  as  well  as  Europe  and  Africa,  had  night 
in  almoft  all  thçir  extent.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Mogul,  of  the  Indies,  of 
C  hina,  of  Japan,  & c.  in  a  word,  all  the  nations  which  lie  betwreen  the  87th 
andphe  237th  degrees  of  longitude,  muft  have  feen  the  fun  rife  anew  upon 
then  horizon,  at  the  fame  point  where  he  had  let  fome  time  before,  and  fet, 
often  he  had  refumed  his  primordial  direction,  at  the  fame  place  where  his  re- 
trqgraue  motion  had  made  him  iaft  rife. 

Oft 
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On  the  contrary,  on  each  Tide  of  the  firft  meridian,  as  far  as  the  57th  de¬ 
gree  of  longitude  on  one  fide,  and  the  264th  on  the  other,  reckoning  according 
to  a  retrograde  otder  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  Egypt,  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  &c.  they 
mult  have  feen  the  fun  returning  to  fet  precisely  where  he  had  rifen,  and  foon 
after  refume  his  ordinary  courfe,  and  rife  anew  where  he  h'd  juft  fet.  Be¬ 
tween  the  57th  and  the87th  degree,  as  in  Arabia  and  in  Perfia,  the  day  muff 
have  lafted  ten  hours  longer  than  ordinary.  The  molt  lenlible  effect  of  the  mi¬ 
racle  rnuft  have  been  a  kind  of  balancing  of  the  fun’s  difk. 

We  are  extremely  far  from  giving  this  explication  as  preferable  in  itfelf  to 
any  of  the  other  hypothecs,  of  which  a  number  may  be  equally  agreeable 
to  the  text  of  holy  feripture.  We  may  aflign  to  the  fun  what  northern  or 
fouthern  declination  we  will.  WTe  may  fay,  that  it  was  more  than  four  in  the 
afternoon  at  Jerufalem,  when  the  rétrogradation  of  the  folar  difk  began.  W  e 
may,  in  ftriétnefs,  make  that  rétrogradation  lefs  than  15c  degrees,  &c.  But 
Of  all  cales  that  might  be  propofed,  we  have  chofen  this,  as  the  mo ft  li tuple, 
as  well  as  the  molt  conformable  that  wc  can  conceive,  to  the  effects  of  the 
miracle  that  we  examine  with  relation  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  zones,  and 
which  gives  the  molt  eafy  calculation  of  its  phænomena.  It  will  be  very  eafy 
to  apply  the  detail,  and  to  extend  the  explication  of  it  to  the  other  hypothe- 
fes  that  may  be  chofen,  making  only  fome  fight  alterations  which  caiyiot  be 
fubjedft  to  much  difficulty. 


p  p  /. 
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Extrafils  from  the  Chinefe  Eiftorians. 

By  M.  le  Roux  des  Hautes-Rayes,  Royal  Profefor* 
S  I  R, 

YOU  do  me  the  honour  to  afk  me  concerning  the 
book  Y-tfe  ;  you  defire  to  know  the  epocha  when  the 
Chinele  difeovered  the  arc  of  working  iron,  and 
under  which  of  their  emperors,  it  is  faid,  that  their  plough- 
f bares  were  ftill  only  of  wood.  It  is  not  difficult  to  give 
you  fatisfadlion  :  but  when  we  quote  any  thing  from  tire 
Chinefe  hiflory,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  attend,  i.  To 
the  times  purely  fabulous  and  mytholçgicaL;  2.  To  the 
doubtful  and  uncertain  times  ;  3.  To  the  hifl;orical  times, 
when  the  Chinefe  hiflory,  fupported  by  indifputable  monu¬ 
ments,  begins  to  proceed  on  lure  grounds. 

We  cannot  make  the  hiflorical  times  of  China  at  the 
furthefl  afeend' higher  than  the  epocha  of  Yao  ;  the  doubt¬ 
ful  and  uncertain  times  begin  at  Fou-hi,  and  end  at  Yao 
exclufively.  The  emperors  who  precede  them  never  exifl- 
ed  ;  there  remains  no  ancient  monument  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  fails  of  which  their  hiflory  is  compofed.  We 
have  no  certainty  about  the  duration  of  their  reigns  ;  and 
from  the  jumble  of  fabulous  and  incredible  things  related  of 
jTnejp,  we  may,  Î  think,  very  lately  expunge  thefe  empe¬ 
rors  out  of  the  number  of  thofe  who  have  really  exifled. 
Every  one  who  thinks,  and  reads  with  reflection,  mufl  be 
convinced  of  this.  In  a  word,  every  thing  that  precedes 
Fou-hi  is  entirely  fabulous,  and  deferves  no  credit. 

As  you  have  thought  proper  to  take  notice  in  your  work 
of  the  fabulous  times  of  ancient  nations  ;  1  ffiail,  with 
pleafure,  run  over  thefe  times  in  the  Chinefe  hiflory;  de¬ 
lighted,  if  I  can  be  of  any  ufe  to  you,  and  contribute,  with 
re i peel  to  China,  to  the  execution  of  the  plan  which  you 
have  followed.  X  begin  with  an  examination  of  the  fabu¬ 
lous  or  mythological  times. 
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x.  Of  the  fabulous  times . 


Some  afciibe  to  Tiene-hoang*  a  book  in  eight  chapters* 
which  contains  the  origin  of  letters.  They  add,  that  the  cha¬ 
racters  ufed  by  the  Sane-hoang  were  natural,  without  any 
determinate  form*  that  they  were  nothing  but  o-old  and 
precious  Hones. 

Lieou-jou,  author  of  Ouai-ki,  fays,  that  Tiene-hoan*- 
ga\e  names  to  the  ten  KANE ,  and  to  the  twelve  TClif 
to  determine  the  place  of  the  year  :  this  is  meant  of  the 
cyclic  characters. 

Ttcne-hoang  lignifies  emperor  of  heaven.  They  call  hin» 
alio  rune-ling,  the  intelligent  heaven;  Tfee-jun,  tits 
(on  who  nourilhes  and  adorns  all  things  ;  and  finally  rcbonsr- 
tiene-boang-hme,  the  l'upreme  king  of  the  middle  heaven, 
&c-  This  J  iene-hoang  fucceeded  Pouane-cou. 

,  T,lle  ffUai'krfay'%  tliat  T‘-|l0ang  (emperor  of  the  earth), 
the  luccellor  of  Tiene-lioang,  divided  tlie  day  and  the  ni<riic 

and  appointed  thirty  days  to  make  one  moon.  The  book 
,  onS;lh  1u°ted  in  Lopi,  adds  further,  that  this  emperor  fixed 
the  winter-folftice  to  the  eleventh  moon.  A  proof  that  the 
Chinefe  year  was  originally  very  incorrea,  and  that  the 
courle  of  it  was  regulated  only  by  that  of  the  feafons,  is 

that  for  a  long  time,  to  exprefsa  year,  they  faid  a  changé 
or  the  leaves. 


This  Ti-hoaiig  fay  they,  wasjfather  of  Tiene-lioang,  and 
oi  cjine-hoangwvho  follows. 

Ihey  give  Gine-hoang  (fovereign  of  men)  nine  brothers 
am  pretend*  that  they  divided  the  government  amon^ 

1  ie.1”'  r  wcre  nine  brothers  (fays  Yuene-leao-fane)  who 
civi  ed  the  earth  among  them,  and  built  cities,  which 
t  ley  Surrounded  with  avails.  It  was  under  this  prince 
(lays  Lopi),  that  there  firH  began  to  be  a  dillinCtion  between 
the  fovereign  and  the  fubjedl  :  they  drank,  they  eat,  and 
the  two  fexes  united. 

After  thele  three  emperors  which  .we  have  juH  now 
named*  they  place,  the  period  named  On-long  (the  five 

Long 
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Long  or  dragons)  compofed  of  five  different  families.  Buff 
they  do  not  tell  us  their  names,  nor  the  duration  of  their* 
reigns.  In  thefe  times  (fays  an  author)  men  dwelt  in  the 
bottom  of  caves,  or  perched  upon  trees  as  it  were  in  nefls. 
This  fa61  contradids  the  invention  of  building  cities,  and 
furrounding  them  with  walls,  which  they  place  under  the 
reign  of  Gine-hoang  ;  but  you  will  meet  with  many  fuch 
contradictions  in  the  fequel. 

They  fay  nothing  of  the  third  Ki.  Of  tile  fourth,  named 
Ho4o9  and  compofed  of  three  families,  they  fay,  that  the 
Ho-lo  taught  men  to  retire  into  the  hollows  of  rocks.  This 
is  all  they  fay  of  it.  Neither  do  they  fay  any  thing  of  the 
fifth  Ki,  named  Liene-tong ,  and  compofed  of  fix  families  ; 
of  the  fixth  Ki,  named  Summing,  and  compofed  of  four 
families. 

It  is  a  folly  to  dwell  upon  the  epocha  of  thefe  fix  Ki  ; 
nothing  is  more  abfurd.  Lopi  cites  an  author  who  generouf* 
ly  gives  them  1,100,750  years  duration  •  Lopi  fays  himfelf, 
that  the  five  firfl  Ki  after  Gine-hoang  make  in  all  90,000 
years. 

The  feventh  Ki  is  named  Sune-fei,  and  comprehends 
twenty-two  families.  But  they  fay  nothing  under  all  thefe 
reigns  that  has  any  relation  to  the  arts  or  fciences.  Only 
under  the  twenty-fecond  and  lafl*  ’named  Tfee-cbe-chi ,  they 
fay,  that  it  was  not  till  then  men  ceafed  to  dwell  in  caves. 
Is  it  not  a  palpable  abfurdity,  that  after  fo  many  ages,  and 
under  kings  of  whom  they  relate  fo  many  wonders,  they 
had  not  yet  found  out  the  art  of  building  huts  to  flicker  them 
from  the  wind3  and  rains  ? 

Thé  eighth  Ki,  named  Yne-tiy  contains  thirteen  families 
or  dynaflies.  Tchine-fang-chi,  the  firfl  of  this  period,  reign¬ 
ed  after  Tfee-che-chi,  and  founded  the  firfl  family.  They 
fay,  that  at  the  beginning  men  covered  their  bodies  with 
leaves  and  herbs  ;  ferpents  and  beafls  were  very  numerous; 
the  waters  which  had  overflowed,  were  not  yet  returned  in¬ 
to  their  channels,  and  themifery  of  mankind  was  extreme. 
Tchine-fang  taught  men  to  prepare  fkins,  to  take  oft  th 

hair 
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hair  with  rollers  of  wood,  and  ufe  them  againft  the  winds 
and  froids  which  incommoded  them  very  much.  He  taught 
them  alfo  to  make  a  kind  of  web  of  their  hair,  to  ferve 
them  as  a  covering  to  their  heads  againft  the  rain.  They 
obeyed  him  with  joy;  lie  called  his  fubjedts,  people  clothed 
•with  Jkins  :  he  reigned  35.0  years.  ToTchine-fang-chi  fuc- 
ceeded  Chou-chane-chi,  then  Hai-kouei-chi,  of  whom  they 
fay  nothing  which  has  any  relation  to  our  fubjedt. 

The  fourth  prince,  who  alfo  fucceeded  Hai-kouei-chi,  was 
named  Hoene-tune  ;  he  founded  the  fourth  dynafty,  (for 
each  of  thefe  princes  which  we  have  juft  now  mentioned, 
was  the  founder  of  a  family  or  dynafty.)  In  the  hiftory 
of  this  king,  Lopi  quotes  Lao-chene-tfee,  whofpeaks  thus. 

“  The  ancient  kings  wore  their  hair  dilhevelled,  without 
any  ornament  upon  their  heads.  They  had  neither  fceptre  nor 
crown,  and  they  governed,  their  people  in  peace.  Being  of 
a  beneficent  dilpoiition,  they  cherilhed  all  things,  and  put 
no  peifon  to  death.  Always  giving,  and  never  receiving 
any  thing,  their  fubjcdts,  without  dreading  their  power  as 
mailers,  revered  their  virtue  in  their  hearts.  Then  heaven 
and  earth  obferved  a  mod  beautiful  order,  and  every  thing 
houiilhed  in  a  lurprifing  manner.  The  birds  built  their 
nefts  lo  low,  that  they  might  be  reached  with  the  hand  ;  all 
the  animal  creation  tamely  fubmitted  to  the  will  of  man. 
H  hen  the  juit  medium  was  oblerved,  and  harmony  reigned 
over  all.  They  did  not  reckon  the  year  by  the  days.  There 
was  no  diftindlion  between  within  and  without,  between 
iiiine  and  thine.  In  this  manner  reigned  Hoene-tune. 
But  when  mankind  had  degenerated  from  this  happy  ftate, 
birds  and  boafts,  iniedls  and  ferpents,  all  together,  and  as  it 
were  in  concert,  made  war  againft  them.” 

To  this  dynafty  of  Hoene-tune,  fucceeded  that  of  Tong- 
h ou- chi,  containing  feven  kings  which  are  not  named.  To 

this  filth  dynafty  fucceeded  the  fixtli,  whofe  founder  was 
Hoang-tane-chi. 

The  7th,  the  dynafty  of  Ki-tong-chi  *. 

The  8th,  the  dynafty  of  Ki-y-chi  *. 

The  9th,  the  dynafty  of  Ki-kiu-chi  *. 
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The  loth,  the  dynafty  of  Hi-ouei-chi  *. 

The  nth,  the  dynafty  of  Yeou-tfao-chi. 

The  i  ath,  the  dynafty  of  Soui-gine. 

The  13th  and  Jaft,  the  dynafty  of  Yong-tcliing-chi. 

Of  thele  leven  kings,  or  founders  of  dynafties,  which 
remain  to  be  confidered  to  complete  the  number  of  dyna¬ 
fties  included  in  this  eighth  period,  nothing  is  laid  of  thofe 
I  have  marked  *  that  has  any  relation  to  our  fubjetft. 

As  to  Yeou-tfao-chi,  founder  of  the  eleventh  dynafty, 
whofe  reign,  they  fay,lafted  more  than  300  years,  and  whole 
family,  they  add,  continued  more  than  100  generations  du¬ 
ring  the  fpace  of  12  or  18,000  years:  here  is  what  we  find 
recorded. 

Hane-tfee  fays,  that,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  animals 
multiplied  very  faft,  and  that  men  being  but  few,  they  could 
not  fubdue  the  bealls  and  ferpents. 

Yene-tfee  f  fays  alfo,  that  the  ancients,  either  perched  on 
trees,  or  ftretched  in  hollow  caves,  poffefled  the  univerfe 
(Tiene-hia,  that  is  to  lay,  China).  Thefe  good  kings  (con¬ 
tinues  he)  breathed  nothing  but  charity  without  any  fhadow 
of  hatred.  They  gave  much,  and  took  nothing.  The  people 
did  not  go  to  pay  their  court  to  them,  but  all  the  'world  fub- 
mitted  to  their  virtues. 

Lopi  and  Ouai-ki  fay  almoft  in  the  fame  words,  that,  in 
the  moft  remote  antiquity,  men  fheltered  themfelves  in  the 
hollows  of  rocks,  that  they  dwelt  in  deferts,  and  lived  in 
fociety  with  all  the  other  creatures.  They  had  no  thought 
of  doing  any  injury  to  the  beafts,  and  the  beads  did  not 
think  of  hurting  them.  But  in  the  fucceeding  ages  they 
became  too  wife,  which  made  the  animals  rebel;  armed 
with  claws,  teeth,  horns,  and  venom,  they  aflaulted  man, 
and  man  was  not  able  to  refill:  them.  Yeou-tfao  reigned 
then.  He  was  the  firft  who  built  houfes  of  wood,  in  the  form 
of  birds  nefts;  he  perfuaded  men  to  retire  into  them  to  avoid 
£he  wild  beafts.  They  did  not  know  as  yet  how  to  cultivate 

f  Yene-tfee  was  minifter  of  ftate  under  three  kings  of  Tfi,  he  was  cotem- 
jorary  with  Kouane-ffe. 

the 
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the  earth,  they  lived  on  herbs  and  fruits.  They  drank 
the  blood  of  animals,  they  devoured  their  flefh  quite  raw, 
they  fwailowed  the  hair  and  the  feathers.  This  is  what  they 
fay  of  Yeou-tfao-chi  :  after  him  comes  Soui-gine,  founder  of 
the  1 2th  dynafly. 

Soui-gine-chi  is  efieemed  the  inventor  of  fire. 

On  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  Pou-tcheou,  fays  an  au¬ 
thor,  are  to  be  feen  the  walls  of  Juftice.  'I  he  fun  and  the 
moon  cannot  approach  them  ;  there  is  no  difference  of  fea- 
fons  there,  nor  viciflitudes  of  days  and  nights.  This  is  the 
kingdom  of  light  on  the  confines  of  Si-ouang-rttou  a.  A 
faint  (a  great  man)  went  to  make  a  tour  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  fun  and  moon  :  he  beheld  a  tree,  and  upon  that 
tree  a  bird,  who  made  fire  come  out  of  it  by  picking  it.  He 
was  furprifed  at  this  ;  he  took  a  branch  of  this  tree,  and 
from  thence  (truck  fire  ;  from  whence  they  called  this 
great  perfonage  Soui-gine. 

Other  authors  fay  alfo,  that  Soui-gine  made  fire  with  a 
certain  kind  of  wood,  and  taught  men  to  drefs  their  victuals. 
By  this  means  all  difeafes,  and  all  dilorders  of  the  ftomach 
and  bowels  were  prevented.  In  this  he  followed  the  di¬ 
rection  of  heaven,  and  from  thence  was  named  Soui-gine. 

They  fay  further,  that,  in  the  days  of  Soui-gine,  there 
Xvas  much  water  upon  the  earth,  and  that  this  prince  taught 
men  the  art  of  fifhing.  He  muff,  of  confequence,  have  in¬ 
vented  nets  or  lines,  which  invention  is  after  this  afcribed  to 
Fou-hi. 

One  Long-ma,  or  Dragon-horfé,  brought  him  a  kind  of 
table,  and  the  tortoife  letters.  Soui-gine  is  the  firft  to 
whom  they  apply  this  event,  but  the  fame  thing  will  be 
laid  in  the  fequel  of  fe.veral  others. 

Soui-gine  was  the  firft  who  gave  names  to  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals;  andthele  names  (lay  the  e)  were  foexpreffrve,  that  the 
nature  of  every  thing  was  known  by  its  name.  He  invent- 

a  Si-ouann  mou  fi^nifies  literally .  ih'  mbth-'r  of  the  king  of  the  v)ejl.  This  is 
the  n^nir  of  a  kingdom  ■/hith  the  Chint-ie  place  in  the  weft  of’  Ta  thfine,  of 
the  lake  railed  Weak  Vrai>>,  and  of  the  deiert  nan^ed  the  tunning  funds.  If 
H'eak  •  atcr  is  the  Dead  fca,  Si-ouang-tvcii  may  be  E^ypt. 

VoL.  III.  q 
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fed  weights  and  meafures  for  the  regulation  of  commercé 
which  had  been  unknown  before  him. 

Anciently  (fays  an  author)  men  married  at  fifty,  and 
women  at  thirty  years  of  age:  Soui-gine  Shortened  this 
period,  and  appointed  that  young  men  Ihould  marry  at  thirty, 
and  girls  at  twenty. 

Laftly,  the  Liki  fays,  that  it  was  Soui-gine  wTho  firft 
taught  men  urbanity  and  politenefs. 

It  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  Yong-tching-chi,  the  founder 
of  the  thirteenth  and  j  aft  dynafty  of  this  period. 

In  his  time,  they  ufed  (lender  cords  on  which  they  tied 
various  knots,  and  this  ferved  them  inllead  of  writing  b. 
But,  after  the  invention  of  letters,  how  could  they  return 
again  to  the  u(é  of  thefe  cords,  which  is  fo  limited  and  ini- 
perfedt  ?  This,  as  you  perceive,  implies  a  contradidfiori. 

I  come  now  to  the  ninth  Ki  or  period,  named  Chene-tong 
This  ninth,  period  will  bring  us  down  to  the  times  of  Fou- 
hi.  It  comprehends  twenty-one  kings,  whofe  names  are 
as  follow  : 

1 .  Sfe-hoang  or  Tfang-hie. 

2.  Pe-hoang-chi. 

3.  Tchong-hoang-chie 

4.  Tai- ting-chi. 

5.  Kouené-liene. 

6.  Yene-chi. 

7.  Tai-chi. 

8.  Tchir/g-hoef-clii. 

9.  Li -don  or  Hoei-chh 
ïo.  Soboang-chi. 

11.  Nuei-touane-chi. 

r  Liu-pou-ouei  fays  plainly,  that  Sfe-hoang  made  letters.- 
This  Sfe-hoang  is  called  alfo  Tfang-hie.  Some  hiftorians 
place  him  under  Hoang-tr,  whole  minifter  they  maker 
him  ;  while  others  make  him  a  fovereign  prince,  and  much 
anterior  to  Hoang-ti,  as  you  fee  :  but  I  fhall  leave  to  the 
Chinefe  to  fettle  this  point. 

b  The  Peruvians  ufed  this  kind  of  writing  before  the  Spaniards  conquered 

théier  country. 


if.  Hiene-yuene. 

13.  He -fou. 

14.  Kai-tiene. 

15.  Tfune-liu-cKL 

16.  Tcho-jong. 

17.  Hao-yng. 

18.  Yeotf-tfao-chL 
ïç.  Tchu-hang-chi. 

20.  Yne-khang-chi. 

21.  Vou-Iioai-chi. 


/ 
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The  fir  ft  inventor  of  letters  was  Tfang-hie,  then  [lie 

<  •  •  «  o  * 

king  'Vou-lioai  made  them  he  ingraved  on  the  coin,  and 
k ou-hi  uied  them  in  the  public  a6ls  for  the  government  of 
the  empire.  But  obferve  that  the  le  three  emperors  were 
even  before  Chini-nong  ;  how  can  it  he  laid  then  that  letters 
were  not  invented  till  under  Hoang-ti?  Such  is  the  reasoning 

of  Lopi,  who  was  quite  confounded  with  thefe  fabulous 
limes. 

To  this  criticifm  it  may  be  anfwered,  You  have  told 

ns  that  letters  had  been  invented  in  the  reign  of  Soul- 

•  •  •  ^ 
gme,  the  12th  king  of  the  eighth  period;  how  then  can 

yon  pretend  to  give  the  honour  of  this  invention  to  Tfang- 
hie,  who,  according  to  your  own  teftimony,  did  not  flou¬ 
rish  till  the  ninth  period?  However  this  may  be,  Sfee- 
hoang  (fay  fome  romancers)  knew  to  form  letters  the 
moment  lie  was  horn.  He  was  endowed  with  great  wif- 
dom,  &c.  After  he  had  received  the  Ho-tou  «,  he  vifited 
the  fouth,  went  upon  Mount  Yang-yu,  and  flopped  011 
the  bank  of  the  river  Lo.  A  divine  tortoife  carrying  blue 
letters  upon  his  lhelJ,  delivered  them  to  him:  then  Siee- 
Loang  penetrated  all  the  changes  of  heaven  and  earth  5 
above  he  ohferved  the  various  configurations  of  the  liars  ; 
below  he  examined  all  the  marks  he  had  feen  upon  the 
tortoife  ;  he  viewed  the  plumage  of  birds,  he  took  notice  of 
the  mountains,  and  of  the  rivers  which  flow  from  them, 
and  of  all  this  he  compofed  letters.  Some  very  learned 
Chinefe  think,  that  this  was  the  ancient  kind  of  writing 
named  Ko-tevu  chu ,  which  continued  (they  fay)  to  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Suene-ouang,  that  is,  to  the  year  827 
before  J.  C. 

But  Cong-yng  ta  very  well  obferve^,  that  though  the 
external  figures  of  the  letters  have  changed  feveral  times 
in  fome  things,  the  fix  rules  on  which  Tfang-hie  formed 
them,  have  never  buffered  any  change  d. 

Then 

c  The  TTo-tou  is  a  kind  of  t  >ble,  on  which  are  drawn  various  ftrokes  or 
lines,  in  which,  at  certain  diftances,  are  little  black  and  white  circles. 

*  In  general,  I  think,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Frçict,  that  the  Ciit- 

^  u.  *  Wf« 
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Then  (continues  Lopi)  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  favereign  and  the  fubje&,  relation  between  the  father 
and  the  fan,  diftinHion  between  the  precious  and  the  vile  j 
laws  appeared,  rites  and  mufic  reigned.  Puni  foments  were 
inflicted  with  vigour.  Thus  Sfee-hoang  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  good  government,  he  appointed  officers  for  each 
affair,  the  fmalleft  did  not  efcape  him  ;  and  thus  heaven 
and  earth  arrived  at  their  full  perfection. 

They  fay  nothing  of  the  fucceffor  of  Sfee-hoang  which 
has  any  relation  to  our  fubject  ;  but  they  fay,  that,  under 
the  reign  of  Tchorig-hoang-chi  the  third  king  of  this  pe¬ 
riod,  they  Pill  ufed  fender  cords  for  writing. 

From  this  prince  we  come  at  once  to  Hiene-vuene  the 
rath  in  order  of  this  period,  becaufe  nothing  is  faid  of 
his  predeceffors. 

We  find  a  great  many  things  under  the  reign  of  this 
prince,  becaufe  he  is  the  fame'  with  iioang-ti,  or  at  lead 
they  have  confounded  thefe  two  princes  together. 

They  afcribe  to  Hiene-yuene  the  invention  of  cars.  He 
joined  two  pieces  of  wood  together,  the  one  placed  up¬ 
right,  and  the  other  acrofs,  to  the  honour  of  the  Moft 
High  «.  It  is  from  this  he  is  called  Hiene-yuene.  The 
piece  of  wood  placed  acrois  is  called  hiene,  and  that  which 
is  placed  upright  is  called  yuene.  Hiene-yuene  (truck  copper 
money,  and  made  ufe  of  the  balance  to  determine  the 


pefe  characters  were  figni Scant  veprefentations  of  objects.  The  fix  rules  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  paifrge,  afford  a  proof  of  this;  and  befides,  this  is  the  molt 
üm pie  and  moil  natural  idea  that  could  occur  tojnen  ;  in  a  word,  the  Chi- 
nele  characters  and  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  are  the  fame  as  to  their 
formation.  We  know  that  the  facred  writing  ufed  by  the  hierogrannmuifts 

or  facred  writers  of  the  Egyptians,  was  tubdivided  into  KvgioAoyocv  and 

'ZvufiôX iKY),  that  is  to  lay,  into  characters  reprefentatjve  of  objects,  and 
allegorical  characters,  to  which  we  may  refer  the  fix  rules  of  the  Chinefe 
here  mentioned.  ]n  like  manner  again,  as  the  Chinefe  fay  of  the  inventors 
of  writing,  that  they  viewed  the  heavens  to  obtain  models  of  this  writing 
to  like  wife  Sanchoniathô  fays  of  Thaaut  or  Mercury,  that  he  imitated  heaven 
in  forming  the  iacred  characters.  Apud.  Eufeb.  pimp,  evang.  ).  i .  c.  10 
’  ?  The  religious  monuments  of  the  Greeks.were  originally  conftruCted  in 
pus  manner.  See  Plut.  t.  a.  p.  478.  A, 
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weight  of  things.  By  this  means  he  ruled  the  world  in 
peace.  Ho  lignifies  merchandise  in  general.  Formerly 
they  wrote  limply  boa,  which  lignifies  exchange.  Thefe 
merchandiles  (they  lay)  confided  in  metal,  kine,  in  pre¬ 
cious  Bones,  yu,  in  ivory,  tcbi,  in  Ikins,  pi,  in  coined 
money,  tfuene,  and  in  fluffs,  pbu,  &c. 

1  hey  then  denominated  money  (as  is  done  dill)  by  the 
name  of  the  reigning  family.  That  of  Hiene-yuene  was 
one  inch  feven  lines,  and  weighed  twelve  tchu,  [the  tchu 
is  the  20th  part  of  a  yo,  and  a  yo  weighs  1200  little  grains 
of  millet].  They  then  ingraved  letters  on  their  money 
(as  is  dill  done  at  prelent).  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  ven- 
tfee,  letters,  Signifies  alfo  a  piece  of  money,  which  is  called 
like  wile  kirn,  and  tfuene,  and  tao, 

Tcho-jong  (  1 6th  emperor  of  the  9th  period)  hearing  at 
Cane-tcheou  the  linging  of  birds,  compoled  a  mude  of 
union  whole  harmony  penetrated  every  where,  touched 
the  intelligent  Spirit,  and  calmed  the  heart  of  man,  in  fuch 
3.  manner  that  the  external  fenfes  were  found,  the  hu¬ 
mours  in  equilibrio,  and  the  life  very  long.  He  called  this 
mulic  Efie-ouene,  that  is  to  fay,  temperance,  grace,  and 
beauty  f. 

But  the  defign,  and  in  Some  fort  the  only  aim  of  the 
ancient  mufic  of  the  Chinefe,  according  to  their  authors, 
was  the  harmony  of  the  virtues,  the  moderation  of  the 
pallions,  elegance  of  manners,  and,  in  a  word,  every  thino- 
that  can  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  a  good  and  wife 
government,  &c.  For  thpy  were  perfuaded  that  mufic 
was  capable  of  working  all  thefe  miracles.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  believe  them  in  this,  «Specially  when  we  condder 
the  mufic  which  is  at  prelent  ufed  amongd  them.  But 
1  appeal  to  the  Greeks,  who  related  as  adoniffiing  effeds  ’ 

f  It  is  thus  Lucretius  fays,  that  mufic  was  modelled  after  the  finding  of 
birds.  *  6 

Sit  lijui  fas  avium  voces  imitarter  ore 

/Intc  fuit  n.u/fo,  qi-an;  Icnia  carmina  eantu 

CccceUbrarc  homines  pjjlnt,  au  ref  que  juvaie. 


from 
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from  this  agreeable  invention,  whilft  the  modern  Greeks, 
like  mod  part  of  the  Orientals,  have  no  mufic  but  a  wretch¬ 
ed  and  contemptible  monotony.  Befides,  we  fh a  1 1  have 
occafion  el  le  where  to  treat  of  mufic  a  little  more  at  large. 
The  17th  king  of  the  9th  period  is  named  Hao-yng. 
In  his  time  they  cut  down  the  branches  of  trees  to  kill 
beads  with-.  Men  were  few.  Nothing  but  vad  forefts 
were  every  where  to  be  leen,  and  thefe  frightful  woods 
were  filled  with  wild  beads.  How  contradictory  is  this,  and 
bow  incompatible  with  the  times  in  which  this  prince  is 
laid  to  have  reipned  ! 

o 

The  1 8th  King  of  the  9th  period  is  called  Yeou-tfao-chu 
We  have  keen  in  the  preceding  period,  a  prince  of  the  fame 
name.  1  he  Ouai-ki-places  this  king  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lad  ki,  and  gives  him  for  fucceflbr  Soui-gine.  At  this  rate 
nine  entire  periods,  or  ki,  mud  have  elapfed  before  men 
knew  how  to  build  huts,  or  had  the  ufe  of  fire.  Lopi  fol¬ 
lows  another  method  :  he  has  ranged  Yeou-tfao-chi  and  Soui- 
gine  in  the  preceding  period  ;  and  although  the  ki  ng  we  are 
now  fpeaking  of  bears  the  fame  name,  he  fpeaks  of  him 
quite  ‘differently. 

The  19th  king  of  the  9th  period  is  named  T clnifliang-, 
chi. 

1  hey  lay  that  he  commanded  Sfee-kouei  to  make  a  kind 
of  guitar  with  five  ft  rings  named  fe,  to  remedy  the  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  univerfe,  and  preferve  every  thing  that  had 

life. 

1  lie  20th  king  of  the  9th  period  is  named  Yne-khano-- 

chi. 

In  his  time,  the  waters  did  not  flow,  the  rivers  did  not 
puifue  their  ufual  courfe,  which  occafioned  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  difeafes. 

ine-khang  inffituted  the  dances  called  Ta-vou  (grand 
dances),  with  a  view  to  preferve  health  :  for,  as  Lopi  lays, 
when  the  body  is  not  in  motion,  the  humours  have  not  a 
rree  courfe  ;  matter  is  amafled  in  fome  part,  from  whence 
come  difeafes,  which  all  proceed  from  feme  obftruétion. 

The 
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The  Chinefe  alfo  imagine,  that  a  man’s  virtues  may 
be  known  by  his  manner  of  touching  the  lute  and  drawing 
the  bow,  &c. 

Thus  the  Chinefe  make  dances  as  well  as  mufic  have  a 
reference  to  good  government;  and  the  Liki  fay,  that  we 
may  judge  of  a  reign  bv  the  dances  which  are  ufed  in  it. 

The  2 1 ft  and  lad  king  of  the  9th  period  is  named  Von- 
hoai-chi  ;  but  they  relate  nothing  of  this  prince  which  is 
worthy  of  notice. 

This  is  all  that  the  fabulous  times  contain.  If  thefe 
times  cannot  enable  us  to  fix  the  real  epocha  of  various 
inventions,  (as  the  Chinefe  are  fo  full  of  contradiétions 
about  the  time  of  thefe  different  difeoveries),  we  fee  at  lead 
from  them,  that  the  origin  of  arts  has  been  much  the  fame 
among  them  as  among  other  nations.  We  are  now  come 
down  to  Fou-hi,  who  is  confideredby  the  Chinefe  hiflorians 
as  the  founder  of  their  monarchy.  What  they  fay  of  this 
ftf'ince  and  his  fucceffors,  has  fome  more  folidity  «in  it  than 
what  we  have  hitherto  feen. 

« 

F  0  U-H  L 

The  Ouai-ki  quoted  in  the  Chinefe  annals,  thus  de¬ 
fer  ibes  the  manners  of  mankind  in  thefe  days.  “  In  the 
“beginning,  men  differed  nothing  from  other  animals  in 
“  their  way  of  life.  As  they  wandered  up  and  down  in  the 
“  woods,  and  women  were  in  common,  it  happened  that 
“  children  never  knew  their  fathers,  but  only  their  mothers. 
“  They  abandoned  themfelves  to  luff  without  fhame/  and 
“  had  not  the  lead  idea  of  the  laws  of  decency.  They 
“  thought  of  nothing  but  deeping  and  fnoring,  and  then 
“  getting  up  and  yawning.  When  hunger  prefTed  them, 
“  they  fought  for  fomething  to  eat;  and  when  they  were 
“  glutted,  they  threw  the  red  away.  They  eat  the  very 
“  feathers  and  hair  of  animals,  and  drunk  their  blood. 
“  They  clothed  thcmlelves  with  fkins  quite  hairy.  The 

“  Emperor 
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cc  Emperor  Fou-hi  began  by  teaching  them  to  make  lines 
u  for  catching  fi(h,  and  fnâres  for  taking  birds  It  was 
ec  for  this,  that  this  prince  was  named  fou-hi-chi.  He 
u  taught  them  further  to  feed  domeftic  animals,  and  to 
**  fatten  them  for  daughter;  for  which  they  gave  him  thé 
“  firname  of  Pao  hi-chi 

It  feems  evident,  that  the  ancient  Chinefe  had  at  firft  no 
other  habitation  than  caves,  the  hollows  of  rocks  and  na¬ 
tural  dens.  They  were  then  infefted  with  a  kind  of  infeéf 
or  reptile  called  iang  ;  and  when  they  met,  they  a  Iked  one 
another,  Are  you  troubled  with  iartgs  ?  To  this  day  they 
make  ufe  of  this  expreffion,  in  alking  after  any  perfon’s 
health:  Couei-iang  ?  What  difeafe  have  you?  How  do 
you  do?  Vou-iaug ,  I  am  without  iang  ;  that  is  to  fay,  I 
am  hearty,  -in  perfed  health,  without  any  ailment. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  relate  here,  what  the  Chinefe 
fay,  in  their  annals,  of  the  invention  of  charaders,  and  of 
coua ,  after  what  has  been  faid  by  F.  Couplet  and  fo  many 
others  on  that  fubjed.  I  (hall  only  add,  that  the  treatifé 
Hi-tfeez  bears,  that,  at  the  beginning,  nations  were  go» 
Verned  by  means  of  certain  knots  which  they  made  on 
flender  cords  :  that  afterwards  the  faint  introduced  wri¬ 
ting  in  their  place,  to  aHift  the  mandarins  in  performing 
all  their  offices,  and  the  people  in  examining  their  con- 

dud;  and  that  it  was  by  the  fymbol  r~:— 11  Kouai,  that  he 

conduded  hinifelf  in  the  execution  of  his  work. 

Lopi,  whom  we  have  fo  often  quoted  already,  fiys,  that 
Fou-hi  extraded  from  the  fymbol  of  fix  lines  every  tiling 

that  concerned  good  government.  For  example,  - 

Li  gave  him  the  hint  of  making  lines  for  hunting  and  fill¬ 
ing,  and  thefe  lines  were  a  new  occafion  of  inventing 
flufls  for  garments.  Lopi  adds,  that  it  is  a  ihidake  to 

h  T  his  is  the  treatife  in  qucftiori.  Confucius  is  the  author  of  it,  it  is  a 
commentary  on  the  Y -king.  They  call  this  commentary,  out  of  refpect  to 
its  author,  Ta-tchouew,  the  great  tradition:  1  fliould  be  wrote  Hi-ifee,  and 
not  T-tfèSi 

imagine, 
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imagine,  that,  in  the  times  of  Fou-hi,  they  flill  uled 
cords  tied  and  knotted,  and  that  books  were  not  introduced 
tiil  under  Hoang-ti, 

Fou-hi  taught  men  to  rear  the  fix  domeftic  animais  •, 
not  only  for  food,  but  alio  far  victims,  in  the  lacrificcs 
which  they  offered  to  Chine ,  and  to  Ki  k.  They  pretend 
that  Fou-hi  regulated  the  rites  Kiao-cbene. 

Fou-hi  alfo  inlVituted  marriage  ;  before  this  the  inter¬ 
course  of  the  fexes  was  indiferiminate  :  he  fettled  the  ce¬ 
remonies  with  which  marriages  were  to  be  contracted,  in 
order  to  render  this  great  foundation  of  fociety  relpedablc, 
Fie  commanded  the  women  to  wear  a  different  drels  from 
that  of  the  men,  and  prohibited  a  man's  marrying  a  wo¬ 
man  of  the  fame  name,  whether  a  relation  or  not,  a  law 
which  is  actually  {till  in  force. 

Fou-hi  appointed  Several  min  liters  and  officers  to  a  (lift 
him  in  the  government  of  the  empire. 

One  of  thefe  officers  made  the  letters,  another  drew  un 
the  calendar,  a  third  built  the  houles,  a  fourth  praftiied  me¬ 
dicine,  a  fifth  cultivated  the  ground,  a  fixth  was  the  mailer 
of  the  woods  and  waters. 

They  pretend  that  Fou-hi  applied  hipifelf  very  much  to 
aflronomy.  The  Tchcou-pi-louane  fays,  that  he  divided  the 
heavens  into  degrees.  Lopi  takes  notice,  that  properly 
the  heavens  have  no  degrees,  but  that  this  term  is  uled 
with  relation  to  the  path  of  the  f  uh  in  the  cour  fie  of  a 
year. 

The  period  of  Sixty  years  is’reckoned  due  to  Fou-hi.  The 
Thenc-pienc  fays  plainly,  that  this,  prince  made  a  calen¬ 
dar  to  fix  the  year,  and  that  he  is  the  author  of  Kia-tle. 
The  Sane-fcne  fays  the  fame  thing;  and  the  Hane-li-iclu 
fays,  that  Fou-hi  made  the  firil  calendar  by  the  Lvia-tle; 
but  the  Chi-pene  aferibes  this  to  Hoang- ti,  This  is  one  of 
thefe  contradictions  fo  common  in  the  Chinefe  hiflorians. 

The  fame  Fou-hi,  they  fay,  made  arms  and  ordained 

«  The  fix  dome  flic  animals,  according  to  the  Chinefe,  are  the  liorfe, 
px,  the  hen,  the  hog,  the  dog,  and  the  Ihccp. 

*  Chine  y  (tie  fpirit  of  heaven,  and  X/,  :he  lpijit  of  the  çarth. 

Yog.  III.  R  r  prm.’Oimem^ 
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punifhments.  Thefe  arms  were  of  wood,  thofe  of  Chin- 
nong  were  of  flonc,  and  I  chi-yeou  made  fame  of  metal. 

Fou-hi  drained  olf  the  waters,  and  furrounded  the  cities 
with  walls.  In  the  mean  time,  as  Chin-nong  is  efleemed 
tne  fkfl  who  made  walls  of  Hone,  we  mufi  fuppole,  that 
tliofe  railed  by  Fou-hi  were  only  of  earth  or  brick. 

Fou-hi  gave  rules  to  mufic.  I  hole  who  alcribe  this  fine 
art  to  Hoang- ti  are  deceived  (or  vice  ver/a.)  After  Fou-hi 
had  invented  hilling,  he  made  a  long  for  the  filhers.  It  was 
from  his  example  that  Chin-nong  made  one  for  the  labourers. 

Fou-hi  took  of  the  wood  of  Tong;  he  made  it  hollow; 
and  of  it  made  a  Ene  (a  lyre,  or  what  you  pleafe  to  tranf- 
late  it)  feven  feet  two  inches  long  ;  the  firings  were  of  filk, 
to  the  number  of  27;  he  commanded  this  infiniment  to  be 
jiamed  Li.  Others  fay  it  had  but  25  firings,  others  10, 
and  others  only  5  ;  (which  of  them  fhali  we  belieye  ?)  Be- 
Tides,  others  make  this  infiniment  only  three  feet  fix  inches 
fix  lines  in  length. 

Fou-hi  made  this  infiniment,  fay  fome,  to  ward  off  in- 
clinnt  meats,  and  banilh  impurity  of  heart. 

He  took  of  the  wood  of  fang,  and  made  alfo  a  guitar  of 
36,  or  rather  of  50  firings.  This  infiniment  ferved  to  ad¬ 
orn  the  perfon  with  virtues,  and  to  regulate  the  heart,  &c. 
Laflly,  he  made  a  third  infiniment  of  baked  earth  ;  after 
which,  fay  they,  ceremonies  and  mufic  were  in  high  effeem. 

The  money  which  Fou-hi  introduced,  was  of  capper, 
round  within  to  imitate  heaven,  and  fqqare  without  to  re¬ 
ferable  the  earth  K 

He  himfelf  made  trial  of  many  medicinal  plants.  (This 

1  The  Chinefe  reprefent  the  earth  fquare.  This  ignorance  of  the  figure  of  otir 
globe  has  nothing  in  it  furprifmg,  when  we  confider  how  little  progrefs  aftro- 
nomy  has  made  in  China.  1  regard  further  this  error,  perpetuated  among  the 
Chinefe  vulgar,  as  arid ng  from  hence,  that  they  give  thefe  denominations  to, 
the  Chinefe  empire,  which  belong  pnly  to  the  whole  globe.  Such,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  the  exprcfïion  1  hisne-hia,  word  for  word,  inferior  heaven,  or  that 
which  is  under  heaven,  a  name  by  which  they  commonly  ciiitinguiib  that  em¬ 
pire  in  their  books.  Now,  under  the  Emperors  Yao,  Chunef  and  Yu,  they 
made  feveral  div nions  of  that  empire,  and  one  among  others,  by  which  they 
reprefented  it  perfectly  fquare,  in  order  to  determine,  by  this  means,  thq 
quantity  and  quality  of  Us  revenues.  The  Çhinefe  knew  no  better. 
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is  mod  commonly  (aid  of  Chin-nong  :  but  it  is  pretended, 
that  Chin-nong  finiQied  what  Fou-lii  had  begun.) 

This  is  all  we  read  of  Fou-hi.  You  will  remark  feveral 
contradictions  in  mold  of  thefe  traditions,  efpcciafly  when 
you  come  to  fee  in  the  lequel,  that  almoft  all  thele  inven¬ 
tions  are  afcribed  to  the  fucceffors  of  Fou-hi.  I  leave  it 
to  your  penetration  and  critical  Mil,  to  judge  what  regard 
is  due  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Chinefe  hiftory. 

I  have  (till  fome  reigns  to  examine,  before  I  have  done 
with  the  fabulous  and  uncertain  times. 

They  fay  of  Koung-koung,  that  he  employed  iron  in 
making  hangers  and  hatchets. 

They  afcribe  to  Niu-oua  (who  is  the  Eve  of  the  Chi¬ 
nefe)  feveral  inflruments  of  muflc.  The  inBruments  feng 
and  hoar, g  ierved  her,  fay  they,  to  communicate  with  the 
eight  winds.  By  means  of  kouene ,  or  double  flutes,  fhe 
united  all  founds  into  one,  and  made  concord  between 
the  fun,  moon,  and  Bars.  This  is  called  perfect  harmony . 
Niu-oua  had  a  guitar  (  fe)  of  five  Brings;  lhe  made  another 
of  50  Brings,  whofe  iound  was  fo  affeCling,  that  it  could 
not  be  borne  ;  wherefore  fhe  reduced  thefe  50  Brings  to 
25,  to  diminilh  its  force. 

The  Emperor  Chin-nong  is  very  famous  among  the  Chi- 
nefe,  by  the  great  difcoveries  which,  they  fay,  he  made 
in  medicine,  agriculture,  and  even  in  the  military  art, 
lince  they  believe,  that,  in  the  times  of  Han,  they  had  a 
book  of  this  prince  on  the  military  art. 

A  fondnefs  for  the  marvellous  has  made  forne  fay,  that, 
at  three  years  of  age,  he  knew  every  thing  that  concern- - 
ed  agriculture.  The  very  name  Chin-nong ,  in  the  Chinefe 
language,  lignifies,  the  fpirit  of  hitfbandry.  Chin-nong 
took  very  hard  wood,  of  which  he  made  the  conker  of  the 
plough,  and  fofter  wood  of  which  he  made  the  handle. 
He  taught  men  to  cultivate  the  earth.  They  afcribe  to 
him  the  invention  of  wine.  He  fowed  the  five  kinds  of 
grains  on  the  fouth  of  Mount  Ki,  and  taught  the  people 
ro  make  them  their  food. 

Chin-nong  commanded  that  they  fhouid  be  diligent  in 

R  r  ?.  gathering 
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gathering  the  fruits  which  the  earth  produced.  He  taught? 
every  thing  relative  to  hemp,  to  the  mulberry-tree,  and 
the  art  of  making  cloth  and  fluffs  of  filk.  They  owe  alfo 
ro  Chin-nong  the  potters  and  the  founders  art  ;  others, 
however,  afcribc  pottery  to  Hoang- ti,  and  the  art  of, melt¬ 
ing  metals  to  Tchi-yeou.  , 

Chin-nong  invented  fairs  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  This 
•was  the  origin  of  commerce  and  mutual  exchanges.  He 
made  ofe  of  money  to  facilitate  trade.  He  inftiru ted  fefli vais. 

Chin-nong  diflinguifhed  plants,  determined  their  various 
properties,  and  applied  them  fkil fully  in  the  cure  of  dif- 
caies.  I  hey  fay,  that,  in  one  day,  he  made  trial  of  70 
kinds  ef  poifons,  fpoke  of  400  difeafes,  and  taught  365  re¬ 
medies.  This  makes  the  fubjedt  of  a  book,  intitled,  Poiiene* 
tjao,  which  they  afcribe  to  him,  and  which  contains  four 
chapters*  Others  alledge,  and  with  reafonj  that  this  book 
is  not  ancient.  They  fay,  with  as  little  truth,  that  Chin- 
nong  made  books  ingraved  on  fquare  plates. 

Chin-nong  cammanded  Tfiou-ho-ld  to  commit  to  wri¬ 
ting  every  thing  relative  to  the  colour  of  fick  perfons, 
and  what  concerned  the  pulfe,  to  teach  how  to  examine 
its  motions  if  they  were  regular  and  harmonious,  arid  for 
this  end,  how  to  feel  it  from  time  to  time,  and  acquaint 
the  patient. 

Chin-nong  compofed  ballads  or  fongs  on  the  fertility 
of  the  country.  He  made  a  very  beautiful  lyre,  and  a  gui¬ 
tar  adorned  with  precious  ftones,  to  form  the  grand  harmo¬ 
ny,  to  bridle  concupiieence,  to  elevate  virtue  to  the  in¬ 
telligent  fpirit,  and  bring  men  back  to  the  celeftial  verity* 
Chin-nong  afcended  a  car  drawn  by  five  dragons*  He  was 
the  firft  that  meafured  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  deter¬ 
mined  the  four  feas.  He  found  900,000  !ys  is  weft,  and 
850,000  is  north  and  fouth.  He  divided  ali  this  vaft  fpace 
into  kingdoms  #* 

*  Under  tbefe  exaggerated  meafnres  they  fpcak  of  China.  This  is  evident 
from  the  four  cardinal  points  which  they  give  this  empire,  as  Kko  to  the 
fouth,  Yeou  to  the  north.  Yang-con  to  the  eaft,  and  Sàn-onei  to  the  weft  ; 

Jl’1  were,  in  the  times  of  Yao  and  Chune,  the  limits  and  extremities  of 
China. 

Among 
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Among  the  fuccefTors  of  Chin-nong  they  place  Hoang-ti, 
and  the  rebel  Tchi-yeou,  whom  they  make  the  -inventor 
of  arms  of  iron,  and  lèverai  kinds  of  puniOiments*  Tchi- 
yeou  had  the  power  of  railing  mills  and  darknefs  extreme¬ 
ly  thick.  Hoang-ti  knew  not  how  to  attack  and  overcome 
him.  He  accomplilhed  it  however,  by  forming  a  car,  oil 
which  he  placed  a  figure  whole  arm  of  itfelf  always  turned 
to  the  loath,  in  order  to  point  out  the  four  regions  *.  Hoang- 
ti  ufed  the  lance  and  buckler. 

Tchi-yeou  ordered  fabres,  lances,  and  crofs-bows  to  be 
made.  They  al'cribe  to  Hoang-ti  the  kia-tfe ,  or  cycle  of 
60  years,  or  at  lead  Ta-nao  made  it  by  his  direction. 

The  Mandarin  Tfang-kiai  was  charged  to  compofe  hi- 
flory.  Yong-tcheng  made  a  fphere  which  rcprefented  the 
celeflial  orbs,  and  difeovered  the  polar  liar. 

Li-cheou  regulated  numbers,  and  invented  an  infini¬ 
ment  for  computation,  like  to,  or  the  fame  with  that  which 
is  flill  in  ule  in  China  and  India  ;  and  of  which  Martini, 
in  his  Decades,  and  la  Loubere,  in  his  voyage  to  Siam,  have 
given  us  the  delign  and  defeription. 

Ling-lune,  a  native  of  Yuene-yu  in  the  weft  of  Ta-hia, 
(that  is,  Khoraiian),  took  reeds  in  the  valley  of  Hiai-ki  ;  he 
cut  two  of  an  equal  length,  and  blew  into  them  :  this  gave 
occafion  to  the  invention  of  bells*  He  adjuded  twelve  of 
thefe  reeds  to  imitate  the  long  of  foirg  hoang,  the  royal 
bird,  (one  of  the  fabulous  birds  of  the  Chinefe).  He  divided 
tiieie  reeds  into  twelve  La  ;  lix  ferved  to  imitate  the  fong 
of  the  male,  and  lix  that  of  the  female.  Finally,  this 
man  brought  mufic  to  perfe&ion,  and  explained  the  order 
and  arrangement  of  different  founds.  By  means  of  thefe 
lu-iu,  he  governed  the  K hi  of  the  Yne  and  of  Yang,  he 
determined  the  change  of  the  four  feafons,  and  gave  cal¬ 
culations  for  aftronomy,  geometry,  and  arithmetic. 

Yong-yuene,  by  order  of  Hoang-ti,  made  twelve  bells 


*  Some  modern  authors  fan.  y  they  perceive  in  this  the  invention  of  the 
conipa 

of 
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of  copper,  which  cdrrefponded  to  the  moons,  and  ferved 
to  adjuft  the  five  tones,  and  fix  the  feafons,  &c.  fables. 

Hoang-ti  invented  a  kind  of  diadem  or  data,  called 

Miene.  He  ordered  a  blue  and  yellow  robe  to  be  made 

for  himi’elf,  in  imitation  of  /the  colours  of  heaven  and 

earth.  Having  viewed  the  bird  hoei,  and  confidered  the 

variety  of  its  colours,  as  well  as  thole  of  the  flowers,  he 

made  garments  be  dyed  of  different  colours,  to  make  a  did 

tmdhon  between  die  great  and  fmall,  the  rich  and  poor. 

.  ^ln'f°ng  and  rche-tfiang  invented  mortars  for  pounding 

nee;  kettles  or  caldrons:  they  invented  the  art  of  builcU 

ing  bridges,  and  of  making  ihoes  ;  they  made  coffins  for 

t  ie  dead  ;  and  men  reaped  great  advantages  from  all  thefe 

inventions.  Hoei  invented  the  bow,  Y-meou  arrows  * 

Kliy-pe  invented  the  drum,  which  made  a  noile  like  thun- 

^ei,  trumpets,  and  horns,  which  imitated  the  voice  of  the 
dragon. 

.  Hong-kon  and  Haa-hu,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Hoancr- 
ti,  hollowed  a  tree  of  whieh  they  made  a  ihip  *  of  the 
branches  of  the  fame  tree  they  made  oars;  and  by  this 
means  they  were  able  to  penetrate  into  places  which  Teem¬ 
ed  inaccefllble,  and  where  men  had  never  been. 

For  the  tranfportation  of  merchandife  by  land,  they  alfo 
invented  chariots  under  this  reign,  and  trained  oxen  and 
horfes  to  draw  them. 


Hoang-ti  alfo  turned  his  thoughts  to  buildings,  and  gavé 
models  of  them.  He  built  â  temple,  called  Ho-kotig)  in 
\vhich  he  facrificed  to  Cbang-ti ,  or  to  the  Supreme  Be» 


mg. 


With  a  view  to  facilitate  commerce,  Hoaiig  ti  firuck 
money,  called  kine-tao ,  knife  of  metal,  becaufe  it  had 
the  hi  ape  of  the  blade  of  a  knife. 


Hoang-ti  having  obferved  that  men  died  before  the  time 
fixed  by  nature,  of  difeafes  which  carried  them  off  he 
commanded  Yti-fou,  Ki-pe,  and  Lei-kong,  three  famous 
phyficians  of  thefe  times,  to  affijf  him  to  determine  whar 
remedies  were  proper  for  each  difeafe. 
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Si-ling-chi,  the  chief  confort  of  that  emperor,  contri¬ 
buted  on  lier  part  to  the  good  of  the  lute,  and  taught  the 
people  the  art  of  rearing  lilk-worms,  of  (pinning  their  cods, 
and  making  fluffs  of  them. 

The  Quai-ki,  from  whence  I  take  almoft  all  this,  takes 
notice,  that  Hoang-ti  commanded  China  to  be  me  a  fured, 
and  divided  it  into  provinces  or  tcheou.  Each  tebeou 
was  compofed  of  ten  cbe ,  each  che  was  com  poled  of  ten 
lou,  and  each  ton  contained  ten  ye,  or  ten  cities.  The  le 
ten  ye,  or  cities,  had  each  five  ly,  or  flreets,  &c. 

The  empire  ol  Hoang-ti,  which,  according  to  this  hi- 
florian,  iceins  to  have  been  confiderable,  extended  on  the 
eafl  to  the  fea,  on  the  wefl  to  Khong-tong.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Kiang,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
cquntry  of  Hoene-jo. 

They  fay  nothing  which  has  any  relation  to  the  arts  un¬ 
der  the  three  princes  who  follow  Hoang-ti  ;  that  is  to  lay, 
under  the  reigns  of  Chao  bao,  who  reigned  84  years;  of 
Tchouene-liio,  who  reigned  78  years;'  and  of  Cao-fme,  who 
reigned  70  years.  Tney  obferve  only,  that  Chao-hao  made 
them  beat  the  watches  with  a  drum  :  this  fuppofes  that 
they  had  then  fome  infiniment  for  marking  the  hours. 
The  Se-ki  adds,  that  this  emperor  levelled  the  highways, 
in  order  to  render  the  mountains  accelîîble,  and  that  he 
cleared  the  channels  of  rivers.  He  made  alfo  a  new  kind 
of  mufic,  called  Ea-yuene,  to  unite  men  and  genii,  and 
reconcile  high  and  low. 

Father  Gaubil,  and  other  learned  men,  have  faid  enough 
of  the  aflronomical  knowledge  of  the  Emperor  Tchouene- 
hio,  and  of  the  changes  which  he  made  in  the  manner  of 
obferving  the  celeflial  motions,  by  inventing  a  machine 
which  ferved  for  equations,  afeenfions,  &c.  I  (hall  there¬ 
fore  content  myfeif  with  referring  you  to  their  works,  in 
which  you  will  lee  what  the  Chinefe  think,  both  of  this  an¬ 
cient  aflronomy,  and  of  the  pretended  conjunction  of  the 
five  planets  in  the  conflellatron  Che,  which  happened,  as 
they  lay,  undçr  this  prinçeT 
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After  having  overcome  the  fatigue  of  fo  many  fabulous 
traditions,  I  am  now  arrived  at  the  hiflorical  times.  But 
before  we  enter  upon  them,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
make  fome  reflexions  which  are  abfolutely  n.eceflary  to 
Ihew  how  little  regard  is  due  to  this  lort  of  traditions.  I 
think  thefe  reflexions  fo  much  the  more  important,  as  they 
will  help  to  undeceive  a  great  many  people  of  the  miflake 
they  are  in  about  the  Chinefe  antiquities. 

The  Ghinefe  monarchy  begun  by  three  princes,  diflin- 
guilhed  by  the  title  of  Sane-hoang ,  that  is  to  fay,  the  three 
Jugufti.  Thefe  three  Augufti,  according  to  the  moft  ge¬ 
nerally  received  opinion,  are  Foii-hi}  Chine -nong ,  and 
Hoang-ti.  The  five  emperor?,  fuc cello rs  of  the  Sane-hoang, 
are  diflinguiliied  by  the  title  of  Ou-ti,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
five  emperors.  The  five  emperors  are,  Cbao-bao ,  Echouene - 
■  hioy  Tico,  Yao ,  and  Chime.  This  divifion  has  been  follow¬ 
ed  by  Cong-ngane-coue,  the  great-grandfon  of  Confucius, 
in  the  eighth  generation,  and  one  of  the  moil  celebrated 
writers  of  the  dynaily  of  liane.  It  has  been  adopted  al- 
fo  by  Hoang-fou-mi,  and  by  moil  part  of  the  heft  writers. 
The  proofs  of  this  opinion  are  taken  partly  from  the  hook 
Tcheou-li,  an  ancient  record,  or  flare  of  the  empire,  which 
many  aferibe  to  the  famous  Tcheou-cong,  miniiter  and 
brother  of  Vou-vang,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  imperial 
dynaily  of  Tcheou,  eleven  hundred  and  fome  odd  years 
before  the  Cliriftian  æra  ;  partly  from  the  commentaries 
of  Tfo-kieou-mine,  on  the  Tchune-tfieoii  of  Confucius  his 
mafter.  In  thefe  works,  mention  is  made  of  the  books, 
Sane-fene  and  Ou-tiene,  which,  they  fay,  are  the  hiftories 
of  the  three  Hoang,  and  of  the  five  Ti:  now,  the  two  firffe 
chapters  of  Chou-king,  which  contain  an  extraél  of  the  hi- 
iloriés  of  Yao  and  of  Chune,  bore  the  title  of  Tiene-yao 
and  T iene- Chune  ;  from  whence  it  was  concluded,  that  Yao 
and  Chune  were  two  of  the  five  Ti  ;  confequently  Fou-hi, 
Chin-nong,  and  Hoang-ti,  were  what  are  called  the  three 
Hoang;  and  Chao-hao,  Tchouene-hio,  Tico,  Yao,  and 
Chune,  were  the  five  Th 
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You  will  no  doubt  think  thefe  but  feeble  proofs  to  fupport 

hiftorical  fad  of  this  kind  ;  but  thofe  who  are  of  a  con¬ 
trary  opinion,  bring  nothing  to  induce  us  to  believe  them, 
rather  than  Cong-ngane-cbue  and  Hoang-fou-mi. 

Hou-chouang-hôu,  in  a  preface  before  the  Thene-piene 
of  Kine-gine-charte,  confelles  that  we  find  in  the  Tcheou- 
li,  the  exigence  of  the  book  of  three  Hoang,  and  that  of 
five  Ti  :  but  he  adds,  that  we  do  not  find  there  the  names 
of  thefe  eight  nionarchs;  that,  under  the  Tiin,  they  ipoke 
of  Tierie-hoang,  of  Ti-hoang,  and  of  Gine-hoang;  that 
Cong-ngàne-coue,  in  his  preface  to  Chou-king,  gives  Fou- 
Hi,  Chine-nong,  Hoang-ti,  for  the  three  Hoang,  and  that 
he  takes  Chao-hao,  Tchouene-hio,  Tico,  \ao,  and  Chune 
for  the  five  Ti  ;  but  that  we  know  not  on  what  foundation 
he  does  this,  fince  Confucius,  in  the  Kia-yu,  diflinguilhes 
by  the  title  of  Ti,  all  the  kings  after  Fou-hi.  The  lame 
thing  is  proved  by  fome  paffages  of  Tlo-chi  and  of  Lin- 
pou-ouei  ;  from  whence  they  conclude,  that  rou-hi,  Chine- 
nong,  and  HOang  ti  are  not  the  three  Hoang,  and  that 
there  are  no  other  Hoang  but  heaven,  earth,  and  man. 

Td'.ine-huene  retrenches  Hoang-ti  from  the  number  of 
the  Satie- hoang,  and  puts  in  his  place  Niu-oua,  whom  he 
ranges  between  Fou-hi  and  Chine-nong.  Others  ftnke  out 
ÎSFmoua,  and  out  Tcho-yong  in  the  place  of  Hoang-ti.  Niu- 
oua  was  the  filter  of  Fou  hi,  and  Fou-hi,  they  fay,  teign- 
ed  1  -  5  years.  At  what  age  mud  this  princefs  have  mount¬ 
ed  the  throne,  for  they  make  her  fucceed  her  brother? 

The  famous  S  e-ma-tfiene,  to  whom  the  Chinefe,  ftom 
their  high  efteem  of  him,  have  given  the  name  of  Tai-Jfe - 
cons,  or  father  of  hijiory ,  will  have  Hoang-ti,  Tchouene-hio, 
Cao-fine,  Yao,  and  Chuqe  to  be  the  five  Ti;  and  he  gave 
thefe  orinces  for  their  predeceilors  Soui-gine-chi,  Fou-hi, 
and  Chine-nong,  who,  according  to  him,  were  the  three 
Hoang.  This  opinion,  fnlce  his  time,  has  been  embraced 
by  feveral  other  writers,  who  depended  upon  his  authority 
more  than  upon  proofs  which  he  could  not  produce. 
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Confucius  fays  in  his  Kia-yu,  that  the  princes  who  hic f 
governed  the  empire,  began  at  Fou-hi  to  take  the  name  of 
Ti  or  Emperor.  The  lame  philofopher  fays  further,  in  the 
treat! fe  Hi-tfee,  or  commentary  upon  the  Y-king,  that 
anciently  Fou-hi  governed  China,  that  Chine-nong  fuc- 
ceeded  him,  that  after  them  Hoang-ti,  Yao,  and  Chune 
were  feated  on  the  throne.  From  fo  decilive  a  teflimony, 
Hou-ou-fong,  and  feveral  others  with  him,  have  not  doubted, 
that  thefe  five  princes  named  by  Confucius,  were  the  Ou  ti, 
or  five  emperors.  As  to  the  Sane-hoang,  they  admitted 
Tiene-hoang-chi,  Ti-hoang-chi,  Gine-hoang-chi,  as  three 
chiefs  of  the  people  who  had  governed  the  empire  before 
Fou-hi. 

As  it  is  from  Tao-fie,  that  the  feveral  authors  we  have 
now  quoted,  have  borrowed  their  idea  of  this  chimerical 
divilion  of  the  eight  firft  Chine  fe  emperors,  into  three  Hoang 
and  five  li,  it  is  neceffary  to  relate  what  thefe  religious 
think  themfelves.  They  have  opinions  peculiar  to  them- 
felves  about  thefe  firii  ages  of  the  monarchy.  They  believe, 
that  at  the  firft  there  were  three  Augufti,  Sane-hoang;  then 
five  emperors,  Cuti;  next  three  kings,  Sane-vang  ;  and 
laftly,  five  Pa,  Ou-pa  ;  that  is  to  fay,  five  chiefs  of  Reo-u- 
Jos. 

This  order  fo  regularly  dbferved  of  three  and  then  five, 
which  is  repeated  twice,  fhews  plainly,  that  all  this  has  no 
foundation  in  truth,  but  that  it  is  a  fyftem  invented  at 
pleafure.  Wherefore  Ton-chong-chu,  who  lived  under  the 
Plane,  explained  this  in  an  allegorical  manner.  The  three 
Hoang  were,  according  to  him,  the  three  powers,  (heaven, 
earth,  and  man)  ;  the  five  Ti  were  the  five  duties  (the  duties  of 
king  and  Fuhjedl,  of  father  and  children,  of  hufband  and 
wufe,  of  elder  and  younger  brothers,  of  friends)  ;  the  three 
Yang  were  the  three  lights,  (fun,  moon,  and  Pars);  finally, 
the  five  Pa  were  the  five  mountains,  four  of  which  are  fi- 
tuated  at  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  empire,  and  the  fifth 
at  the  centre.  Thus,  Tong-tchong-chu  allegorized  this  pre¬ 
tended  iuccefilon  of  kings.  But  Lopi,  who  relates  this  ex¬ 
planation,  adds,  it  was  not  his  own.  This  is  a  point  of  cri- 
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ticifm  of  little  importance  to  us;  let  them,  if  they  pleafe,  , 

afcribe  it  to  fame  other  than  Tang-tchong-chu;  we  luvef  1 
ground  to  fay,  that  it  came  from  feme  writer  who  lived 
t  an  age  not  far  from  that  of  Tong-tchong-chu.  fins 
is  enough  for  our  prelent  purpole,  fmee  we  lee  from  hence 
the  little  regard  they  then  paid  to  this  divihon,  whici 
they  confidered  as  chimerical.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt  to  reconcile  all  thefe  contradictions.  All  thefe  mn. 
ginary  reigns  are  in  the  manner  of  the  fao-lie,  who  have 
darkened  the  origin  of  the  Chinefe  monarchy  by  their 
fables  and  mythology.  The  ten  Ki  or  periods  are  of  their 
inventing;  they  give  them  between  two  and  three  millions 
of  years  duration.  But  before  thefe  ten  periods,  they  peace 
three  dynalfies,  viz.  the  dynafty  of  Thiene-hoang-chi,  t  lac 
of  Ti  hoang  chi,  and  finally,  that  of  Gme-hoang-cm.  we 
attend  to  the  lignification  of  thefe  names,  they  mult  be  in¬ 
terpreted  thus:  the  Sovereign  of  heaven,  the  Sovereign 
of  earth,  the  Sovereign  of  men.  We  lee  from  hence 
that  the  allegorical  explanation  of  Tong-tchong-chu,  which 
made  the  three  Hoang  fignify  the  three  powers,  tint  is, 
heaven,  earth,  and  man,  is  not  without  probability. 

Thefe  three  Hoang  fucceeded  to  Pouane-cou,  otherwile 
Hoene-tune,  the  chaos,  the  origin  of  the  world,  which 
lèverai  of  the  Tao-fle  take  for  the  fini  man,  or  the  hi  It 

kino- who  governed  China. 

The  dynafty  of  Thiene-hoang-chi  had  thirteen  kings, 
who  reigned,  lav  they,  i8,coc  years;  then  came  the  dynafty 
of  Ti-hoang  chi,  whole  kings,  to  the  number  or  eleven, 
make  up  a  like  duration  of  18,000  years.,  finally,  to  D- 
hoanmchi  fucceedcd  the  Gine-hoang-chi,  whole  dynafty, 
computed  of  nine  kings,  furnilbes  a  ipace  of  45  Ooo  years. 
Them  three  fums  added,  give  ns  predlely  81,600  years. 
But  if  we  add  to  thefe  three  dynafties,  thole  whicn  are 
comprehended  in  each  of  the  ten  Ki,  and  which  amount, 
according  10  foiue  calculations,  to  more  than  230  ;  we  limit 
find  thar  the  preteniions  of  the  Chinele  very. much  exceed, 
tbofe  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians.  For  if  we  believe 

the  calculations  of  various  authors,  from  Pouane-cou  to  the- 
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death  of  Confucius,  which  happened  in  the  year  479  before 

J.  C.  there  is  elapfed  276,000  years,  or  2,276,000,  or 

2,759,86°,  or  even  3,276,000,  or  finally,  which  is  a  great 

deal  more,  96,961,740  years  :  for  we  find  all  thefe  different 
calculations. 

It  is  yxfible  enough,  that  thefe  extravagant  numbers  can 
be  nothing  elfe  but  agronomical  periods,  contrived  to  give 
the  conjunction  of  the  planets  in  certain  cancellations, 
or  calculations  which  have  feme  relation  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Tao-ffe,  concerning  the  perpetual  deffrudions  and  re  pro. 

uclions  of  worlds.  In  fad,  fome  have  endeavoured  to 
make  thefe  numbers  agree  with  the  period  of  Tchao-cang- 
tfie,  a  famous  philofopher  in  the  days  of  Song,  who  had 
undertaken  to  determine  the  period  of  the  duration  of  the 
world  ;  tor  the  fyftem  of  the  definition  and  reproduction 
of  worlds  was  very  current,  not  only  in  the  fed  of  Ju  or 
of  the  learned,  but  alfo  among  the  Bonzes,  Ho-chang  or 

\he  î'ell^ousi  Fo>  among  the  Tao-ffe  or  followers  of 
Lao- ki une,  that  is  to  fay,  among  the  three  great  feds,  who 
have  the  moft  influence  in  the*  empire.  Tchao-cang-tfie 

tiien  a  great  Pei’t°d  of  129,000  years,  called 
inene,  composed  of  twelve  equal  parts,  called  hoei  or  con- 
junenons,  which  were  each  of  10,800  years.  In  the  firft 
conjunction,  laid  he,  heaven  was  formed  by  little  and  little 
fyv^the  rnoaon  which  the  Tai-ki  or  the  Supreme  Being  m\. 
pieiicu  upon  matter  which  was  formerly  at  perfed  reff.  Du. 

LJ‘e  iecQnd  conjundion,  the  earth  was  produced  in  the 
fame  manner.  At  the  middle  of  the  third  conjumftion, 
man  and  all  other  beings  began  to  f'pring  up,  in  the 
manner  that  plants  and  trees  are  produced  in-  the  illands, 
«vhicn  afterwards  preferve  their  feyeral  kinds  by  their  feeds. 
At  the  middle  qf  the  eleventh  conjunction,  all  things  (hall 
bedeftroyed,  and  the  World  (hall  fell  back  again  into  its 
primitive  chaos,  from  whence  it  (hall  not  arife  till  after  the 
fweffth  conjundion  is  expired. 

It  is  not  difficult  at  prefent  to  conceive,  that  the  Tao-lFq 
nad  invented  that  prodigious  number  of  reigns  before  Fou- 

ft!  110  PftÇf  reafpn,  but  to  fill  up  that  interval,  which, 
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according  to  them,  had  elafped  from  the  produdlion  of  man* 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Chinefe  monarchy,  that  is  to  iay, 
to  the  reign  of  Fondai.  The  lame  calculator  determined 
the  half  of  Yuene,  or  of  his  great  period  of  129,000  years, 
at  the  reign  of  Yao. 

Thefe  Tao-flè,  as  I  have  faid  already,  laid  down  thefe 
ten  ages  or  ten  Ki  as  an  indifputable  principle;  each  Ki 
comprehended  feveral  dynafties,  whole  duration  they  de¬ 
termined  as  they  thought  fit,  and  as  their  caculation  re¬ 
quired  :  but  it  they  were  at  liberty  to  increafe  or  dimini  Hr 
the  duration  of  the  ten  Ki,  it  was  not  the  fame  as  to  their 
number,  which  was  in  fome  fort  a  fundamental  principle  of 
their  feft,  from  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  depart. 

Some  million  a  ries  to  whom  this  do&rine  ot  Tao-lTe  was 
not  unknown,  imagined,  that  they  difcernedin  thele  ten  Ki, 
the  ten  generations  before  Noah  ;  and  as  the  writers  cited 
by  bopi,  and  by  Cong-ing-ta,  fay,  that  of  thefe  ten  Ki,  fix 
were  before  Fou-hi,  and  four  alter  him;  thefe  lame  mif- 
(ionaries  have  imagined,  that  Fou-hi  was  Enoch.  It  mufl 
be  owned,  in  the  mean  time,  that  Tchine-huene  and  lève¬ 
rai  others  do  not  obferve  the  fame  order  ;  that  they  place 
Chine-nong  in  the  ninih  Ki,  Hoang-ti  in  the  tenth,  &c. 
py  this  computation  Hoang-ti  would  be  Noah,  and  Fou-hi 
Methufelah,  which  contradicts  their  hypothecs. 

The  opinion  which  conliders  the  ten  Ki  of  the  Chinefe 
as  the  ten  generations  which  preceded  Noah,  is  very  in¬ 
genious,  and  not  improbable  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Tchcou,  about  300  years  before  the  Cliri fti an  xra,  fomc 
Jews  travelled  into  China,  who  might  have  made  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  Mofes  known  there,  and,  of  confequence,  the  ten 
generations  which  preceded  the  deluge  :  befides,  this 
knowledge  was  common  to  the  Chaldeans,  who  might  have 
penetrated  into  China- before  the  Jews. 
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Arihoph  ânes-. 
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AriOophanes,  in  fol.  Am  ft  clod  ami ,  1710. 

Ariftoteles,  in  fol.  Par  if*  typis  rcgiis,  1629. 

AriianuS)  in  8°.  Amftelodarni ,  166S. 

L’art  de  convertir  le  fer  en  acier,  par  M»  de  Reaumur^ 
in  4°.  Paris y  1722. 

L’Alia  Di  Barros,  in  40.  in  J  enctin ,  1562. 

Athenæus,  Deipnolophift.  in  fol.  Lugduni,  1612* 

S.  Auguftinus,  de  civitate  Dei,  cum  com  men  ratio  Ludor* 

Vives,  in  8°.  Lugduni ,  1576. 

Aurelius  Yiélor,  inter  hiitoriæ  Augullæ  fciipuorcs. 

B.  '  •  ' 

BAnnier,  explication  des  fables,  in  12 °.  Paris,  1748. 

S.  Bafilii  Magni  opera,  in  fol.  Parif  1721,  &c*  &c* 
Berofus,  apild  Syncelluni  &  Joiephum. 

Bianchini,  la  iftoria  univerfale,  in  g3.  in  Romn,  1747* 


Bible  de  M.  le  Gros,  in  12'.  Cologne ,  1 73 9* 

Bible  du  P.  Calmer,  in  4 °.  Paris,  17 1 5-  „ 

Biblia  Sacra,  Hebraica,  Græca,  &  Latina,  in  fol.  Parif.  ex 
offieina  Comme liniana,  1 6  r  6. 

Biblia  Sacra,  cum  univerf.  Franc.  Vatabli  &  yarior.  in¬ 
terpret.  annotation^  in  fol.  Pari/iis ,  Jwnptibus  fine- 
talis,  1729. 

Bibliothèque  ancienne  &  moderne,  par  J.  le  Clerc,  in  12°* 

Amfterd  am,  1714. 

Bibliothèque  choilie,  par  J.  le  Clerc,  in  12°.  Amfterdam, 
1712. 

Bibliothèque  raifonnée,  in  12°.  Amfterd.  1728.  crc.  &c. 

Bibliothèque  univerfelle  &  hilbonque,  par  J.  le  Clerc,  in  12 °* 

'  Amfterd.  1700. 

Bocharti,  geographiæ  facræ  pars  prior,  Phaleg.-  in  fui.  Ca- 
domi ,  1646/ 

Bocharti,  geographiæ  facræ  pars  altera,  Chanaan,  in  foU 
C ado  mi,  1746. 

Bocharti  Hierozoicon,  in  fol.  Londini,  1663. 

Boetii  de  Boot,  gemmarum  &  lapidum  hiftoria,  in  8°.  Lug- 
dwn  Batavorum,  1647. 

Borrichius,  de  ortu  &  progreffu  chemiæ,  in  4-.  Hafnia, 
1 668* 

Bouguer 
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Eouguer  (la  figure  de  la  terre;  avec  une  relation  abrégé® 
d?un  voyage  àu  Pérou,  par  M.)  in  4*.  Paris-,  1749. 
Braunius,  de  veftitu  facerdotum  Hebræorum,  in  40.  Am- 
jlelodami,  1701. 

Briflonius,  de  regio  Perf.  princip.  in  8°.  Argent,  ly  10* 

Brun  (Corneille  le)  voyage  au  Levant,  &c*  in  fob  Paris> 

1714. 

Bufiori,  hifloire  naturelle,  (par  M.  de),  in  4°.  Paris,  im« 
primer ie  R.  1749. 

C. 

^Afauboni,  animadverfiones  in  Athenæum,  in  fob  Lug- 
duni ,  1621. 

Cafiiodori,  opera  omnia,  in  fob  Rhotomagi,  iGyg. 

Cedaris  (Jul.)  comment,  in  12°.  Londini ,  1746. 

Cedrenus,  in  fob  Parif.  e  typogr aphid  regia,  1647* 

Cel  fus  (A.  Cornelius)  de  medicina,  in  8».  Roterod.  1750, 
Cellus  apud  Origenem.  See  Origenes  contra  Celf.  &c. 
Cenforinus  de  die  natali,  in  8°.  Lugd.  Batav.  1743. 
Chambray  (parallèle  de  Parchite&ure  antique  avec  la  mo¬ 
derne,  par  le  Sieur  de),  m  fob  Paris,  1650. 

Chardin,  voyages  en  Perfe  &  autres  lieux,  in  iy>t  Anifter* 
dam,  1 7 1 1 . 

Chronicon  Pafchale,  in  fob  Parifiis,  e  typogr  aphia  regia , 
1688. 

Ciceronis  opera  omnia,  in  40.  Parif  1740. 

Clementis  Alexandrini,  opera  omnia,  mfol.Oxonii ,  1715; 
Clerc  (D.  le)  hiftoire  de  la  médecine,  in  40.  Amfterd.  1702. 
Colonne,  hiftoire  naturelle  de  Punivers,  in  120.  Paris$ 
'734- 

Columella  inter  fcriptores  rei  rufticss. 

Cornte  (le  P.  le)  nouveaux  mémoires  fur  Pétat  préfent  dé 
la  Chine,  in  120.  Pans,  1697. 

Condamme,  (relation  de  la  riviere  des  Amazones,  par  IYL 
de  la),  in  8°.  Paris,  1745. 

Conon,  apud  Photium. 

Conquefte  du  Mexique,  in  1 2°.  Paris,  1730; 

Conquefte  du  Pérou,  in  12°.  Paris ,  1742. 

Conringius, 
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Con rin plus,  de  hermeiica  mcdicina,  in  4°*  Ihehnefiadii, 

t>  j  . 

1669. 

Cornelius  Nepo's,  in  r  Ï*.  Parif  1745; 

Cragius  in  Oronovii  theiauro  antiquitatum  Grxctuum,  in 

foL.  Lugduni  ftatavorum,  1697. 

S.  Cyrilli  Hierofolymitani  archiep.  opera  omnia,  in  fol, 

Oxoniiy  1703. 

S.  Cyrilli  Alexandrin!  opera,  in  foi.  Parif.  163S. 

D. 

DEmofthenis  &  Æ 'chin  is  opera,  in  fol.  Franc  of  inti, 
1604. 

Diarium  îtalicum  a  R.  P.  D.  Bernardo  de  Montfaücon,  in 
4°.  Parif.  1702. 

Dicæarchtis,  apud  ftholiafl.  Apoll.  Rhod. 

Dictionnaire  géographique  de  la  Martiniere,  in  fol.  Paris , 

1 739' 

Diodori  Siculi  bibliotheca,  in  fol.  Arr.ftelodann ,  1745. 
Diogenes  Laertius,  in  40.  Amftelodami ,  1698. 

Dion.  CaÏÏii  hifloria,  in  fol.  Hanovi'œ ,  1606. 

Dion  y  lu  Halicarnalfei  fcripta  omnia,  in  fol.  Francofurti , 

1 5  86. 

Dionylii  Periegetæ  orbis  defcriptio,  inter  geographiæ  ve~ 
teris  icriptores  Græcos  minores,  in  8°.  Oxoniœ ,  1712. 
Diflér  tation  du  P.  Souciet,  fur  les  médailles  Hébraiqués,  in 
4-.  Parif.  1717. 

Draco  Corcyræus  apud  Athenaeum. 

Duhamel,  (M.)  traité  de  la  culture  des  terres,  (par  M,), 
in  1 26 .  Paris ,  1753?  &c.  &c. 

K. 

rplfenfchmid,  traClatus  de  ponderibus  &  menfuris  veterum, 
in  12°.  Argent orati,  1708. 

Esprit  des  loix  (1’)  in  12°.  Geneva ,  chez  Barillot  &  fils. 

EiTai  fur  les  hiéroglyphes  des  Egyptiens,  in  12e.  Paris , 

1 744* 

Etvmologicon  magnum,  in  fol.  c  typograph.  H.  Comme - 
Uni,  1 394. 

Euclidis  opera,  in  fol.  Oxrmicr,  1704. 

Eudemus,  apud  Eabricium  in  BChiotncca  Grzca. 

Vol.  III.  T  c  Eur^idis 
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Éuripidis  opera,  in  fol.  Cantabrigiee ,  1694. 

Eufebii  præparatio  evangelica,  mfoL  Parif.  1628. 

Eulebii  thefaurus  temportnn,  leu  chronic,  canon,  in  fob 
Amjlelodarni ,  1658. 

Euflathius  rzd  Dionyjhtm  Pcriegetem ,  inter  geographic  ve- 
teris  ffcxiptores  GrCcos  minores,  Oxoniœ ,  1698. 

Euftathii  comment,  in  Homer.  mfoL  Roma ,  1542.  1550» 
Excerpta  Polybii,  Diodori,  NicOl.  Damafceni,  &c.  ab  H. 
Valeiio,  in  40.  Parif.  1634. 

F. 

TpAbricii  bibliotheca  Græca,  in  4°.  Hamburg i$  1708. 

^  Fabricit  bibliotheca  Latina,  in  40.  Venetiis ,  1728. 
Fannius,  de  ponderibus  &  menfuris,  in  8°.  Parif.  1565. 
îeithii  antiquitates  Hotnericse,  in  8°.  Argentordti ,  1743. 
Félibien,  principes  d’architeclure,  in  4°.  Pa  ,  1676. 

Feflus  (Pomponius)  de  verborum  fignificatione,  in  4®. 
Parif.  1681* 

Fleury  (PAbbé  de)  mœurs  des  Ifraëlitës,  in  12°.  Paris , 
I754‘ 

Fourmont,  reflexions  critiques  fur  les  hiftoires  des  anciens 
peuples,  in  4^  Paris$  1735. 

G. 

Aleni  opera,  in  fol.  Parfis ,  1679. 

Gafîendi  vira  de  Peirefc,  in  4°«  Hagæ- Co?nitumi 
3  654. 

Geîlius  (Aulus),  nodîes  Atticæ,  in4°.  Lugduni  Batav.  1706. 
Gemelll  Careri,  giro  del  mondo,  in  g®,  in  Napcli ,  1699. 
Gemini  elemënta  aftronotniæ,  Patavium,  in  uranolo- 
gio,  in  fol.  Parif  1630. 

Geographia  Nubienfis,  in  4*.  Parif  1619* 

Gefner'i  novus  linguæ  &  eruditionis  Rom  an  æ  thefaurus, 
i n  fol.  Lippus,  1749. 

Gefneri  hiftoria  animalium,  avium,  &  pifeium,  in  fol.  Fran¬ 
co  furti.  1 6  20. 

Greaves  (defcriptiôn  des  pyramides  par  J.)  dans  le  recueil 
des  voyages  publiés  par  Melchifedee  Thevenor,  mfoL 
Paris  y  1696^ 

Guignes 
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Guignes  (hifloire  générale  des  Huns  par  M.  de),  m  4»,  Pa* 

1 756' 

TT Ardouirt  (le  P.)  commentaire  fur  Phiftoirç  naturelle  de 

•“  Pine,  in  foi.  Paris,  I723-  .  , ,  .  „  , 

Ejufdem  chronologia  Veter.  Teftam.  in  fol  inter  opera  le, 

leéta,  Arnftelodami ,  1 7I(?* 

Heliôdori  Æthiopica,  in  8».  Lutza,  1619.  _ 

Hellor  (M.)  tie  la  fonte  de  mines,  in  4°.  Paris,  175°* 

Herbe  lot  (d’)  bibliothèque  Orientale,  m  fol.  fans,  \  97* . 
Hermannus  Hugo  de  prima  ferihendi  origine,  in  8°.  Tiajt^i 

ad  Rhenum-,  1738.. 

Herodotus,  in  fol.  Francofurti,  1608, 

Hefiodus  variorum,  in  8°.  Arnftelodami,  1701.  ^ 

Iiefiodi  opera  omnia,  raw  Græcis  ichonis,  m  4°-  ^ 

Hcfychii  lexicon,  CM  in  4*-  Iü68’ 

S.  Hieronymi  opera,  in  fol*  Paris,  1693-17° 

Hippocratis  opera,  \v\.foL  Pari].  1679. 

Hiftoire  de  Gengbifcan,  par  Petis  de  la  Croix,  m  »•.  P* 

Hiftoire  dl°judkh  (la  vérité  de  P)  parle  P.  Mont  faucon,  in 

Hi  (foire  de  la  Chine  par  le  P.  Marnai,  m  .a».  Pans,  1 6çr. 
Pli  (foire  de  la  Chine  par  le  P-  Semedo,  in  ^  Lyon,  1607, 
Hiftoire  de  la  jurifprudence  Romaine,  m /»..  1  ans,  1750- 
Hiftoire  de  la  médecine  par  Daniel  le  Clerc,  m  4".  •> 

Jïiftoire  deîa  Nouvelle  France,  par  le  P.  Charlevoix,  m  nv 

Hiftoire  de  la  vie  &  des- ouvrages  de  la  Croie,  m  U".  An- 
fier  dam,  1 74 1  - 

»  Hiftoire  de  la  Virginie,  in  12".  Amfterdam ,  1707  '  . 

Hiftoire  de  Languedoc,  par  D-  Vaiilcttc,  in  /*  • 

Hiftoire  des  Incas  de  Garcilalfô  de  la  Véga,  traduite  par 

î.  Baudoin,  in  8".  Amfterdam,  17*5' 

I  ■  -  t  t  ?  giftoirç 

»  * 
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HiR-oire  des  Incas,  nouvelle  tradudion,  in  12°.  Paris ,  1744» 
/  have  made  uje  of  both  thefe  editions. 

Hifloire  des  iii.es  jMarianes  par  le  P.le  Gobien,  in  120.  Paris 3 
1 700. 

Hiltoirp  du  commerce,  k  de  la  navigation  des  anciens,  in 
12°.  Paris ,  1716. 

Hi  ft  01  re  du  droit  François,  à  la  tête  de  l’inftitution  au  Droit 
Fijinçojs,  par  Argon,  in  ï  'i*.  Paris,  1739. 

Hiltoire  du  Japon  par  Kæmpfer,  in  I2“.  La  Haye,  i7<2, 

Hutoire  generale  des  Dies  Antilles  parie  P.  du  Tertre,  in 
4  .  Paris ,  1667.  1671. 

Hiiloire  generale  des  voyages,  jn  4°.  Paris ,  1746,  fcrV.  bY. 
Hiltoire  naturelle  de  Plflande,  in  12-,  Paris ,  1750. 

Hutoire  naturelle  des  Indes  par  ie  P.  Acofta,  111  80.  iVA 
1598.  .  ' 

Hiltoire  umverfel le  depuis  le  commencement  du  monde 
jü  Vi’a  prêtent,  traduite  de  l’Anglois,  d’une  fpçiéié  de 
^geus  ne  lettres,  in  40.  Amjierdayn ,  1747,  £*fA 

Hiltoria  de  las  guerras  civiles  de  Granada,  in  8°.  en  Paris , 

1 660.  '  -  •  .  ■  •  »  1 

Piftorige  poeticæ  fcriptores  antigui,  \wZ\P.arif.  1675. 
Hifionæ  Augullæ  fcriptores,  in  fol.  Parif  1620. 

Homere  (tradudion  d’)  avec  des  remaraues,  par  M.  de  Da» 
cier,  in  12°.  Paris,  1741. 

îlomeri  Ilias  k  Odyilea,  k  in  eafdem  fcholia,  in  40.  Can- 

tabngus ,  17  U.  J  ‘  4  ‘‘  "  ' 

lior  Apollinis  hieroglyphic  a,  6V,  in  40.  Trajeâïi  ad  Rhcnum, 

1727,  ;  '  '  '  '•  -  *  •  • 

Hornius  de  originibus  Americanis,  in  8°.  Hagæ,  16 r2. 
Hygmus  in  mytograph.  Latin,  in  8\  ÂmjUlodami, \ (%  1. 

L  ' 

T  Ambhcjiuç  dp  mylteriis  Ægypt.  cuti}  notis  Thom. 
V  Gale,  m  foi.  Oxonii ,  1678. 

Jambhchus  de  vita  Pythagorica,  in  4?.  Amftehdami. .  1708. 
Jaquelot,  diflertations  fur  PexiRence  de  Dieu,  in  12-  Pa - 

^  ns,  1744. 

Jaqudpi,  traité  de  la  vérité  k  de  Pinfpiration  des  livres 

A  »  -  1  i  \ 

du 
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du  Vieux  &  du  Nouveau  Teftament,  in  120.  Amjlerdam , 
1752. 

Journal  (le)  des  favans,  in  40.  Paris ,  nouvelle  edition ,  1723, 

&V.  CTr. 

Journal  économique,  in  120.  Paris ,  ‘Janvier ,  Lfr.  Cfc.  &V. 
Journal  des  obi'ervadons  ph  yliques,  &c.  par  le  P.  Feuillée, 
in  40.  Paris y  1714.  172  s- 

Journal  du  voyage  dans  la  Guyane,  par  les  PP.  Grillet  & 
Bechamel,  Jéfuites,  in  12 '.Paris,  1682. 

Jofephi  opera  omnia,  in  fol.  Amftelodami ,  1726. 

S.  liidori  opera  omn  ia,  in  fol.  Colonies  Agrippines ,  1617. 

I (ocra tes,  in  fol.  Bafileœ ,  1750. 

Jugemens  fur  quelques  ouvrages  nouveaux,  in  120.  Avig¬ 
non,  1745. 

Julius  Africanus,  apud  Syncellum. 

Julius  Firmicus,  in  fol.  Romes ,  1499. 

Junius  de  piétura  veterum,  in /s/.  Rotcrodami ,  1694. 

Juftini  hiftoriæ  (variorum),  in  8®.  Lugduni  Batavorum ,  1719. 

K. 


T7'  Ircher  (Athanaf.)  la  Chine  illuftrée,  in  /<?/.  Amjlerd 
1670. 

Eiuldem  obeli  ficus  Pamphilius,  in /à/.  Romes,  1658. 

Kuhmus  in  notis  ^  Adliani  var.  hid:,  in  40. 

L. 

J^Aet,  defeription  des  Indes  Occidentales,  in  /<;/. 

1640. 

Leges  Salicæ,  dans  le  recueil  des  hiftoriens  de  France  par 
D.  Bouquet. 

Lenglet,  méthode  pour  étudier  Phi  Boire,  in  4».  Paris , 
1 7  34* 

Lelcarbot,  hiftoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  in  8°.  Paris 
1 6 1 1 . 

Lettres  édifiantes  de  quelques  millionaires  de  la  compagnie 
de  Jefus,  in  12^.  Paris,  1717,  &c.  Cfç.  &c. 

Luciani  opera,  cum  notis  variorum,  in  4°.  Amjlelod.  1743. 

M. 

jyjAcrobii  opera,  cum  notis  variorum,  in  8°.  Lugduni 
Batavorum ,  1670. 

Maillet, 
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Maillet*  defcription  de  PEgypte,  publiée  par  M.  i’Abhe 
Mafcrier,  in  40.  Paris ,  1735. 

Manetho,  apud  Syncellum  &  Jofephum. 

Marc  Paul  (voyages  de)  dans  le  recueil  des  voyages  faits  en 
Allé,  publié  par  Bergeron,  in  40.  La  Haye,  1735. 

Marculphi  formulae  veteres  inter  hiffcoriæ  Franc,  Içriptoresj 
ex  edit.  Benedict  norum,  in  fol.  Parif  160. 

Marmora  Arundelliana,  aliaque  academ.  Oxonienfis,  in  fol. 
Londini ,  1732. 

Marfljam  çhronicus  canon,  in  foi  Londini ,  1672. 

Martianus  Capçlîa  de  nuptiis  Mercurii  &  Philologias,  in 
8°.  ex  officina  Plantiniana ,  1590. 

Martini,  hi  (foire  de  la  Chine,  in  12®.  Paris,  1692. 

Megafthenes,  apud  Eufebii  præp.  evangel.  &  Jofephum. 

Mémoires  de  l’académie  de  Berlin,  in  4°.  Berlin ,  1745,  bV. 
&c.  &c. 

Mémoires  de  l’academie  des  fciences,  in  4°.  Paris ,  1732, 
bV.  &c.  bV. 

Mémoires  (anciens)  de  l’académie  des  fciences,  in  40.  Paris, 

1 7  34- 

Mémoires  pour  Phifloire  des  fciences  &  beaux  arts,  autre¬ 
ment  dit  les  Mémoires  de  Trévoux,  in  12e.  Paris,  1701, 
bV.  bc.  hfc. 

Mémoires  de  l’académie  des  infcriptions,  in  40.  Paris ,  de 
T  imprimerie  royale ,  1736,  &c.  bV.  bV. 

Mémoires  (nouveaux)  des  millions  de  la  compagnie  de  Jeius 
dans  le  Levant,  in  120.  Paris ,  1715,  br.  bV.  bV. 

Mémoire  touchant  Pétabliflement  d’une  million  Chrétienne 
dans  le  troiliéme  monde,  autrement  appelle  la  terre  Au- 
finale,  in  8°.  Paris ,  1663. 

Mercure  de  France,  in  120.  Paris ,  1717 r&c.  bV.  bV. 

Mercure  Indien,  in  40.  Paris ,  1672. 

Merveilles  des.  Indes  Orientales,  in  40.  Paris ,  1669. 

Meurfii  mifcellanea  Laconica,  apud  Gronovii  thefaurum, 
Græcarum  antiquitatmn. 

Minutius  Felix,  in  8°.  Cantabrigiœ ,  1707. 

Moeurs  des  fauvages  Américains,  in  4®.  Paris,  1724. 

Mannierx 
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Monnier,  (le)  observations  d’hiftoire  naturelle  ;  fuite  des 
mémdires  de  Pacadetnie  des  faiences,  pour  Pannée 
1740,  in  40.  Paris ,  1741* 

fvlontfaucon  (Pantiquite  expliquée  par  D.  Bernard  de)  ill 
fol.  Paris ,  1719. 

Munkerus  de  intercalatione,  in  8°.  Lugdüni  Batavorum ,  1680. 

N. 

XTEwton,  Il  chronologie  des  anciens  royaumes  corii- 
geé,  in  4%  Paris ,  1728. 

Nicolaus  Damafcenus  in  excerptis  Vakfù ,  in  40.  P'arif 
l634- 

Norden,  voyage  d’Egypte  &  de  Nubie,  in  fol .  Copenhague» 

*755-  .  .  " 

"Non ni  Dionyfiaca,  in  8°.  Hanoviœ ,  1610. 

Nouvelles  littéraires  de  la  mer  Baltiq; 

Nouvelle  relation  de  la  France  exquinoxiale>  in  i2\  Paris , 

1 743* 

O. 

/'YBfefvations  mathématiques,  agronomiques,  &c.  des 
^  Peres  de  la  compagnie  de  Jefus,  rédigées  &  publiées 
par  le  P.  Souciet,  in  40.  Paris ,  1729. 

Observations  de  Bélon,  in  4*.  Paris ,  1588. 

Olaus  Magnus,  five  Rudbecs,  Atlantica,  &c.  in /*/.  Upfalia , 

1 675- ï  679. 

Olaus  Wormius  de  Danica  litteratura,  in  fol*  Hafnia, 
1 65 1  • 

Èiufdem  hiftoria  de  geniibüs  Septentrionalibus,  in  /v/« 
Borna,  1555. 

Olympiodorus,  apud  Photium.  Opufcula  mythological 
&c.  in  8°.  Amjtelodami ,  1688. 

O  ri  genes  contra  Celfum.  Ejufdem  phiîocalia,  in  4% 
CantahrigicSy  1677. 

Otho  Sperlingius  de  nurnmis  non  cuds,  in  40.  Aihjlel.  1700. 

P. 

■pAlæphatus  de  incredibilib.  hiflor.  in  Opufcul.  mythologi- 

A  cis. 

P  aim  ali  i  à  Grentmefnil  exercitationes  in  optimos  fere  au- 
tores  Græcoq  in  4  h  Lugduni  Batavorum^  1 663. 


Parthenii 


I 
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S  n  '  *  .i 

Farthenii  Erotica  apud  hitloriæ  poeticæ  fcriptores  antiq.  ifi 
8".  Par  if  1675, 

Paufanias,  in  fol.  Lipfia ,  1696. 

Perizonii  origines  Babylonicæ  &  Egyptiacâe,  in  12°.  Lug ~ 
duni  Batavorum ,  1 7 1 1 . 

Perizonii  not.  ad  Æliani  var.  hi  ft. 

Perrault,  (traduction  de  Vitruve  par)  ill  fol.  Paris,  1684. 
Petis  de  la  Croix,  hiftoire  de  Genghifcan,  ill  iz°.  Paris / 
1710. 

Pezron,  Pantiquité  des  temps  rétablie,  &  défendue.  Sic.  iii 
4".  Paris,  1687. 

Phavorinus  apud  Diogenem  Laert. 

Philonis  Judæi  opéra  omnia,  in  fol  Lutetia  Par  if  1640. 
Phil  oflratdrum  opera  omnia,  in  fol.  Lipfia,  1709, 

Photii  bibliotheca,  in  fol.  Rothomagi,  1653. 

Phyfique  de  Rohault,  in  40.  Paris,  1 6yi> 

Pierre  de  la  Vallée  (voyages  de)  in  40.  Paris,  1663. 

Pietro  della  Valle,  (viaggi  di),  in  40.  Roma,  1650.  1  have 
made  ufe  of  both  thefe  editions. 

Piganioî  dé  la  Force,  deicription  de  la  France,  ill  120.  Paris, 
1722. 

Pindarus,  in  fol.  Oxonii,  1697. 

Platonis  opera  omnia,  in  fol.  Francofurti,  1602. 

Plinii  liifloria  naturalis,  edit.  Harduini,  in  fol.  Paris,  1723. 
Plutarchi  opera  omnia,  in  fol.  Lutetia  Parifior.  typis  regiisj 
1624. 

Pococke’s  deicription  of  the  Fall:,  in  fl  London,  1743. 
roîyæni  fir  at  age  mat  a,  in  8(>.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1691. 
Pollucis  (JuL)  Onomafticon,  in  fol.  Amftelodami ,  1706. 
Polybii  hiftoria,  in  fol  Parif  1609. 

Pomponius  Mela  de  fîtu  orbis,  in  8°.  Lugduni  Batavorum $ 
1722. 

Porphyrius  de  abftinentia,  in  120.  Lugduni,  1620. 
Phorphyrius  de  vita  Pythagoræ,  în.40.  Amftelod.  1707. 
Potteri  archæologia  Grasca,  in  fol.  Lugduni  Batavorum, 

1 702. 

Prideaux,  hi  Boire  des  Juifs,  in  120.  Paris,  1732. 

Principes  du  droit  politique,  in  I2°*  Amferdam,  17^1. 

Pro  cl  us 
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Proclus  in  Timæum  Platonis,  in  t.  2°.  oper.  Platonis ,  in  foL 
Bafilea,  1534. 

Procopii  hiftoria,  in  fol.  Paris ,  e  typographia  regia ,  1662-1663. 
Ptolemæi  Alroageft.  five  magnæ  conftru&ionis,  Sic.  in  fit. 
Bafilese ,  1538. 

Qi 

QUintiliani  inftitution.  orator.  Sec.  in  fol.  Paris,  1725. 
^Quintus  Curtius,  cum  notis  var,  in  8^.  L.  Bat.  1658. 


II. 


J^Amufio,  raccolt.  delle  navigationi,  &  viaggi,  &c.  in 
fol.  in  Venetia ,  1563. 

Recueil  d’antiquités,  par  M,  le  C.  de  Cay  lus,  in  4».  Paris , 
1752-1756. 

Recueil  des  voyages  qui  ont  fervi  à  Pétabliffement  h  aux 
progrès  de  la  compagnie  des  Indes  Orientales,  formée 
dans  les  Provinces-Unies  des  Pays-Bas,  in  1 2 °.  Amfl.  1725. 

Recueil  des  voyages  au  Nord,  in  12°.  Amjlerdam ,  1731. 

Regiæ  feientiarum  academiæ  hiltoria,  autore  J.  B.  Ducha- 
mel,  in  40.  Paris ,  1701. 

Reland  diflertationes  mifcellaneæ,  in  8>.  Trajefli  ad  Rhe - 
1706-7-8. 

Relation  (nouvelle)  de  la  Gafpéfie,  par  le  P.  le  Clerc,  in 
12°.  Paris,  1691. 

Relation  de  la  haute  Ethiopie,  dans  le  Recueil  des  voyages 
publiés  par  Melchifédec  Thevenot. 

Relation  de  la  riviere  des  Amazones,  par  le  P.  d’Acugna, 
in  12°.  Paris,  1682. 

Republique  (nouvelles  de  la)  des  lettres,  in  120.  Amderdajn, 
1715.  Sec.  SiC.  SiC. 

Refpublica,  five  Status  regni  Scotiæ  &  Hiberniæ,  diver  fo¬ 
rum  autor.  in  160.  Lugduni  Batavorum ,  1627. 

Rhetores  Græci  veteres,  in  fol.  Venetiis ,  edit.  Aldin ,  1527, 

Rhodigini  (Ludovici  Cœlii)  lediones  antiquæ,  Sic .  in  fol . 
Francofnrti ,  1666. 

Rollin,  hiftoire  ancienne,  in  120.  Paris ,  1740. 


S. 


lmafii  Plinianæ  exercitationes,  in  fol.  Parif  1629. 
Salmafii  Plinianæ  exercitationes,  in  fol.  Trajefti  ad 
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Rhemuüy 
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Rhenum ,  1689.  I  have  made  ufe  of  both  thefe  editions-* 

Scaligeri  (Jofephi)  notæ  in  chronic.  Eufebii,  in  fol  Amjlelo 
dami ,  1658. 

SchefFerus  de  militia  navali  veterum,  in  40.  XJpfaliæ ,  1654. 

Schœrlone  amœnitates  litterariæ,  in  8*.  Francofirti,  1725- 
1731. 

Scheuchzer  (phyfique  facrée  trad,  du  Lat.  de  Jean-Jaques), 
Amjîerdam ,  1732*  ^  fuiv.  in  _/$/. 

Schouten  (voyages  de)  dans  le  Recueil  des  voyages  qui  ont 
fervi  a  FétablilFement  de  la  compagnie  des  Indes  Hol¬ 
land  oife. 


Scriptores  rei  rufticæ  veteres  Latini,  in  40.  Lipfi<sy  1735, 
Selden  de  diis  Syris,  in  8°.  Amjielodami,  1680. 

Senac,  nouveau  cours  de  chymie,  in  120.  Paris,  1757. 
Senecæ  (L.  Annæi)  opera  omnia,  in  80.  Amjielodami ,  1672, 
Servius.  See  Virgilii  opera. 

•Sexti  Empirici  opera  omnia,  in  fol.  Lipftœ ,  1718. 

Ricard,  (iném,  du  P.  Siçard),  dans  les  Mémoires  des  millions 
du  Levànt. 

Sigonius,  apud  Gronovii  thefaurum  antiquitat.  Græcarum, 
Simplicius  in  Ariftotcl.  de  cælo,  in  fol  Venetiis ,  Aid.  1526, 
Solipi  polyhiftoria,  m  fil  Trajetti  ad  Rhenum,  1689. 
Sophoclis  tragœdiæ,  in  40.  Parif  1^68. 

Speâacle  de  la  nature,  in  120.  Paris ,  1749. 

Spencer  de  legibus  Hebræorum  ritualibus,  in  fol  Ganta- 
brigiœ,  1685.  J 

Stanley  hiftoria  philofophiæ,  in  40.  Lipfuz,  1711. 

Stephanus  Byzantinus  de  urbibus,  in  fil  AmJlelodamy 
1678. 


Stobæi  opera  omnia,  in  fil  Genevœ,  1609. 

Sli  abonis  geographia,  in  fil  Amjielodami,  1707. 

Suidæ  lexicon,  in  fol  Gantabrigiæ ,  1  yog. 

Syncelli  chronographia,  in  fil.  Paris,  e  typography  regia , 


T 


T. 

Aciti  (C.)  opera,  in  40.  Trajefîi  Batavorum,  1721. 
Tacqueç  elemema  geometries,  -  in  iz\  Amftehd.  1683. 


Tatiaui 
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Tatian  adverfus  Græcos  oratio;  in  operibus  S.  Juflini, 

in  fol.  Paris  y  1742. 

Tavernier  (voyages  de),  in  4°.  Paris,  1681. 

Tavernier  (voyages  de)  in  120.  Utrecht ,  1712.  I  have  made 
uje  of  both  thefe  editions. 

TerrafTon  (hiltoire  de  la  jurifprudence  Romaine  par  M,),  in 
fol.  Par  ,  1750. 

Tertulliani  opera  omnia,  in  fol.  Paris,  1664. 

Theon  Alexandrinus,  apud  Ptolem.  magn.  conflrud, 
Theocriti  opera,  in  8'.  Oxonia,  1699. 

Theodored  opera  omnia,  in  fol.  Paris,  1642-1684. 
Théologie  phylique,  in  8°.  Paris,  1729. 

Theophrafti  opera  omnia,  in  fol.  Lugd.  Batavor.  1613. 
Thefaurus  linguæ  Græcæ  ab  H.  Stephano,  in  fol.  Paris , 

Î572. 

Thevenot  (relations  de  divers  voyages,  publies  par  Melchi- 
fedec),  in  fol.  Paris,  1696. 

Thucydides,  in  fol.  Francofurti,  1594. 

Thucydides,  in  fol.  Amjl.  1731.  I  have  made  ife  of  both  thefe 
editions. 

Thyfius,  apud  Gronovii  thefaurum  Græc.  antiquitatum. 
Tollii  fortuita,  in  8*.  Amjlelodami ,  1687. 

Tournefort,  (voyage  au  Levant),  in  4".  Paris,  de  F  imprimerie 
royale ,  1717. 

Traité  de  la  culture  des  terres,  par  M.  Du  Hamel,  in  12". 
Paris,  1753. 

Traité  de  la  police,  par  la  Mare,  in  fol.  Paris ,  1713. 
Tzetzes  ad  Heliod.  See  Heliodi  opera. 

V. 


■yrAlefii  excerpta  Polybii,  Diodori,  Nicolai  Damalceni, 
&c.  in  40.  Paris,  1634. 

Vanfleb,  (nouvelle  relation  d’Egypte,  par  le  P.),  in  120. 
Paris,  16  y  y. 

R.  Varenii  gçographia  generalis,  in  8°.  Cantabrigiæ ,  i68r. 
Varro,  apud  S.  Auguft.  de  civitate  Dei,  &  inter  feriptores 
rei  rufticæ  veter.  Latin. 

Ubo  Emmius,  apud  Gtonovii  thefaurum  Græc.  antiquita¬ 
tum. 


Virgilii 
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Virgilii  opera,  in  4®.  Amjlelodami ,  1746. 

Vitruve  (traduction  de)  par  Perrault.  See  Perrault. 

Vopifcus  inter  hifloriæ  Auguftæ  lcriptores,  in  fol  Paris, 
1620.  x 

Voffius  de  idololatria,  in  fol  Amftelodami,  1700. 

Voyage  à  Péquateur,  par  M.  de  la  Condamine,  in  4".  Paris , 
de  r imprimerie  royale ,  175t. 

Voyage  au  Pérou,  par  D.  Antoine  d’Ulloa,  in  4*.  Amjier- 
dam ,  1752. 

Voyage  d’Anfon,  in  4 °.  Amjlerdam,  1749. 

Voyage  de  Benjamin  de  Tudéle,  dans  le  Recueil  des  voyages 
publiés  par  Bergeron,  in  40.  La  Haye ,  1735. 

Voyage  de  Bernier,  in  120.  Amjlerdam ,  1699. 

Voyages  de  Vincent  le  Blanc,  in  40.  Paris,  1649. 

Voyage  de  la  Baye  de  Hudfon,  in  120.  Paris,  1749. 

Voyage  de  Plan  Carpin,  dans  le  Recueil  des  voyages  publiés 
par  Bergeron,  in  4”.  La  Haye,  1735. 

Voyages  de  Coréal,  in  12°.  Bruxelles,  1736. 

Voyages  de  D ampier,  in  12Ô.  Amjlerdam,  1701. 

Voyage  de  Frezier,  in  40.  Paris ,  1716. 

Voyage  d’Egypte,  par  Granger,  in  120.  Paris,  1745. 
Voyages  de  la  Boullaye-le-Goulz,  in  f .  Paris,  1657. 
Voyage  de  J.  de  Lery,  in  120.  Paris,  1580. 

Voyages  de  la  Hontan,  in  120.  La  Haye ,  1706. 

Voyages  de  François  Pyrard,  in  40.  Paris,  1679. 

Voyage  des  Indes  Orientales,  par  Carré,  in  120.  Paris ,  1699.' 
Voyage  de  Schaw,  in  40.  La  Haye,  1743. 

Voyage  de  Wafer,  à  la  fuite  des  voyages  de  Dampier. 
Voyages  d’Ovington,  in  120.  Paris,  1725. 

Voyage  du  Levant,  par  P.  Lucas,  in  120.  Rouen,  1719- 1724. 
Uranologion  D.  Patavii,  in  fol  Paris,  1630. 

W. 

■^yy^Eidler  hiftoria  aflonomiæ,  in  40.  Vittemb .  1741. 

X. 

V'Enophontis  opera  omnia,  in  fol  Paris,  1581. 
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Value  and  proportion  of  the  French  coins. 

Denier  equal  to  4  of  a  farthing  Sterling. 


2 

Double. 

V 

3 

^  1 

Liard. 

12 

6 

4 

Sol  Paris  is 

240 

120 

1 

8 

— 

20 

Livre 

720  J  360 

240 

60 

3 

Ecu,  crown 


L. 

s. 

d. 

0 

0 

I 

IT 

0 

0 

I  Ot 

0 

2 

7  t 

the 

V 

Englifh 

foot  from  the  ftandard  in  Guildhall  as  1068  to  1000. 

French  liquid  meafures  at  Paris  are,  to  begin  with  the  fmallefl, 
the  poffon,  which  contains  fix  cubic  inches.  The  demi-feptier, 
containing  two  poffons.  The  fepticr,  or  chopin.  The  pint, 
containing  two  chopins.  The  quart  or  pot  containing,  two 
pints.  The  gallon  or  feptier  of  eftimation,  containing  four 
quarts  ;  and  the  muid,  containing  thirty-fix  feptiers. 

The  litron  at  Paris  is,  by  ordinance,  to  be  three  inches  and 
an  half  high,  and  three  inches  ten  lines  broad  ;  and  their 
bufhel  containing  fixteen  litrons,  is  by  ordinance  to  be  eight 
inches  two  lines  and  an  half  high,  and  ten  inches  broad,  or 
in  diameter  within  fide. 


Grains. 
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Penny-weight. 
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3 

Grofs. 

576 

24 

8 
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yo 
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0 

192 
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*4 

128 
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Mark. 

Pound. 
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The  Following  Books  are  juft  publifhed  hv  A.  Do. 
naldson,  Edinburgh,  and  lold  by  him  and  other  book- 
fellers  in  town  and  country. 

1.  MEMOIRS  of  MAXIMILIAN  de  BETHUNE,  DUKE 
of  SULLY,  PRIME  MINISTER  to  HENRY  the  Great. 
Newly  tranflated  from  the  French  edition  of  M.  de  L’Eclufe. 
Illullrated  with  an  accurate  map  of  France.  To  which  is  an¬ 
nexed,  The  trial  of  FRANCIS  RAVAILLAC,  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Henry  the  Great.  In  five  large  volumes  duodecimo. 
Price  i  5  s.  bound  in  calf  and  lettered  ;  or  12  s.  6  d.  fewed  in 

blue  paper. - The  character  of  this  book  is  fo  well  eft  ab  lifted, 

that  it  is  quite  Juperftuous  to  Jay  any  thing  about  it.  —  In  this 
tranflation ,  care  has  been  taken  to  redify  federal  miftakes ,  and 
ftp  ply  fome  omijfions  to  be  found  in  the  London  edition , 

2.  Mr  Matthew  Henry’s  expofition  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftaments  ;  wherein  each  chapter  is  fummed  up  in  its 
contents  ;  the  facred  text  inferted  at  large  in  diftind  paragraphs; 
each  paragraph  reduced  to  its  proper  heads  ;  the  ienfe  given 
and  largely  illullrated  ;  with  pradical  remarks  and  observa¬ 
tions,  in  fix  volumes  folio,  the  fixth  edition,  —  Price  of  the 

fine  paper  in  quires  4  1.  10  s.  and  the  coarfie  3  1.  10  s. _ the 

binding  3  s.  per  volume  in  calf. 

3.  The  Universal  Gazetteer,  fécond  edition,  with  feven 
maps.  Price  only  3  s.  6  d.  bound. 

4.  Douglas  on  the  muscles.  Price  3  3.  bound. 

5.  Keill’s  anatomy.  Price  2  s.  6  d.  bound. 

6.  Spottiswood’s  styles,  a  new  edit.  Price  4  s.  bound. 

7.  Dr  Watts  on  death  and  heaven.  Price  1  s. 

d*  Pope  s  tranfation  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  complete  in  one 
volume.  Price  4  s.  bound. 

9.  Pope’s  tranflation  of  Homer’s  Odyssey,  complete  in 
one  volume.  Price  3  s.  6  d.  bound. 

10.  Le  Diable  boiteux,  par  Monfieur  Le  Sage,  nou¬ 
velle  edition,  ornée  de  figures,  2  tomes.  Price  3  s.  bound. 

11.  A  Collec  1  ion  of  original  poems,  bv  Scots  au¬ 
thors,  containing  about  ninety  pieces  of  different  kinds.  Price 
2  s.  6  s.  bound. 

12.  Rollin  s  ancient  hiftorv,  a  new  edition,  ten  large  vols. 
Price  1  1.  3  s.  bound. 

13.  —  -  method  of  lludying  and  teaching  the  belles 

lettres,  4  vols.  Price  12  s.  bound. 

14.  Ihe  Reveries  of  Held-Marfhal  Count  Saxe;  or,  Me¬ 
moirs  on  the  art  of  war  ;  a  new  tranflation  ;  to  which  is  added, 
a  treatile  on  the  legion,  with  forty  copper-plates,  8vo.  Price 
7  s.  bound. 

15.  A  new  English  Dictionary,  containing  an  expli¬ 

cation 


[  ] 

cation  of  moft  words  In  the  Englifti  language,  8vo,  contain¬ 
ing  near  600  pages,  and  fold  for  3  s.  bound. 

16.  Justice’s  Gardener’s  Director,  for  the  kitchen, 
fruit,  and  flower  garden,  fécond  edition.  Pricers. 

17.  A  fet  of  Twelve  Views  of  the  caftle  and  other  pu¬ 
blic  buildings  in  and  about  Edinburgh,  defigned  by  the  late 
Mailer  of  Elphingftone,  and  finely  engraven.  Price  6  s. 

18.  David  Hume’s  Essays  and  other  Miscellaneous, 
works  complete,  in  4  vols.  Price  12  s.  bound. 

19.  A  new  Copy-book,  containing  text,  half-text,  and 
round-hand.  Price  2  s. 

20.  A  New  and  Easy  Introduction  to  the  making  of 
Latin,  with  remarks  upon  the  idiom  of  the  Roman  language» 
By  Hugh  Chryftie,  M.  A.  Redor  of  the  grammar-fchool  of 
Montrofe.  Price  1  s.  6  d.  bound. 

The  examples  in  this  introdudion  are  divided  into  dis¬ 
tinct  clafles  ;  the  firft  are  ftiort,  and  anticipate  none  of  the 
fubfequent  rules,  a  fault  much  and  juftly  complained  of  in 
performances  of  this  kind. 

21.  A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  tongue,  after  a  new  and 
eafy  method,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children,  by  the 
fame  author.  Price  1  s. 

The  authors  of  the  Monthly  Review,  vol.  xix.  p.  498.  are 
pleafed  to  give  the  following  charader  of  the  grammar.  “  In 
regard  to  the  merit  of  Mr  C  hr  y  flic’s  Latin  grammar,  we  fliall 
only  fay,  that  it  is  the  plained:  and  moft  d Blind  performance  of 
the  kind  we  remember  to  have  feen  within  fo  narrow  a  com- 
pafs.” 

22.  Archbilhop  Tillotson’s  whole  Works,  a  new  edit. 
10  large  vols  1 2mo. 

23.  A  feled  Collection  of  Englifli  plays,  from  the  beft 

authors,  containing  Mahomet - The  Orphan  of  China- - 

Siege  of  Damafcus— — Chriftian  Hero - Don  Sebaftian — — 

The  Indian  Emperor — All  for  love - Theodofius,  or,  The 

force  of  loye,  - King  Henry  V.  —  and  Oroonoko  ;  all 

tragedies  :  alfo  the  following  comedies,  ~ — —  The  Mifer - — 

Provoked  wife - Recruiting  officer— - Confiant  Couple, 

or,  a  Trip  to  the  Jubile  ;  - - and  Sir  Harry  Wildair.  Thefe 

make  three  handfome  volumes.  Price  9  s.  bound. 

24.  The  Beggar’s  Opera- - Polly,  an  opera,  and 

Gay’s  Pastorals,  bound  together.  Brice  2  s.  6  d.  or  the  Pa- 
florals  feparate. 

25.  Ramsay’s  Tea-table  rpifcellany,  4  vols  in  one.  Price 
3  s.  bound. 

26.  Hill’s  Arithmetic,  a  new  edition.  Price  3  s.  bound. 

27.  rl  he  Military  History  of  Germany,  and  of  Eng¬ 
land,  from  the  year  1627  to  1649.  Price  bound  3  s. 
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28.  A  feleft  Collection  of  Modern  Poe  ms,  containing 

Hammond’s  love-elegies - Gray’s  poem  on  the  church-yard 

- - Lord  Hervey’s  odes -  Dr  Aikenfide’s  pleafures  of 

imagination,  and  his  other  poems.  Price  ievVed  is.  6  d.  or 

2  s.  bound. 

29.  New  Military  Exercise.  Price  1  s. 

30.  The  Principles  of  Translation,  written  originally 
in  French,  by  M.  Batteaux,  profelTor  of  rhetoric  in  the  royal 
College  of  Navarre  at  Paris.  Price  1  s. 

31.  The  Rioht  Improvement  of  Time,  deduced  from 
the  irate  of  man,  the  circumftances  of  life,  and  the  prefent  h» 
tuation  of  G.  Britain.  Price  6  d. 

32.  The  Nature  and  Tendency  of  the  Ecclesiastic 
Constitution  in  Scotland;  a  fermon  preached  before  the 
Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  April  16.  1760,  by  John  Bon- 
nar,  A.  M.  one  of  the  miniiiers  of  Perth.  Price  6  d. 

33.  Fisher’s  Arithmetic,  a  new  edition.  Price  2  s  6  d. 

34.  Dr  Whitby’s  paraphrafe  and  commentary  on  the  New 
Teiiament,  £rft  46  numbers  at  fix  pence  each  ;  the  whole  to 
make  fixty  numbers,  or  two  volumes  4to.  Price  bound  1  1.  12  s.' 

35.  The  Spectator,  a  new  edition,  8  vols,  with  frontifpieces. 
Price  1 6  s.  bound. 

36.  Dean  Swift’s  whole  works,  a  neat  and  correct  edition  ; 
with  fome  additional  pieces,  not  included  in  any  former  Scotch 
edition  ;  alfc  the  life  of  the  author,  and  a  complete  index 
to  the  whole  ;  eight  large  volumes  duodecimo.  Price  1  1.  4  s. 
bound. 

37.  Thomfcn’s  feafons  ;  a  neat  edition,  with  cuts.  Price 

3  s.  bound. 

38.  The  fame  book  on  fine  writing-paper.  Price  4  s.  bound, 

39.  A  colle&icn  of  fingle  plays,  at  fix  pence  each. 

40.  Arrol’s  Nepos,  Lat.  and  Eng.  Price  3  s.  bound. 

41.  Warden’s  Ipelling-book.  Price  1  s.  bound. 

42.  Mahon’s  collection  of  Englifn  forfchools,  2d  edit.  2  s.  6d. 

.  f 

Where  may  be  had ,  lately  printed  for  the  fçiid  Alexander 
Doaldson, 

1.  Lord  Bankton’s  inftitutiens  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  7 
volumes.  Folio. 

2.  Balfour’s  pra£tics  of  the  Scots  law.  Folio. 

N.  B .  There  are  alfo  a  few  fine  copies  of  thefe  two  laft  arti¬ 
cles  hill  on  hand. 

3.  Falconer’s  décidons  of  the  court  of  fefhon.  Folio. 

4.  Craig  de  feudis.  Foiio. 

5.  The  hidory  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  4to.  Price  3  s. 

6.  The  hiitory  of  King  Robert  Bruce.  4to.  Price  3  s. 

7.  Heineccius’s 
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7*  Heinecdus’s  notes  on  Vinnius.  4to.  Price  2  s. 

S.  Swinton’s  abridgment  of  the  ftatutes,  2  vols.  12  s.  bound, 

9.  Lord  Kaims’s  abridgment  of  the  Scots  ads.  6  s.  bound.  ' 

10.  Dr  Anderfon  againft  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Kahns,  arid 
Hume.  8vo.  5  s* 

11.  Obfervations  on  Daniel's  prophecy.  1  s.  fewed. 

12.  Letters  on  Home’s  hiiiory.  4  s.  bound. 

J3‘  Pr  Home  on  bleaching.  4  s.  bound. 

14.  Letters  on  the  Septuagint.  8vo.  Price  6  s.  bound. 

15.  Les  avantures  de  Gil  Bias,  2  tomes.  6  s.  bound. 

16.  Letters  on  Theron  and  Afpafio,  2  vols.  5  s.  bound* 

*7*  f  be  hi  dory  of  Abelard  and  Heloile.  2  s. 

18.  The  laws  of  elections.  Price  2  s.  6  d.  bound. 

19.  The  articles  of  war.  2  s.  fewed. 

20.  Ruddiman’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  Gr.  La t.  2  vols.  4  s.  6  d. 
bound. 

21.  Cicero  de  ofHciis.  2  s.  bound* 

22.  Butler’s  Hudibras.  3  s.  bound. 

23.  Foord’s  nineteen  fermons.  Price!  s.  bound. 

24.  Yertot’s  knights  of  Malta,  5  vols.  Price  1 5  s.  bound. 

25.  Maclaurin’s  obfervations  on  fome  points  of  law.  3  s. 

26.  The  hiftory  of  Robinfon  Crufoe.  Price  2  s.  6  d.  bound. 

27.  Shaftefbury’s  charadleriftics,  3  vols.  Price  9  s.  bound. 

28.  Hammond’s  love-elegies.  6  d. 

29.  Gay’s  pafcorals.  8  d. 

30.  A  fmall  neat  Terence  for  fchools.  !  s.  2d. 

31.  Cornelius  Nepos  for  ditto.  1  s. 

32.  Eutropius  for  ditto.  8  d. 

33.  A  fmall  neat  Horace  for  ditto.  1  s. 

Good  allowance  for  any  of  the  above  articles  to  bookfellers 
and  fchoolmaliers. 


Alexander  Donaldson  and  John  Reid, 

at  their  printingHiouie  in  the  Ga file  hill Edinburgh  y 
perform  all  kinds  of  printing- work  in  the  neateft  man¬ 
ner,  and  at  the  moll:  reafonable  rates.  They  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  complete  fet  of  the  ne. weft  and  moil  fa- 
flnonable  types,  fabricated  by  the  bell  founders  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  particularly  an  entire  collection  by  the  inge¬ 
nious  Mr  IV i  Hi  am  Caflon  and  Son^  of  London . 
An  elegant  fpecimen  of  their  types  may  be  feen  at 
the  printing-hoiife,  and  at  Mr  Dona/dfon Is  iliop. 


